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NoTHING in American history 
can quite match the colorful life 
of Bent’s Old Fort, for many 
years the most celebrated spot 
on the Santa Fé Trail, and the 
center of the picturesque scene 
in which Stanley Vestal has 
placed the swift, authentic ac- 
tion of his story. 

Through the pages move the 
figures of Colonel William Bent 
himself; White Head Fitzpatrick, 
the Indian agent, who went to 
the mountains with a wagon 
train for a bunch of mint for 
juleps; Bob Hatcher, best type 
of the mountain man; Dolores, 
the beautiful Mexican, swift 
with her smile and her dagger; 
Mary Edwards, the captive; and 
a score of other picturesque 
figures, Indian and white. 

Both as an historical novel 


| and as a tale of adventure, 


‘*Dobe Walls’ is extraordinarily 
effective. | 
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"DOBE WALLS 
PART I 
HE PEACE OF THE TRADERS 


"DOBE WALLS 


CHAPTER I 
BENT’S OLD FORT 


Just south of the old Santa Fé Trail, on the plains of eastern 
Colorado, lies a gray ruin, almost level with the surrounding 
prairie. Every summer myriads of tourists rush past it, 
bound for the snow-peaks and resorts a hundred miles be- 
yond. Thousands upon thousands of cars leave the city of 
Las Animas, cross the railroad at Hadley Station, dash over 
the bridge which spans the Arkansas River there, and go 
swiftly on their way, their occupants unaware or careless of 
the crumbling walls on the north bank of the stream about 
a mile above the bridge. Yet these ruins mark what was for 
many a year the most celebrated place in all the eight hun- 
dred miles of the Santa Fé Trail, and indeed in the whole 
western half of the continent. 

The crumbling walls are low now; wind and weather have 
played upon them unchecked for three quarters of a cen- 
tury. The granite monument maintained there by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is too far from the 
motor-road to be readily noticed, and the saplings planted 
about the site have not yet attained a size to attract at- 
tention — even on those almost treeless plains. There is no 
town near enough to profit by exploiting the heroic memories 
of the place; the Santa Fé Railroad barely mentions the spot 
in its literature. The ruin is little known and seldom visited. 

But perhaps its loneliness is appropriate. For no more 
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isolated dwelling than Bent’s Old Fort ever stood on Ameri- 
can soil, though it was the capital of an empire vaster and 
richer than any ruled by Cesar or Napoleon. No medizval 
castle or Trojan citadel ever dominated a petty principality 
as Bent’s Fort dominated the Great American Desert. Like 
some royal stronghold, it reared its dun ramparts high above 
the bare, surrounding plains at the very heart and cross- 
roads of the wilderness, the center of a kingdom of its own 
making. The wealth of half a continent flowed through its 
wide iron gates and under the cannon on its bastions; its 
owner controlled the trade and swayed the councils of all 
the tribes from Mexico to the Black Hills. 

First and largest of those lonely outposts of the fur trade 
in the Old Southwest, Bent’s Fort was the model after which 
the rest were built. For a generation it was the seat of a 
trade rivaled only by the Astors and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. And when the swarms of emigrants swept west- 
ward, destroying the game and infuriating the Indians, 
smashing to bits the peace established by the traders, and 
bringing a reign of terror and chaos to the plains, Bent’s Fort 
was the last to yield, and went down before the inevitable 
with a dramatic gesture of defiance which marked an epoch 
in our national annals. 

Nothing in American history can quite match the colorful 
life of Bent’s Old Fort on the Arkansas. From the motley 
crowd of retainers and guests from every quarter of the globe 
who thronged its busy patio to the proud ‘thunder-birds’ 
which spread their peacock tails and strutted, shrieking, 
upon its sun-baked roofs, it was unique, apart, original. 
Life there had a truly epic breadth and freedom, an almost 
feudal concentration, and the soul of that life was ‘Colonel’ 
William Bent. 

One moonlit night in the late spring of 1852, the ‘Colonel’ 
sat at a small table near the middle of the long upper room 
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which served as his headquarters at the Fort. His spare, 
wiry figure was clad in what had once been a magnificent 
suit of golden-brown buckskin, gay with the beaded em- 
broidery of his Cheyenne wife. By the light of the buffalo- 
tallow dips, his chin showed square and determined, and his 
passionate, full lips were set, compressed. He sat with one 
leg thrown over the other, and the long fringes at the seam 
of his leggin swung lazily to and fro as his moccasined foot 
jerked irritably to the tune of his thoughts. 

Andrew Green, the Colonel’s personal servant, watched 
his master uneasily from behind the bar which ran across 
one end of the room. The old negro regarded the Colonel 
with whole-hearted admiration, awe, and love. Andrew 
could remember when his master’s gray beard had been 
black and glossy as a crow’s wing, when those stooped shoul- 
ders had been straight as an Indian’s, when that lonely man, 
old before his time, had sat thus in this very room sur- 
rounded by his brothers, partners, children, friends. Now 
times were changing: William Bent sat alone. With the 
sympathetic instinct of his negro blood, Andrew took a 
cloth and began to polish the shining bottles and glasses on 
his shelves, as though somehow hoping in that way to make 
up for the worry in his master’s mind. Andrew could only 
stand and wait. 

The long room itself seemed waiting, so perfectly it 
mirrored the personality of this strong man who had built 
it, who made it his lair. Its flat, beamed roof and solid, 
whitewashed walls were hung with the weapons and tro- 
phies of the hunter; on a shelf were piled a dozen well-worn 
books of practical knowledge; while on the floor here and 
there — though with a certain cleanly order — lay a saddle, 
an iron-bound medicine chest, three bales of buffalo robes, 
a pack of furs. The antlers of an elk fastened to the wall 
opposite the bar supported a number of tallow candles, and 
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the lights of this novel candelabrum flickered nervously at 
intervals, agitated by the gusts of soft night air from the 
window and the open door. Beneath the antlers, glowing 
green in the bright light, reposed the big billiard table —a 
luxury unparalleled — the only thing of its kind west of the 
Missouri. The room had an air of royal simplicity —a 
curious blending of Yankee thrift and barbaric splendor — 
and suggested a personality at once magnanimous, keen, 
effective, like a knife. 

From the flat roof of the portal outside the door there 
came a sound of boot-heels, and William Bent threw up his 
gray head and fixed his piercing black eyes upon the door- 
way, as a sanguine face appeared there. The stillness was 
broken by an assured, soft voice. 

‘Good-evening, Colonel. May I come in? Your light 
looks cheerful, and this cursed moonlight outside makes a 
man sentimental. Do you mind if I knock the balls about 
a little?’ 

William Bent recognized his self-invited guest without 
enthusiasm, but his tired voice was hospitable. ‘Make 
yourself at home, Captain. Andrew, two mint-juleps!’ 
Once more he turned to his unhappy musings. 

Andrew started, then stood as if glued to the floor. 
“Yassuh. ... Did you-all say mint, suh?’ 

There was no reply to the black man’s timid question. 
His puzzled air, his plaintive query quite escaped the master. 
As for Captain Rawlins, he stepped at once to the rack, 
selected the most serviceable cue, and began clicking the 
ivory spheres with careful precision, and without uttering a 
word. He had no desire to share William Bent’s thoughts: 
what could a young gentleman and officer of the First 
United States Dragoons hope to gain from conversation 
with an old Indian trader? Absurd! For ten days he had 
been immured in this God-forsaken hole, waiting for orders 
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from Washington, and with absolutely nothing to do, pro- 
fessed sportsman though he was. It was the season for 
Indian war parties; it was rumored that the Arapahoes were 
unfriendly, and the Colonel had advised him against ven- 
turing out alone to shoot prong-horns. There was nobody 
worth talking to — only trappers, clerks, squaws! And his 
self-esteem had suffered from the obvious fact that even the 
squaws regarded him with unconcealed amusement. He had 
heard them refer to him as ‘fofurraw,’ a term which, de- 
rived from the French-Canadian fanfaron, apparently was 
applied to everything civilized, showy, effeminate, unneces- 
sary, and contemptible. ... Ignorant savages! And not a 
single white woman to amuse himself with... . The billiard 
table, he observed, needed repairs: like the crumbling walls 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, Andrew shuffled helplessly from one foot to 
the other, placed a bottle and two glasses upon the bar, 
hesitated a moment, and then began flicking aimlessly at 
them with his cloth, at the same time scratching his old 
black head, and keeping one eye on the Colonel. 

Outside in the patio below was a clatter of hooves on the 
gravel and the banging of the heavy gate. Then there came 
the creak of the ladder and the sandpaper sound of mocca- 
sins on the flat adobe roof of the portal. A moment later the 
tall figure of a man filled the doorway, dark against the 
moonlit sky. One stride brought the newcomer into the 
room and face to face with the Colonel. The man’s elkskin 
suit, black with the smoke and grease of many camp-fires, 
glinted in the candlelight like patent leather, and his strong 
face, ruddy with the quick blood of manhood in its prime, 
contrasted strangely with the shock of snow-white hair 
bushing out to his broad shoulders from the wide brim of 
his beaver hat. 

“White Head Fitzpatrick again, or I’m a nigger!’ cried 
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the Colonel joyously. ‘Come in, Tom... Captain, let me 
introduce you to my friend Fitzpatrick, Government Agent 
to the Indians from here to the Platte ...Tom, this here’s 
Captain George Rawlins, of the First Dragoons.’ 

Fitzpatrick had seen more than enough of the military on 
the plains, what with his service under Kearny, Frémont, 
and the rest, and he shared to the full the mountain man’s 
violent prejudice against the soldiers of those days, whether 
volunteer or regular. The grounds of his dislike and con- 
tempt were many, and he commonly expressed them all in 
one concise phrase of utter scorn, a phrase which referred to 
what he regarded as a loathsome personal habit. True 
frontiersman, White Head fed on game, and he had only 
disgust for men who could subsist upon the slimy Govern- 
ment rations of salt pork. ‘Ned’ was then the rustic nick- 
name for a pig, and the mountain men made the most of it. 
Probably White Head would have greeted the Captain then 
and there as ‘another cussed Ned,’ had he not been rendered 
speechless by the greenhorn’s astounding clothes. 

For the Captain was not in uniform. He preferred the 
more comfortable and striking costume of a sportsman, im- 
ported from England and of the latest mode, which set off 
his strapping figure extremely well. And when White Head 
turned from the Colonel, expecting the blue coat and silver- 
gilt buttons, he could only stare at the young officer’s wide- 
awake hat, the neatly trimmed beard and mustache, the 
white shooting-jacket, the blue bandanna under the open 
collar of the spotless shirt, the boots, and the close-fitting 
buckskin breeches. Such fofurraw disgusted the old trapper 
even more, if possible, than the uniform. He grasped Bent’s 
hand in his vigorous fist, and growled out a surly ‘How!’ 
in the direction of the billiard table — a courtesy which he 
extended only with the greatest effort and reluctance. 

‘I’d liefer go bare as an Injun than wear tight buckskin 
britches in the rainy season,’ he muttered. 
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‘Drag up a chair, Tom,’ Bent urged. ‘How-come you’re 
back so soon?’ 

‘Shucks, Colonel, the settlements cain’t shine with this 
child, nohow.’ He glanced at the proffered chair in silent 
contempt, shook his white locks, and sat down cross-legged 
on a bale of buffalo robes, observing, ‘This nigger ain’t 
hamstrung yit.’ Then he got out his old black clay, filled it 
with tobacco from his pouch, and lighted up with one of the 
tallow dips from the table. 

‘Dry, Tom?’ asked his host. 

‘Half-froze for a drink, old hoss,’ was Agent Fitzpatrick’s 
answer. ‘A horn of hailstorm will do my old guts good.’ 

‘Our sticks float the same way, then,’ said the Colonel, 
gladly dropping into trapper slang — the language of his 
youth. ‘Andrew, make it three.’ 

“Yassuh ...I was a-goin’ to, suh.... You say you want 
mint, suh?’ The old negro’s voice was anxious, but the 
others had plunged into their talk again. 

‘Any call for beaver, Colonel?’ asked the old trapper, in- 
curably optimistic. 

‘Mighty little, Tom. One dollar, grown beaver or kitten. 
The beaver trade is rubbed out; ’seems like you ought to 
know that by this time.’ William Bent smiled ruefully. 
The days he had spent trapping beaver — the good old days, 
forever gone! 

‘Maybeso,’ White Head condoled with him. ‘But I al- 
ways thought beaver would go up ag’in, sure. It ain’t in 
human nature not to trap. If the trade zs rubbed out, I 
never rightly knowed what done it.’ 

Captain Rawlins, chagrined by the contemptuous manner 
of the Indian Agent, had been awaiting his chance to horn 
into the conversation. Now he saw his chance, he thought. 
‘IT know,’ he put in. ‘Somebody invented the silk hat...’ 

White Head never glanced at the uninvited speaker, but 
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spat expertly up and through the small square window, out 
into the corral below. The Captain’s accent made him feel 
that way: he could not help it. His keen eyes flashed a look 
at the Colonel. ‘Hell’s full o’ silk hats,’ he announced 
resentfully. 

There was a silence. The Captain’s face flushed. White 
Head ignored him, and went on: ‘Colonel, did ye git the 
mail from Washington? I carried it all the way to Sand 
Crick for you. But then I was held up for a while, so I give 
it to Blackfoot Smith to bring on in.’ 

‘Blackfoot Smith?’ The Colonel’s face lighted up. 
‘Where’d you see him?’ 

‘T reckoned he’d be here afore me, Colonel. He said he 
aimed to leave the pack train at the Big Timbers and ride in 
alone to-night. Ain’t he here yit?’ 

Colonel Bent shook his head. ‘No. Did he make a good 
trade?’ 

‘I plumb forgot to ask him. But I reckon Bent’s people 
always make a good trade, if it comes to that.’ White Head 
wagged his head appreciatively. There was never a manager 
like William Bent; White Head was sure of it. 

William Bent had learned better. But for the moment, he 
put aside his own worries to thank his old friend. ‘What 
held you up on Sand Creek?’ 

‘That cussed mule 0’ mine, Colonel. Durn her old white 
hide, the coyotes chawed her rope in two in the night, and 
this child had to spend the whole day catching the ornery 
critter.’ He spat disgustedly out of the window toward the 
corral, where the old mule, he knew, was chewing her hay, 
perfectly unrepentant. 

Captain Rawlins went back to his billiards, disdain in his 
smile. Why should he condescend to talk with the Indian 
Agent, anyhow? He hoped to deal with the Indians in a 
different way, a way which would make all Government 
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Agents forever unnecessary. There was a pause, a silence, 
unbroken except by the sucking of White Head’s pipe and 
the click of the billiard balls. Then William Bent, turning 
impulsively to his old friend, set forth the cause of his 
restlessness: ‘Tom, the Government wants to buy the old 
Fort.’ 

White Head took the pipe from his mouth as though he 
could settle the matter offhand. ‘Wal, tell ’em to go to 
hell!’ Then he laughed. He looked to see the Colonel laugh. 
But he looked in vain. 

‘Trade ain’t what it was, Tom. ... The War Department 
has bought all the other old trading posts. And now they 
- want mine.’ 

White Head’s face puckered in a puzzled scowl. ‘What 
fer?’ 

‘Soldiers. They calculate to put soldiers out here — to 
keep the Indians quiet.’ William Bent smiled mirthlessly. 

‘Soldiers!!’ sneered the Agent, wagging his white head. 
‘I know. Up thar to Fort Laramie, whar the Injuns come 
to git their presents and smoke the pipe last summer, I told 
the Commissioners that soldiers warn’t no use. I says to 
them, “What’s the good o’ puttin’ a passel of cussed Neds 
out here under greenhorn officers jest to make trouble with 
the Injuns — trouble that nobody can stop? Every time a 
greasy Ned takes a shot at an Injun, some pore emigrant 
gets murdered.”’ (Not as J mind thatso much.) “ For thirty 
year we've had peace on the plains, barrin’ a little harmless 
hoss-stealin’ and scalpin’ at odd times, and nary a soldier 
anywheres. Now,” I says, “‘they’ve done put troops up in 
the Sioux country — and look what happened!’’ What can 
soldiers do?’ 

The Captain shrugged. ‘Quite a little. Police the trails, 
restore captives to their homes, put down the trade in liquor, 
punish hostile Indians. That’s a good job, isn’t it?’ 
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‘Right smart of a job, if the Injuns will let ye do it,’ 
White Head agreed dryly. 

The Captain laughed in good-natured contempt of the 
Indian Agent’s opinion. ‘Pshaw! A strong military force 
will soon make short work of the redskins.’ 

White Head turned on him in irritation. ‘It ain’t the 
Injuns need watchin’. What you want is somebody to make 
the greenhorns quit scarin’ the buffalo, shootin’ ’em for fun, 
takin’ the meat right out of the Injun’s mouth. ’Tain’t no 
use to threaten a hungry man: them as carries empty paunch 
cain’t listen to reason, nohow. And a handful of paper- 
collar soldiers, and infantry at that, cain’t keep the peace 
on the prairie. Wagh! It'll keep a sight better without 
em.’ 

Captain Rawlins was amused at the man’s heat. He 
thought it great fun to ‘draw’ an ignorant mountain man, 
to hear him prate so earnestly in his curious dialect. Rather 
than end the argument, he was ready to concede a point — 
as he might have done to a child. ‘I admit that infantry 
may be at some disadvantage in a campaign against 
mounted savages. But cavalry? No.’ 

White Head spoke without apparent guile. ‘I reckon you 
belong to the cavalry, Cap’n?’ he asked. 

‘Yes. The First Dragoons.’ The Captain’s voice rang 
with satisfaction. 

‘Wal, wal,’ said White Head wonderingly. ‘Ye don’t tell! 
Fust Dragoons, hey?’ He had not quite concealed the 
sarcasm behind his words. 

In spite of his calculated condescension, the Captain 
found himself a little nettled by the ex-trapper’s mocking 
tone. He had no intention of engaging in an argument on 
equal terms with this raw mountaineer. It was about time 
to administer a little discipline, about time to put White 
Head in his place. Smartly, and with enthusiasm, he re- 
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peated the slogan of his commander: ‘To the First Dra- 
goons, nothing is impossible.’ 

White Head made no comment for a long time. He merely 
sat and grinned at the Captain, grinned and grinned, turn- 
ing that statement over in his mind, savoring its delicious 
humor, until his broad shoulders began to shake a little with 
the joke of it all — until the Captain’s handsome face began 
to color. But before the young officer had come to the 
bursting point, White Head broke silence. His voice was 
full of wonder — or mockery. The Captain could not be 
sure which — though his conceit soon reassured him. 

‘I reckon them Injuns had better keep their eyes skinned, 
hey, Colonel? —Them Fust Dragoons must be some punkins, 
sartain.’ 

An almost imperceptible smile lifted the corner of Bent’s 
mouth. He himself had played George Washington to 
Kearny’s Braddock in the recent war with Mexico—a 
service unrewarded save by the honorary title of ‘Colonel.’ 
Bent knew all too well the ineptitude of the West-Pointer 
on the plains, though he was to have his lesson repeated 
yearly until the day of his death. But he made no reply to 
White Head’s query: William Bent was too hospitable a man 
to engage in needless argument with a guest — self-invited 
though the guest might be. Bent kept open house to all 
comers. 

The Captain fatuously imagined he had the Colonel’s 
backing, and the confidence of that restored his poise. 
‘They are,’ he insisted crisply. ‘Laugh all you like. Just 
wait and see.’ 

White Head was suddenly vehement, menacing: ‘Sure. 
I'll wait, and I’ll see. And I’ll tell you what I’ll see. I'll see 
the Injuns git the best of ye. Not just oncet, nor twicet, but 
time after time.’ 

Stung by this bald declaration, the young officer gibed 
back: ‘What do you know of military affairs?’ 
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‘Wal,’ said White Head coolly, ‘I reckon I’ve fought 
more Injuns than you ever see, sonny. And lifted their 
topknots right smart, if it comes to that. And I tell ye 
them redskins can out-ride ye, out-hide ye, out-starve ye. 
Wagh! And out-fight ye, too.” 

Incredulous, the Captain laughed and shook his head. 
‘Not out-fight the First Dragoons! There’s not a coward in 
the ranks. You ought to see our equipment i 

White Head waved a contemptuous hand. ‘I don’t say 
the Injuns can out-shoot ye: you’ve got better guns and 
more of ’em. But they’ll best ye just the same. Trouble is, 
you cain’t never catch the Injuns. They know every inch 
of the country — and you don’t. They know where to find 
meat — and you don’t. They can live on the country any- 
wheres — and your men would starve to death in the mid- 
dle of a herd of buffalo. They’ve got ten hosses to your 
one, and nothin’ to carry: you’ve got to lug sow-belly and 
ammunition wherever ye go. The Injun can eat a hoss, if 
it comes to that: you cain’t —it would put ye afoot. 
You'll never see a redskin unless he wants ye to. You'll 
fight him when he likes, where he likes, and how he likes, 
and you can lay to that.’ 

Captain Rawlins sniffed at this vivid account of his in- 
competence. But White Head was not disturbed. He went 
on. 

‘Snort all ye like, young feller; it’s the truth I’m tellin’ 
you. Supposin’ you could crowd the Injuns, do you know 
what they do? Why, scatter like so many quail, and leave 
you settin’ flat in the middle of the peraira. Then what can 
you do? The Injun’s got no forts nor towns to capture. 
Maybeso you'll burn a few tepees now and ag’in, but what 
does that amount to? If you whip the Injuns, they’ll skin 
out and leave you. They know you dasen’t scatter to chase 
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Captain Rawlins was getting red and angry, but he con- 
trolled himself. Let the old fool rave on!...And White 
Head, indeed, showed no intention of stopping just then. 

‘They'll let you chase ’em until you’re plumb wore out. 
Then they’ll stop and fight you. And every time they fight, 
they'll outnumber ye ten to one. If they lick you, you’re 
done for: they’ll rub you out.... You cain’t even retreat 
in a hurry — you dasen’t leave your wounded behind ye. I 
tell you, this here plains country is a whale of a big place: 
it’s a hell of a ways from here to there. And there ain’t 
enough Dragoons in the Army to keep the peace out here, 
not even if they knowed how to do it. All you can do is stir 
up trouble for other folks — folks as got along fine afore you 
and your cussed Neds showed up here.’ 

Captain Rawlins could endure no more. He was young, 
and facts were as nothing to the prestige of his corps and 
regiment. Criticism of either he regarded as a personal 
affront. Now, his cheeks flaming, he turned to Colonel Bent, 
his host, for redress. Surely Bent would support him. 
Bent had been on the plains as long as White Head, and 
was, besides, familiar with the life of the settlements, a man 
of the big world east of the Missouri. ‘What do you think 
of all this nonsense, Colonel?’ 

William Bent shook his gray beard. ‘I’m afraid, Captain, 
you are facing the same problem here that defeated Napo- 
leon in Russia.’ 

Surprise, chagrin, fury, raced across the young officer’s 
face. Then he turned away toward the billiard table. ‘I'll 
remember that,’ he said, harshly. 

White Head glanced quickly at Bent, but the Colonel 
was hardly aware of the threat in the words, or — if aware 
— chose to ignore it. He was a lover of order. Turning to 
the bar, he was about to speak to Andrew: there was nothing 
like a drink to soften rancor. But just then a loud bam, 
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bam on the iron gate of the Fort shattered the stillness of the 
spring night. The sound reverberated through the empty 
patio, caught the ears of the four men and held them 
motionless. Again came that ominous banging. Then 
followed a shout, the groan of rusty hinges, a babble of 
indistinguishable words, the clatter of a mule’s hooves on 
the gravel. 

‘Maybe it’s Smith,’ said the Colonel anxiously. 

‘Shall I go see, suh?’ asked Andrew, eager to escape. 

‘Never mind. Hatcher will see to it. Let’s have the 
mint-juleps now. Make it four. He’ll want one —if it’s 
Smith.’ : 

‘Yassuh, Colonel,’ Andrew answered, uneasily, but glad 
that at last he could bring his suspense to an end. ‘I’se 
sorry to say, suh, that there ain’t no mo’ mint. .. . Will you- 
all have somethin’ else, suh?’ 

‘No mint!’ Bent’s eyes burned with sudden fury, and 
his Roman nose shone in the candlelight as he turned on the 
scared negro. 

‘Nossuh. No mint at all, suh. The coyotes done dug up 
the gahden I planted to supply you-all, Colonel. We done 
used the last of it last night, suh. There ain’t nary sprig 0’ 
mint nowheres, suh.’ 

Bent looked at the row of empty glasses, then he smiled. 
‘You heard what he said, gentlemen? No mint. What shall 
it be?’ 

White Head, impatient for his liquor, spoke out. ‘Thar’s 
no mint this side o’ the mountains, Colonel. Juleps without 
mint won’t shine in this crowd, I'll lay. Tell the nigger to 
make mine Taos Lightning — and no durn water in it, 
neither.’ 

The Captain bowed agreement, and the Colonel signaled 
Andrew in the graphic sign language of the Indians with 
whom he constantly dealt. Andrew hastened to pour out 
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three ‘horns’ of the fiery Mexican beverage, and carried 
them to the Colonel’s small table. The three men stood 
round it, raised their glasses, said ‘How’ with due solemnity 
and tossed off the brandy at a gulp. Tom observed that the 
Captain showed no discomfort afterward, and the old 
frontiersman revised his first verdict slightly in the green- 
horn’s favor. 

At the same instant, Blackfoot Smith, a lank Missourian 
with a broken nose, stepped into the room, dusty, sun- 
burned, in hat and buckskins, his huge Spanish spurs 
dragging behind his moccasins over the earthen floor. 
White Head stepped forward to greet him. 

‘Blackfoot, old hoss, how are ye? ’Seems like the old 
thing to see you here. Whar’s yore companyeros?’ 

Smith shook hands with the Agent, nodded perfunctorily 
toward the Captain, sat down, then turned toward the 
Colonel. His flattened nose combined with his tired, up- 
raised eyes to give an impression of loyalty in defeat. He 
was crestfallen, worried, without the spring and snap 
characteristic of his usually buoyant, devil-may-care spirit. 
He looked round wearily, resting his hands on the bale of 
robes on which he sat. Bent waited with Indian patience 
while Smith swallowed the brandy Andrew had brought. 
The man drank without any apparent pleasure, and sat 
waiting for the Colonel to begin — a bad sign. 

‘Well, old hoss,’ said the Colonel at last, ‘back a’ready? 
Where’s the pack train? How many pack? And how many 
the lodge?’ 

‘Ninety lodges, and better’n a hundred pack in sight, I 
judge. But I didn’t get any. The mules are down to the 
Big Timbers, coming on in in the morning. I thought you’d 
want to know.’ 

Colonel Bent sat up sharply, his eyes fastened upon the 
unfortunate trader. ‘You say you didn’t get any robes? 
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From Stone Calf? What’s the matter, anyhow? Have the 
Spaniards been cuttin’ in on us again with their damned 
whiskey?’ 

Blackfoot hastened to explain, his fingers moving in the 
sign talk in unconscious corroboration of his words: ‘Not 
yet, but they will be, if you don’t get there first. Stone Calf 
says he won’t trade for nothin’ but whiskey; the Arapahoes 
have been getting all they want from the Spaniards, and he 
cain’t see why the Cheyennes have to go without. He says, 
“Tell Gray Beard that he squeeze his likker through his 
fingers; he does not open his hand for me.’”’. .. While I was 
thar the chief hopped onto his pony and rode round the 
camp, yelling that he would kill any Injun as dared to trade 
with me. ... He says he talked a heap with you about this, 
and now he is tired. First come first served is his word. If 
you want his robes, you’ll have to send the kegs along in a 
hurry. I left him on the forks of the Platte, and he’ll be 
moving down to the Smoky or the Republican pretty soon, 
I reckon. I done the best I could, but it warn’t no use.’ The 
tired trader’s hands automatically passed each other in the 
sign for Cut Off — Finished. So far as he was concerned, it 
was the end. And Blackfoot Smith was as clever a trader 
as ever swapped a Cheyenne robe. 

William Bent knew it well. Blackfoot had been in his 
employ for more than ten years, and was the only white man 
who had completely mastered the difficult Cheyenne 
tongue. He knew those Indians so well, and was so well 
liked by them, that — if he failed — it seemed Bent might 
as well shut up shop. For a time no one spoke. The lines 
deepened in Bent’s tired face. Then a flash of his old fiery 
spirit showed itself again. ‘I’ll never send whiskey up 
there!’ he declared. 

Afterward, with a kindly thought for the tired man before 
him, he added: ‘Well, Blackfoot, I know you did your best. 
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You’ve earned a rest. I’m sending you to the Bayou to- 
morrow to run meat.’ 

Smith’s face was creased by a smile. Running meat would 
be a relaxation after all the worry and responsibility of 
trade with the camps. The Captain also showed interest: 
he wondered if he might ask to go along. 

The Colonel gave him no chance. ‘Send Hatcher up here, 
will you?’ Maybe Hatcher could make some suggestion. 

‘Bob Hatcher is as smart a man as ever throwed an 
Injun in his tracks,’ White Head announced hopefully. 

“You bet,’ Smith agreed. He stepped to the bar, emptied 
another glass, and went out — glad that the worst was over. 
In the silence they could hear his heavy spurs dragging 
across the clay roof of the portal, the faint creak of the 
ladder as he climbed down, and the scrape of gravel in the 
patio while he walked toward the warehouse flanking the 
big gate opposite. So great had been the dismay caused by 
Blackfoot’s news that not a man of them noticed the letters 
which protruded from his pocket as he left the room. Even 
Smith had forgotten them entirely. 

Two years before, the cholera had wiped out half the 
Indians on whose trade the Fort depended. That cut Bent’s 
business in two. The emigrants who followed the opening of 
the trail to California, and the passing Army of the West in 
the late Mexican War, had burned off the grass and cut the 
timber on the Arkansas River. And so the Indians who had 
been accustomed to trade at the Fort no longer came, since 
they knew they would find no forage for their ponies, no fuel 
for their fires, no buffalo for their larder. Bent hardly saw 
hide or hair of them now. To trade at all, he had to send his 
pack trains to find them — away on the Canadian, the 
Republican, the Platte. Worst of all, the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, presuming on the protection of the soldiers of the 
United States (of which they had suddenly become citi- 
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zens), roved freely about, peddling contraband whiskey, 
undermining the prestige of the old established traders, de- 
bauching the Indians. The ‘Spaniards’ had no forts to main- 
tain: it was nothing to them if the drunken savages ran wild, 
killing the whites. Before the Mexican War, Bent had been 
able to keep most of the smugglers out, using his traders as 
a kind of police to protect the red men. But now the 
smugglers were more and more numerous, and more and 
more the Indians fell under their influence, trading their 
hard-won robes for poisoned liquor, which left them poor, 
sick, full of ill-will, and often enough crippled their powers 
as hunters, even when it did not cause strife and murder 
within the tribe. —The Cheyennes themselves had protested, 
sending delegations of chiefs to Washington to beg for the 
suppression of the illegal traffic, afraid of the wars which 
must follow. But the War Department cheerfully continued 
its practice of treating the symptoms of this evil, leaving the 
cause unchecked. 

The Indian, for all his good intentions, could not cope 
with the whiskey, once the trader brought it to him. For 
the redskin had no traditions, no conventions, with regard 
to drinking. He simply drank all he could get, all he could 
swallow, and let the consequences take care of themselves. 
The Arapahoes were already a nation of drunkards. And 
now Stone Calf, a Cheyenne chief, dared to demand whiskey 
of Bent himself! Nobody expected decency of the Arapahoes 
nowadays. But when the loyal Cheyennes rebelled, the end 
of Old Fort Bent seemed plain in sight. 

‘Have a night-cap, Captain?’ asked Bent, preferring to 
have no listeners while his business was discussed. ‘Andrew, 
put the bottle on the bar and run along to bed. I'll be up 
late to-night.’ The Captain stepped to the bar, and Andrew, 
after filling his glass, waddled off, his black skin showing 
through the rents in his faded calico shirt. 
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Captain Rawlins lingered over his drink. He had sensed 
jthe Colonel’s dismay, but it was nothing to him that the old 
Fort was about to fall. He drank slowly, then turned to go, 
bidding his host a curt good-night over his shoulder. Thus 
he stepped into the doorway blindly, and, before he knew it, 
collided with Hatcher, who had come up noiselessly in his 
moccasins while the others talked. Recoiling, the two men 
stood poised on opposite sides of the threshold, neither quite 
willing — for the moment — to give way, so intent had each 
been on advancing. But the Colonel, eager to get to busi- 
ness, called out at once, ‘Come on in, Bob,’ and the Captain 
reluctantly gave way. 

‘Here’s the mail, Colonel,’ said Hatcher, his gray eyes 
blinking a little in the light of the candles. He was tall, fair, 
clean-shaven, erect as an Indian, and with all the Indian’s 
easy carriage and aplomb. There was nothing striking about 
him in repose. His legs were slightly bowed from lifelong 
riding; his strong, capable hands were spotted by the sun. 
But the man’s husky figure and well-poised head gave an 
impression of competence, of strength in reserve. The 
arrogant soldier took him in at a glance, and once more 
started for the door. 

‘Hold on, Captain. Here’s a letter for you,’ and the 
Colonel handed it over. Captain Rawlins turned back to the 
bar to read his long-awaited orders. As he read, he smiled 
and straightened. Afterward he remained, leaning on the 
bar, watching the little group with a certain lofty assurance. 
But Bent had no time for mail just then. He had waited for 
it for months; he could wait a few minutes longer. 

Bent jerked his closed fist at the vacant chair. ‘Sit down, 
Bob,’ he ordered. 

Hatcher obeyed, while White Head refilled his pipe, and 
the Captain stared. 

‘Stone Calf demands whiskey. Somebody will have to 
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‘come round” him. He’s too sassy. You know him better 
than any man in the Fort. You’re the one to go.’ 

Hatcher nodded. ‘Blackfoot told me.’ 

Bent went on. ‘You start come sun-up. If the Spaniards 
don’t beat you there, you’ll find better’n a hundred pack. 
I want you to make tracks, boy. Make the chief a big gift 
‘on the prairie,’ sabe? Open your hand for him. Juan can 
go, and Bill Geary to interpret. Don’t take any more mules 
than you have to: you can trade for more in the camps, and 
I’m going to send all I can to St. Louis. The wagon train 
will be traveling mighty light this ne and mules are about 
all I can count on to pay expenses.’ 

White Head took his old black clay out of his mouth at 
this, and, scowling fiercely, growled out, ‘Hard doin’s, 
wagh! But old Fort Bent ain’t gone under yit, I reckon. I 
plumb forgot to tell ye, Colonel. I want you to haul out 
them Injun annuities this year for me. That’ll fill up fifteen 
thunderin’ big Pittsburg wagons, or I’m a nigger. No 
durned greenhorn has got any claim to that contract while 
old Bill Bent’s half froze for a load, sure as my gun has hind- 
sights.’ 

‘Thanks, White Head; that will help a heap.’ The Colonel 
was touched, and relieved as well. But White Head Fitz- 
patrick was embarrassed to speechlessness. He chewed his 
pipe savagely, and hid his face in a cloud of smoke. 

‘How many men will you need, Bob?’ Bent went on. 

‘Not many, if you let me take Blue. Mules will go plumb 
to hell after that white bell-mare.’ 

‘Take her and welcome. You and Smith talk things over, 
and fill your packs. If Stone Calf trades in all his robes, he’ll 
want some blankets, too, I reckon.’ 

‘Blackfoot says the chief won’t hear to such fofurraw, 
Colonel. ’Tain’t no use my ridin’ all that ways unless we 
pack likker.’ 
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“Maybe the chief will change his mind after you get 
there.’ 

Hatcher shook his head. ‘Not if I know Stone Calf. If 
you don’t send fire-water, you might as well quit.’ There 
was a certainty about his tone, his poised body, that carried 
conviction. 

Bent’s stooped shoulders straightened, and there was a 
gleam in his black eye. ‘I’ll never send whiskey up there. 
I'll sell the Fort first.’ 

‘Why not, Colonel?’ asked the Captain, unable to mind 
his own business. ‘Won’t they get it, anyway? I’ve heard 
whiskey pays better than anything else.’ 

‘It does — mighty well — for one season. But it is the 
ruination of trade. The Indian trades his robes for a head- 
ache, and hates the man who sold it to him. Next season 
you pay for it — twice over. Besides — the Cheyennes are 
my own people.’ 

‘Wagh! Send it along, Colonel. This ain’t the fust time 
Stone Calf has tasted likker.’ White Head could not bear to 
see the Colonel in distress. 

The Captain laughed — suddenly. ‘Well, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, that’s a good one. You’re United States Agent to 
these Indians. Your duty is to enforce the Intercourse 
Laws, and see that nobody sells liquor to your wards. But 
there you sit and urge Colonel Bent to send it to them. 
You ought to report him for attempting it.’ 

White Head stirred to battle. Removing the pipe from 
between his teeth, he blazed back wrathfully at the Captain. 
‘Do ye hear now, ye blamed greenhorn? I trapped the 
mountains when you were a kitten, I did. I’ve fought 
Injuns and lived with ’em all my days: I know them, and 
they know me, I reckon. Well, a drunken Injun is a devil. 
But listen to me. 

‘Who has kept the peace on the plains for twenty year? 
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Colonel Bent here. Who has kept the trails open, and safe 
for all but greenhorns? Colonel Bent, the same. Who was 
it got the Cheyennes and Arapahoes to set and smoke with 
the Kioways and Comanches, what had been a-scalpin’ each 
other since Adam was a kitten? Colonel Bent. He’s some, 
heis. No man hasa better right to trade them Injuns whis- 
key than he has.... I’m the Agent, all right, and a damn 
good one, don’t you forget it. I made a big treaty last sum- 
mer, up thar to Horse Crick. I got ’em to come in and 
smoke; I give ’em their annuities; they were all as good as 
so many chillun round a Christmas Tree. Then off they go, 
and I know that afore the grass is high they'll be at it ag’in, 
the way things are a-goin’. I tell you, you cussed Ned, that 
when Old Fort Bent goes under, all /el/ will break loose on 
these plains like you never saw before. Life won’t be worth 
nothin’ on the peraira for many a year after that, and you 
can bet your last cent on it, too.’ 

Eulogy was little to the Colonel’s taste: he cast about to 
change the subject. But the Captain had heard too much; 
he flashed back at White Head. ‘When the First Dragoons 
arrive, we'll see about this business of whiskey peddling,’ he 
announced, and, laying down his glass, started for the door. 

‘Will ye?’ said White Head, and guffawed. 

But Hatcher was on his feet in an instant. The Captain 
might wrangle with White Head all night: who cared? 
White Head could take care of himself. But Hatcher, fore- 
man for Bent, was touchy as a porcupine when the talk 
turned against the Fort. His big voice sprang out at the 
Captain. 

‘Who the hell are you, anyhow?’ 

‘Captain Rawlins, First Dragoons, United States Army,’ 
the Captain snapped back. 

‘Who the hell is he?’ Hatcher’s answer came, a sneering 
drawl. 
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‘He’s here to buy the Fort for the War Department.’ 

‘In case the Colonel sells,’ Hatcher prompted uneasily. 

‘In case the War Department buys,’ the Captain cor- 
rected. 

“You’re sassy as a wolf pup, ain’t you?’ Hatcher mocked, 
enraged by the young officer’s hateful assurance. 

‘Perhaps...’ The Captain tucked away his letter in the 
pocket of the white shooting-jacket ... ‘But then, you see, 
I have orders to appraise the Fort.’ 

He paused a moment to let that statement have its effect. 
That it had an effect was very evident. Not one of the 
three men moved or uttered a word. The Captain smiled 
superciliously, sniffed, and went out. His hard boot-heels 
rang on the roof of the old portal, and the rickety ladder 
groaned under his heavy tread as he marched down into the 
moonlit patio. 

Colonel Bent savagely tore open his own letter from the 
War Department, read it, flung it upon the table. ‘Boys, 
that lousy Ned told the truth. He’s here to set the price.’ 

‘Wagh! Don’t let that cussed greenhorn bully you, 
Colonel,’ White Head growled. 

‘It’s a hell of a price that skunk will make you,’ said 
Hatcher grimly. ‘You don’t need to sell, Colonel. Let me 
pack the likker up there. He dared ye to. Are you going to 
take a dare?’ 

Bent sat bolt upright, and his black eyes burned. Why, 
he had let the Army use his fort all through the Mexican 
War, and never claimed a cent. He had acted as guide and 
scout, and been paid with an empty title. And now the 
War Department, which he had helped, sent this whipper- 
snapper of a captain out to dictate terms of sale! Such 
treatment galled him terribly: the price he had suggested 
by letter had been very moderate. 

William Bent was no ordinary trader: from his boyhood 
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he had been trapper and fighter first. Now he was old and 
tired, and the berserk rage of the undisciplined mountain 
man flared less frequently from his sobered spirit. But he 
could be pushed just so far— and no farther. His pupils 
dilated, the stern lines deepened about that square, un- 
compromising jaw. He jumped up, and his voice rang with 
sudden fury. 

‘Hell’s full of soldiers! They’ll never get my fort. Get 
to work, Bob. Pack the kegs to Stone Calf. I want you to 
put out come sun-up. Make tracks, now. Sabe?’ 

‘You bet,’ Hatcher rejoiced. ‘We'll beat their game yet. 
...90 long.’ Already he was at the door. 

The Colonel, smiling again — more happily this time— 
raised a detaining hand. ‘Hold on, Bob. There’s one 
thing. Come home by way of the mountains. Andrew says 
there’s nary a sprig of mint left on the place. We'll want 
some to celebrate the Fourth when you get back. I’m going 
to make the old Fort pop this year — if it’s the last thing I 
do.’ 

‘That'll be a long ways off the trail,’ Hatcher reminded 
him. 

‘What of it? There’s no hurry to get back: your packs 
can’t go to the settlements this season. ...Send Boggs up 
here; I’m going to start the wagon train to Missouri to- 
morrow, loaded or not. If we don’t reach St. Louis pretty 
quick, some greenhorn will be hauling those annuities, and 
we'll have to come back empty.’ 

The Colonel’s reference to the Indian Agent’s generosity 
embarrassed the old trapper terribly. To relieve himself, 
White Head turned scowling upon Hatcher, who had al- 
ready passed the threshold. 

‘Look here, young feller!’ he called. ‘Are you aimin’ to 
trade likker to them thar Injuns 0’ mine?’ 

‘Sure, old coon. Why not?’ 
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‘A thoughtless kitten like you will put your foot into a 
trap some day.’ 

‘Hell’s full of such traps,’ Hatcher observed scorn- 
fully. 

White Head smiled with glee, spat out of the window for 
emphasis, and announced, ‘Wal, old beaver, I wanted to 
know for sure, ’cause this child’s goin’ along — to make it 
offeectal!’ 


CHAPTER II 
EL CIBOLERO 


LAUGHING at his old friend’s joke, Hatcher hurried from the 
room and across the flat roof of the portal, which extended 
like an awning turned to clay clear around the four sides of 
the spacious patio. His head was full of his new responsi- 
bility, of the thousand immediate duties it laid upon him, 
and fired by a grim determination to beat the Mexican 
smugglers to the Cheyenne camps and get Stone Calf’s 
precious robes. He had a swaggering confidence that he 
must win. 

For Hatcher was keen to save the Fort from the War 
Department, not merely out of loyalty to Bent, not merely 
out of anger at the sassy Captain. He knew that Bent’s 
Fort was the last stronghold of the fur trade, the last 
crumbling barrier between himself and the monotonous life 
of the settlements. He could not conceive of a better life 
than he lived as Bent’s foreman. He loathed the settle- 
ments, felt out of place there. And once Bent’s Fort went 
under, he knew he could never hope for as snug a berth 
elsewhere on the prairie. Thirty years old, foot-loose most 
of the year, with nary a woman to tie him down, he felt full 
of the old ginger and r’arin’ to go. The day the old Fort 
busted would be the end of his life as a mountain man, and 
— as it seemed to him then — the end of life altogether. 
And life — as he knew it — was too good to lose. 

Coming from the brightly lighted room, Hatcher’s eyes 
could see the broad patio and massed walls of the Fort only 
as a gray blur in the moonlight. He descended the ladder 
rapidly, and it was not until he stood on the gravel that his 
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vision cleared again. His mind was full of the new responsi- 
bilities just placed upon his shoulders, and he had taken 
several steps across the courtyard before he noticed a group 
half-hidden in the shadow of the hide-press in the middle of 
the open space. 

The Captain’s white shooting-jacket first caught his eye, 
and immediately afterward he recognized the white blouse 
and graceful figure of Dolores, daughter of the Mexican 
housekeeper. The pair stood close together, and the low 
murmur of their voices came to Hatcher’s ear, the quick 
staccato of the officer’s speech playing against the soft, 
liquid syllables of the girl’s Spanish. 

His first impulse had been to avoid the Captain and pass 
round the patio in the shadow of the portal. But seeing 
what the man was up to, he was swept by a strong feeling of 
angry disgust, and strode on his way — straight for the door 
of the warehouse opposite, not caring whether he interrupted 
their conference or not. ‘Fine goings-on! To be hangin’ 
around a child like Dolores at this time of night! Darned 
greenhorn! He ought to make tracks for the settlements, 
and leave little girls alone.’ 

As Hatcher passed, Dolores drew back, for she saw him 
first. But the officer’s back was toward the trader, whose 
moccasins made little noise. The girl’s sudden retreat only 
incited the Captain the more. He took a quick step forward, 
seized her in his arms, and planted his lips on her neck as she 
twisted her head aside. Hatcher halted, and would have 
spoken. But at that moment he saw in the shadow beyond 
the hide-press a crouching figure. Even as he turned, it 
sprang forward, and the moonlight glittered on a knife- 
blade. 

‘None o’ that, now!’ said Hatcher, in a swift whisper. 
Quickly he stepped round the corner of the hide-press and 
threw himself between the stabber and the officer’s white- 
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clad back. The wiry Spaniard’s rush brought him up 
against the solid muscles of the trader, braced to block him, 
and could press no farther. Hatcher seized the wrist below 
the knife, and wrenched the blade away. The Spaniard 
struggled, almost sobbing with hatred and excitement. 
‘Let me go, Sefior. Dzos/ I will kill this pig of a soldier!’ 

‘None o’ that, man,’ Hatcher repeated, in Spanish, hold- 
ing the struggling Spaniard in his bear-like hug. ‘I'll tend 
to the greenhorn for you. The Colonel won’t have no 
fighting here. I’ve got you, Chaves; you might as well give 
in. Go on over to the warehouse and wait for me. Vaya! 
Go!’ 

The slight noise of the scuffle and the cool orders of the 
trader were scarcely heard on the other side of the hide- 
press, where Dolores’s firm breasts, just budding into 
womanhood, rose and fell in a passion of anger, indignation, 
and tears. She stamped her foot and stormed at the un- 
repentant Captain, breaking out into incoherent torrents of 
broken English, her native Spanish patois, and swearing — 
innocently enough — in the frank manner of the trappers 
among whom she had been brought up. The officer was 
delighted with her response, and, seeing his delight, she 
became more furious than ever, advancing upon him and 
calling down the wrath of Heaven and all the saints upon 
his infidel head. Passionate child that she was, petted and 
pampered by all the people at the Fort, and independent as 
a wild thing, she could not endure the least infringement of 
her liberty. Moreover, she was horribly embarrassed, for 
Hatcher had seen the caress, and Hatcher — twice her age 
— was to her a venerable personage. 

To avoid her attack, the Captain backed around the press, 
and so came upon Hatcher, just as he released the Spaniard. 
The trader, seeing the Captain coming, slipped the knife 
unobtrusively into his belt, gave the Spaniard a shove 
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toward the warehouse door, with a low ‘ Vaya,’ and stood 
waiting for the Captain to approach. 

The Captain was laughing gayly, and avoiding the blows 
which the girl rained upon his shaking shoulders. He had 
not suspected how very nearly the episode had been the end 
of his wayward career. Hatcher watched the affair only for 
an instant. Then, with a glance at the Spaniard’s retreating 
back, he made one step forward, and taking the hands of 
Dolores in his own, quieted her with a word. 

‘Where’s your mother, child? You ought to be in bed. I 
- will talk to this accursed pig,’ he said, in Spanish. The girl 
stood for a moment, her tense muscles set to struggle with 
any man whatever. Then she caught her breath, raised her 
hands to her face, and began sobbing. He released her, and 
a moment later she turned and ran, and disappeared in the 
shadow of the portal. 

‘By George,’ said the Captain, ‘what a little wild cat! I 
must say I envy you the ease with which you handle her. 
Though just why you take it upon yourself to interfere with 
my dalliance is not very clear.’ 

‘Dolores is just a child, Captain,’ Hatcher explained, 
ignoring the man’s annoyance, schooling himself. ‘If 
you're a-lookin’ for women to handle, I reckon you’d better 
make tracks for the settlements, where folks will appreciate 
your style.’ 

The implied compliment (as the Captain took it to be) 
somewhat relieved his pique. ‘Women are the same every- 
where,’ he instructed the other. ‘I’ve knocked about a good 
bit in my time. The harder they fight at first, the kinder 
they are in the end.’ 

‘Maybe you have a woman to home?’ Hatcher suggested 
blandly. 

‘If I had, what of it? As the poet says, 


When we are far from the lips that are dear, 
We can always make love to the lips that are near.’ 
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‘Maybeso,’ Hatcher answered. ‘But the poet you speak 
of didn’t live on Arkansas, I reckon. There’s men here- 
abouts who might sink a knife in you clean up to Green 
River, or put a galena pill through your lights, if they catch 
you playing pranks with Dolores.’ 

‘Is that a threat, or a warning?’ His tone was testy. 

‘Take it how you like, Captain. It was meant friendly- 
like.’ 

‘You seem very much interested in the young woman,’ 
said the Captain acidly. 

‘Young woman!...Dolores?... Why, she’s nothin’ to 
me, I reckon. That child used to sit on my knee. She’s the 
pet of the Fort.’ 

‘She’d sit on your knee now, if I’m any judge. But if 
you're not interested, why interfere with me?’ 

Hatcher became a trifle more deliberate. ‘If you’re lookin’ 
for trouble, Captain, I reckon I might as well have let 
Chaves stick this blade into your back just now. But — I 
didn’t.’ 

‘By George! Why did he go looking for me?’ The 
Captain reached for the weapon, but Hatcher put the evi- 
dence back into his belt. 

‘I reckon you can guess. But since you’re so damn smart 
about it, maybe I might as well have saved my breath.’ 

‘I can take care of myself, I think,’ bragged the officer. 
Then he added, reluctantly, ‘Thanks all the same.’ 

“You’re welcome,’ Hatcher replied evenly. The green- 
horn’s ornery hide warn’t worth saving, if it come to that. 
He was amused that the Captain should think any one in the 
old Fort cared whether he lived or died. Thanks, indeed! 
Hatcher had had quite another motive. But seeing the 
officer’s unrepentant air, he went on, ‘Captain, you’re 
supposed to be an educated man. So I reckon you’ve heard 
tell of a spree called the Boston Tea Party?’ 
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‘What of it?’ This was getting to be a bore. 

“Well, twenty-odd year ago Colonel Bent come out here 
and built this Fort, and for twenty-odd year there’s been no 
trouble inside these walls. The Colonel likes peace and 
quiet, and what he likes he'll gz#, you bet. Trappers and 
traders and hunters and Injuns, and folks like you from 
God-knows-where have come and gone, and nary a man, red 
or white, has been killed inside the gates of Old Fort Bent.’ 

‘What’s that. to do with the Boston Tea Party?’ He 
spoke sharply. 

‘I’m a-comin’ to that,’ Hatcher replied coolly. ‘I reckon 
you ll admit that the man who led that Tea Party was some 
punkins — a feller who ran things to suit himself?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ The officer was annoyed at the turn the 
talk had taken. He preferred to talk about himself and his 
own affairs. 

‘Did you-all ever hear his name?’ Hatcher persisted. 

‘No. Never. Some regular Yankee, no doubt.’ 

‘I judged you hadn’t heard it,’ Hatcher went on deliber- 
ately. ‘So I’m a-goin’ to tell you now, and then you can act 
accordin’.’ 

The Captain was exasperated. ‘Well, then, what was it?’ 
he fumed. 

‘I reckoned you’d want to know. His name was Captain 
— Silas — Bent. The Colonel is his grandson. And neither 
of ’em give a damn for soldiers.’ 

Hatcher stood a moment to watch his point sink in. Then 
he turned on his heel and walked away to the open door of 
the warehouse just north of the big east gate. 

The door stood open, and a light shone softly out. Hat- 
cher stepped under the portal, and passed on over the 
threshold of the wareroom. Inside, Blackfoot Smith sat on 
a hogshead of molasses, smoking his pipe and swinging one 
leg disconsolately, while he kept one eye on the sullen 
Spaniard, Chaves. 
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Chaves sat smoking a corn-shuck cigarette. He was a 
strapping fellow, and clad in the close-fitting leather jacket 
and trousers and flat straw hat of the Spanish cibolero, or 
professional buffalo runner. The chin straps of his tilted 
headgear framed a strong, fierce face, from which smoulder- 
ing eyes looked alertly out. He was not so swarthy as most 
Mexicans. Good cause for that: his blood was pure Spanish. 
He knew it, and even in repose his body suggested the 
habitual insolence of a man secure in his own superiority. 
As Hatcher entered, he blew three streams of pale-blue 
smoke from his capacious lungs — smoke which somehow 
seemed a gesture of ineffable contempt. | 

Hatcher gave him a glance, then went to a shelf and took 
down a cheap trade gun — a Nor’west fusil — wooden stock 
and gas-pipe barrel, such as were sold to the Indians. Add- 
ing a supply of powder and a pig of Galena lead, he laid the 
lot on the box where Chaves sat, and spoke his mind. 

‘A su disposicién, Sefior. Vamos!’ Which, in mountain 
man parlance, would have been more accurately expressed 
as ‘Here’s your fixin’s. Git!’ 

Chaves looked down at Hatcher’s peace-offerings in utter 
scorn. He made no move to take them. He ejected more 
smoke from his lungs, in silence, and the fire in his smoulder- 
ing eyes leaped and glittered. 

Hatcher spoke English then. It was more to the point. 
“The Colonel won’t have no fightin’ here, Chaves. We're 
not lookin’ for trouble with nobody. There’s a little some- 
thing for you “‘on the prairie,’”’ seein’ as you and me had a 
run-in just now. There they are: take ’em or leave ’em. 
But get out. Make tracks, sabe? Vaya!’ 

Chaves dropped lightly from the box on which he sat, and 
with one furious sweep of his vigorous arm struck the pre- 
sents to the floor. He would have none of them: the lance 
was his weapon. 
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Afterward, he spoke in Spanish, and at length. 

Yes, he would go. He had been in the Fort only one night, 
butit was enough. Plenty... . The Colonel says no fighting; 
the Colonel says come; the Colonel says go. The Colonel 
giveth and the Colonel taketh away. Truly, this Colonel 
owns both the plains and the mountains, and the buffalo and 
the Indians as well. Nobody else must trade with the 
Indians: nobody must give them a drink. Nobody must 
look at a woman in fis fort; nobody must draw a knife to 
defend the honor of a girl. And if the poor Mexican pelados 
carry so much as a load of corn to the Cheyenne camps, 
Blackfoot Smith will be there to claim every third buffalo 
robe as the price of his gracious permission to deal with the 
redskins. Once there had been a price on Sefior Smith’s 
head, but now that Santa Fé was filled with the soldiers of 
the Americanos, he could rob and plunder without mercy; 
there was nobody to interfere. But as for the Fort and the 
Colonel — Caraho! — to hell with them all. He — Chaves 
— would have none of their dirty trash: let them use it to 
cheat their brothers, the Indians!... 

Blackfoot Smith was outraged at this true account of his 
methods, and enraged that any darned Spaniard should 
dare to utter it. He jumped from his hogshead, and struck 
at Chaves. But the czbolero pushed him away. ‘The Colonel 
says no fighting in his fort, ha? Is that for has men — that 
order — or only for strangers who come to buy a little pro- 
vision — at extortionate prices? What do you say, Sefior 
Hatcher?’ 

‘Set down, Blackfoot!’ yelled Hatcher, though his com- 
mand was hardly necessary, as Chaves had sent Smith 
reeling back against a pile of robes. Smith remained there, 
grumbling half-hearted protests. For, clever trader though 
he undoubtedly was, Smith was no fighter, and knew it. 
The collapse of his bluff made Chaves show his white teeth in 
a smile. 
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‘Git out, now, before I throw ye out.’ Hatcher spoke in 
low, even tones. He moved round the piles of boxes to get 
at Chaves. And Chaves, having felt the foreman’s strength 
once already that night, moved slowly toward the door. 
There he paused, got out flint and steel, lighted a cigarillo. 
Having quenched the wick of his lighter, he spoke, jerking 
out words and smoke together. ‘My knife, if it please you, 
Sefior. It is some distance to my wagons down the stream. 
I have no other arms.’ 

Wagons! Blackfoot Smith wondered: what was a cibolero 
doing with wagons? Hatcher should have been warned in 
time. But his mind was so full of his pressing responsibili- 
ties, he was so eager to be rid of the Spaniard, that he let 
the words pass unquestioned. ‘Bueno!’ A jerk of his wrist 
sent the knife spinning toward the insolent Spaniard; it 
struck the lintel not six inches above the man’s head, and 
stuck there, quivering. 

Chaves stood without a tremor, flicked the ash from his 
cigarillo, showed his white teeth once more. Then, reaching 
up, he pulled the blade from the heavy beam, slipped it into 
its sheath, and laughed his mocking gratitude. Hatcher 
followed to let him through the big gates. 

On the threshold, Chaves halted for a word: ‘A thousand 
thanks, Sefior! Adios! I go now to gather the robes which 
your great Colonel could not win!’ 

With that, he was gone. In the warehouse, Blackfoot 
Smith heard Hatcher bang and bolt the big iron gates behind 
him. 


CHAPTER III 
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WHEN Hatcher came back from the gate, he found Blackfoot 
Smith cursing the Spaniards in general and Chaves in par- 
ticular, calling them everything ugly and foul which he 
could rake up from a varied vocabulary compiled from 
Blackfoot, Sioux, Cheyenne, French, Spanish, and English 
sources. In short, Chaves was a long ways the sassiest 
palou Smith had seen yit, and that was some! And when 
Hatcher told him of the Spaniard’s last word, Blackfoot 
Smith exploded: ‘Why didn’t ye kill the skunk, Bob? You 
don’t aim to let iim run off with the trade, do you?’ 

Hatcher was scornful. ‘Shucks! Let him talk. I'll learn 
him who this country belongs to. He’s been stickin’ cows so 
long with that lance of his, he’s plumb forgot what a fight 
with a human looks like. I reckon he can’t hamstring me. 
If he gets the robes, he can have my hair, and welcome.’ 

Hatcher was scornful. He had kicked too many pelados 
into the street in Taos and Santa Fé to think twice about 
any threats they might make. Even Smith had bluffed 
dozens of them time and again, even when all alone on the 
prairie. Hatcher had heard Smith cuss before, and he well 
knew how little fire there was under all that acrid smoke. 
But he could not shut Smith off at first. 

‘Shut up, Blackfoot. You talk too much. I noticed you 
warn’t so peart while the Spaniard was still in the Fort.’ 

Profanely Smith bragged how little he cared for all the 
pelados in the world. ‘But this Chaves, now; he’s a hoss of 
a different color.’ 

Hatcher laughed. ‘Well, then, I reckon we’d better stop 
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talking and get to business. ... The Colonel said I might 
pack along some powder and ball, blankets, and such like 
fofurraw. How about it, Blackfoot?’ 

‘’Tain’t no use, Bob. Lessen maybe Alights-on-the- 
Cloud brings his band into the camp. They do say he is 
making medicine against the Pawnees. But I reckon it 
won’t come to nothing. The chiefs don’t want war. They’ll 
be going on the spring hunt afore long. You stick to whis- 
key: that’s what they want up there.’ 

Hatcher nodded: Blackfoot, fresh from the camps, must 
know. But at any rate he had to choose the presents for 
Stone Calf. And he knew very well that Stone Calf’s good 
will might mean a banner trade, whereas a poor trade would 
compel the Colonel to sell. He was not afraid of Chaves. 
Nor of the Captain, waiting beside the failing Colonel like 
a wolf beside a dying buffalo bull. Hatcher was a realist: he 
knew that the plains still belonged to the Indians, and that 
the prosperity of everybody — trader, Spaniard, or soldier 
— was theirs to give or withhold. He spared no pains that 
night to choose gifts that would tickle the fancy of the in- 
solent Cheyenne chief. 

He looked round the familiar walls of the long low ware- 
room at the bales and boxes stored there. The outer wall 
was pierced with loopholes, and near these open spaces 
were left, so that the movements of the defenders might be 
unhampered in case of an attack. Elsewhere were shelves 
piled with boxes of goods for the Indian trade: beads, flints, 
buckles, finger-rings, paints, silver ‘hair-money,’ hawks’ 
bells, tubular bone Iroquois beads, steel bracelets, fire steels, 
hand axes, tin pans, awls, Green River knives, pigs of 
galena lead, powder-horns, beaver and bear traps, looking- 
glasses, combs, needles, thread, pins, ribbons — all kinds of 
fofurraw, as the trappers called such civilized trinkets. 

Along with these were stowed cases of imported edibles — 
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‘States doin’s’ —: bags of coffee, sugar, raisins, flour; boxes 
of water-crackers, salt pork in barrels, bottles of pepper- 
sauce, saleratus, and spices of all sorts. On the lower shelves 
were stacked bales of calico, flannel, domestic cotton, blue 
and scarlet strouding, dressed buckskins, three-point Nor’- 
west blankets, red as blood. 

Hatcher’s eyes rested longest upon the middle of the 
room, where in a long row reposed the crates and boxes filled 
with hardware: axes, kettles, spare parts for the wagons, 
horseshoes and oxshoes, hoop-iron (from which the Indians 
made arrow-heads), lance-heads, trade guns, Nor’west fusils, 
and beside these many a short keg of Pass brandy, rum, and 
Taos Lightning. The sight of them made him gloomy: he 
shook his head. All those goods — and no market! His eyes 
swept the room in rapid inventory. 

Other boxes were ranged along the inner wall, among 
them one banded with heavy straps of iron. In it Bent had 
once kept silver ingots from Mexico, bags of the curious 
slug coinage of the California mints. But now, more’n 
likely, it held nothing but a few odd dollars turned in by 
passing emigrants from the States. 

A few bales of buffalo robes — the harvest of the Kiowa 
and Comanche winter hunt — loomed in a dark mound at 
one end, and piles of blankets, both trade and Navajo, all 
white and black and red and blue, enlivened the shadowy 
room with their patterns and colors. Harness, ropes, and 
saddlery hung on pegs, and tobacco in great brown twists 
overflowed its containers. 

The two men talked things over, laid out the goods for the 
trip: whiskey in small flat kegs made to fit the back of a 
mule; for the chief a full pack of fine blankets, a dozen 
knives, two good guns, a kettle, a saddle, coffee, sugar, and 
an assortment of paints and fofurraw to gladden the hearts 
of the chief’s numerous wives. Smith kept complaining 
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that it was foolish to pack all that along; only whiskey was 
wanted, he insisted. And at last Hatcher became tired of the 
sound of his voice and sent him into the bastion to make up 
a few packs of powder and ball, on the slim chance that war 
with the Pawnees might really come to pass. 

Tired and sleepy, Smith went off grumbling, leaving 
Hatcher to enter the goods on the company’s books against 
his name, and to check the packs as they were made up and 
carried out under the portal. Hatcher sat on one of the 
boxes, glad of a rest. He would be up all night, he knew 
that. Not many would sleep that night, what with the 
carpenter and blacksmith banging away, putting the last 
touches to the wagons for the start next day. He himself, 
as foreman, would have to see that everything was ready, 
that his mules were saddled, that his packers were equipped 
with the things they were forever forgetting until the last 
moment. He took such work for granted, so firmly had the 
Colonel’s careful methods been drilled into his men. Hat- 
cher took no unnecessary chances: adventure came without 
invitation. And so he sat and waited, smoking his pipe and 
thinking over what Smith had told him of the trails, the 
Indian sign, the temper of the chiefs, the size of the camps, 
the chance for fresh meat along the line of march. 

Disconsolately, his eye roved over all those crates and 
boxes in the warehouse, boxes crammed with unsold trade 
goods at a season when most of them should have been 
empty. Once the trade had been a source of great satisfac- 
tion to both trader and Indian, since neither placed any 
value upon his own product, and both profited highly from 
the exchange of furs and trinkets. But now 

‘Calf-time already,’ he grumbled, ‘and the wagon train 
not gone! It ought to have passed Pawnee Rock long before 
this.... Damn the greenhorns, anyhow. Bent’s big lodge 
ain’t what it was, and never will be again, I reckon.’ 
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The candles flickered, the stir of the fort came to his ears. 
The steady clang, clang, of the blacksmith’s hammer across 
the patio had ceased, but there was still the hum of voices 
and the shuffle of moccasins as men went to and fro on many 
errands. All this was music to his ears — the friendly bustle 
of the only permanent home he had ever known. The many 
men he had known there, now ‘gone under,’ the days ot 
labor and rejoicing he had passed with them! Days trivial 
and full of hardship, but now somehow glowing with warm 
memories. Vaguely, it struck him with a feeling of sadness, 
with that passion for old things, old ways, old faces, that 
sometimes takes a man by the throat and seems to make 
even the vivid present only a haunting memory of precious 
things long vanished in the dead past. 

He heard some one advancing outside, and the strains of 
an ancient song floated in. The singer was a little uncertain, 
but the air was so old, so familiar, that he recognized it at 
once...‘The Days When We Went Gypsying’ was the 
song: the voice was that of the old trapper. 

With the last bars, White Head swung into the room, 
somewhat unsteady on his pins, but still himself, the inimi- 
table. He blinked very solemnly at Hatcher, then began, 
querulously : 

‘Bob, I come to git my fixin’s for this here spree of ourn. 
Wagh! I come down outen the Colonel’s room after swal- 
lerin’ a few gourds of States brandy and sot to poker with 
that cussed Ned in the buckskin britches. Bob, dog-goned if 
he didn’t skin me outen hoss and beaver! He come round 
me slick, he did. My possible sack is plumb flat, and that’s 
a fact. Trot out your fixin’s, boy.’ 

‘Help yourself, old coon,’ Hatcher replied, smiling at the 
Indian Agent’s chagrin. ‘So you put your foot into a trap, 
hey? An old beaver like you? Wagh!’ 

‘Well, I did. That Cap’n is sure some, boy. Seems like he 
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wants to go along with us up to the Cheyenne camps. He’s 
plumb crazy to shoot a buffalo. But I told him to ask you. 
‘“‘Bob Hatcher is foreman,” I says.’ 

Hatcher shook his head. 

‘Ye see, Bob,’ White Head went on, ‘I figgered it might 
be a good trick for ye, in case Bent has to sell out. If the 
Cap’n jines the spree, maybe he’d make the Colonel a fair 
price after all. ’Tain’t nothin’ to him what Uncle Sam pays 
for the Fort, sabe?’ 

But the soldier’s peace-offering made no appeal to Hat- 
cher. He did not want Bent to sell, if it came to that; and 
the mere thought of being responsible for the Captain for 
weeks on end made Hatcher sick. He shook his head more 
vigorously. ‘I don’t want no greenhorns along,’ he said. 
His tone closed the subject. He burned his bridges then. 

‘IT reckoned you wouldn’t, so I didn’t encourage him none. 
The Cap’n laughs and says, “Lucky at cards, unlucky at 
love,’’ and begins to ask me all about a cussed mountain 
man name of Bob Hatcher.’ 

‘Wagh. What did he do that for?’ growled the trader. 

‘I says to him, ‘‘ Well, Cap’n, here’s to put out. This here 
Bob Hatcher, what the Injuns calls Spotted Hand, is sure 
some punkins, he is. Offhand, or with a rest, he makes ’em 
come. No cussed Spaniard can come round that child. He 
knows the signs of Injuns slick. Thar ain’t a critter as makes 
tracks on the prairie but he can read it. When it comes to 
liftin’ Pawnee topknots, or throwin’ the meat cold, he’s all 
thar, an’ that’s sartain. He’ll set an’ smoke with the biggest 
chiefs on the plains an’ come round ’em so slick they never 
rightly know what done it. He’ll break up a fandango down 
to Taos when the pelados git sassy, trade a robe with any 
man alive, ride the meanest kind of hoss, or set to poker at 
rendezvous while thar’s a pack of beaver left to lay.... 
An’ what’s more,” I says, and that was my trump card, 
‘““He’s handier with a rope than any white man living.’’’ 
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‘Wagh,’ said Hatcher, his face growing red at all this 
praise, just as White Head had intended that it should. 
“You laid it on a little too thick, Tom. You talk fire, and 
that’s a fact.’ 

‘“What’s more to the p’int,”’ I says, ‘‘the old beaver 
claims he was in hell oncet, and talked with the Old Gentle- 
man hisself down thar under the Spanish Peaks. How- 
somever,’’ I says, ‘‘Bob Hatcher wouldn’t stay thar; he told 
me the place was plumb full of greenhorns,” I says. “But 
ever since,’”’ I says, ‘Bob has got a hair of the Old Black 
Bear in him. Keep your eyes skinned,’ I says. ‘‘His tongue 
is short, but his arm is long!”’’ 

Hatcher, anxious to change the subject, pushed a plug of 
tobacco into the Agent’s hands. ‘Here! Cut a quid and 
chaw. You talk as fast as that ’Rapaho squaw of yourn, 
and that’s some!’ 

White Head could not resist this invitation, and for a 
time the flow of his loquacity was checked. He purchased 
powder and ball, a knife for the empty sheath at his belt, 
and expressed himself ready for a fight. ‘What’s the sign 
out on the plains, Bob? This child has been hearing talk of 
trouble, and the meanest kind at that.’ 

Hatcher nodded. ‘Blackfoot says some emigrants were 
scalped near Pawnee Rock. Arapahoes done it, from all they 
could tell him. Them that’s not rubbed out will be here afore 
long.’ 

“Them ’Rapahoes are damn bad Injuns, if I do say it as 
married one of ’em. We'll have to keep our eyes skinned 
this spree. Let’s see. Have I got all my fixin’s? Dupont 
powder — fine glazed — the best as ever I flashed; Galena 
pills — they make ’em come. And is the knife all right, 
Bob? I cain’t rightly see.’ 

Hatcher pointed out the trade name Green River incised 
on the blade just below the hilt, and Fitzpatrick swore he 
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was satisfied. ‘The moon’s goin’ down, Bob; it’ll soon be 
day. I’ll go over to the blacksmith shop and grind this edge 
a little; then I’ll catch up that cussed mule of mine afore 
they open the corral gate. Durn her old white hide!’ 
Thrusting the new knife into the worn old sheath at his 
belt, the Indian Agent began fumbling for his whetstone 
as he passed through the open door. Hatcher heard the 
shuffle of his moccasins die away across the patio. 

He sat staring at the hard adobe floor, moodily rubbing 
his rough chin between finger and thumb, waiting for old 
Juan, the head packer, to come and report all ready for the 
march at dawn. And so he did not see Dolores slip into the 
room and stand, shyly bold, awaiting a glance from him. 
She stood for some time in silence... . ‘Sefior,’ she called, 
in a soft voice. He looked up. 

In the gentle light of the tallow dips she made a pretty 
picture in the doorway, gravely appealing, for all her bare 
brown legs and plain serge petticoat. Her eyes were dark 
and lustrous, her glossy hair shone dully like a rifle barrel, 
and even white teeth showed through the red of her parted 
lips. She seemed both eager and timid, as though she had 
a secret to impart — or a question to ask. As indeed she 
had. She wanted to know what had become of Chaves, who 
had won her heart. And her mother must not know — 
her mother who had other plans... 

‘Come in, Sefiorita. Naughty child! What have you been 
up to? Trying to break Juan’s heart?’ he teased. For old 
Juan’s persistent passion for the child was a jest to every 
one in the Fort. Every one, that is, but Dolores — and her 
mother. The two of them took it all too seriously — though 
in very different ways. 

‘Oh, Juan! That one-eyed gray donkey! What have I to 
do with him? Let him take care. Nombre de Dios! No 
pelado shall have me. I shall marry a damned mountain 
man, white as the snow on the high sierras!’ 
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Hatcher laughed complacently, applauding her flattering 
declaration. For naturally enough he assumed she was 
thinking of some Americano — por Dios! perhaps of him- 
self, even. It never occurred to Hatcher that the girl might 
have Chaves in mind, for in his opinion no Spaniard was 
white, much less a mountain man. As for old Juan, the 
pelado, the greaser, the one-eyed, certainly he was not the 
man — a fellow old enough to be her grandfather. Hatcher 
little guessed what a patriarch he himself seemed to the 
child Dolores. 

‘Valgame Dios, Sefiorita. But you are only a baby — too 
young to think of marrying anybody.’ 

‘Not I, by my salvation! My mother was a mother when 
she was my age, Sefior Hatch. I am a woman now, behold 
me.’ She caught up a fringed shawl from a pile, whipped it 
round her with a flourish, and began stamping her smal] 
zapotes upon the earthen floor in one of the dances of her 
Spanish ancestors. Hatcher stopped laughing, and watched 
her with a growing admiration. He had always liked the 
child: he loved wild things. And now, for all her bare legs 
and scant blouse and whirling red petticoat — or perhaps 
because of them — there was a flame in her lithe young 
body that warmed him. He scarcely missed the music, so 
vivid was the rhythm of the girl’s movements. He began to 
feel a fatherly interest in her. 

‘Bueno, bueno!’ he applauded. ‘Your dancing is worth 
a present, Sefiorita. Look here.’ Hatcher reached down into 
an open box near by, and brought out a sheath-knife. 
Taking it by the blade, he handed it to the girl, who seized 
the shining steel with a cry of thanks and delight, admiring 
the long sharp blade, the bone haft with its bright brass 
rivets. 

‘It is yours now,’ he explained. ‘Keep it on you. And the 
next time some lousy skunk gets sassy with you, give him 
a rip with it.’ 
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Dolores brandished the knife dramatically. ‘Like this, 
eh, Sefior?’ And she laughed like the child she sometimes 
was. 

‘Bueno! Good!’ he cried again. ‘That’s the way. Give 
him Green River! I reckon he won’t come back to ask for 
more.’ 

‘Not even if I want him to come back, ha?’ she demanded, 
laughing. 

Then, all at once, she stopped, remained motionless an 
instant, poised for flight, and with a cry of alarm made for 
the door. But before she could escape through the narrow 
opening (more like a tunnel than a door, so thick was the 
wall), it was entirely filled by the huge shaking bulk of a 
smiling Mexican woman, who began laughing and swearing 
and gabbling the moment she appeared. ‘So! Here you 
are!’ the newcomer cried, in Spanish, making a grab at the 
girl, who ducked and tried to slip past to freedom. ‘Shame- 
less girl, you do well to wrap yourself in the mantilla, after 
such a spectacle as you make of yourself ...as though a 
full moon made the night a fiesta! Ave Maria! It is high 
time you were married, say I!’ 

And Chipita, as she was called in mockery of her great 
girth, drove the girl out into the patio, whence Hatcher 
could hear the woman’s voice, loud and good-natured for all 
its threats, ringing with pride in the rebellion of her daugh- 
ter. 

Hatcher took up the shawl Dolores had let fall at her 
mother’s coming, carefully folded it, and laid it again on the 
pile. It was a delicate, silken thing, with graceful fringes and 
a pattern certain to delight the heart of whatever squaw 
might wear it. Hardly knowing what he did, he put it on the 
bottom of the pile, as though to keep it from the hands of 
such an owner. It had been glorified by Dolores’s wearing. 

Yes, Dolores was a woman now, and ready for huggin’. 
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Well, she would make some mountain man a good wife. 
Some day he himself would be settling down in Taos or 
Californy with his woman, like Kit Carson, like St. Vrain, 
like the millionaire Maxwell, once like himself foreman for 
Bent. All of them had womaned and were happy and doing 
well. And Dolores — what a pity if an ignorant old herder 
like One-Eyed Juan carried her off! Somebody else ought 
to “come round” him and Chipita. Wagh! What if 
He recalled the Captain’s words, ‘She’d sit on your knee 
now, if I’m any judge.’ 

Hatcher caught up his thoughts, tapped the dottle from 
his pipe-bowl, and complacently stretched himself. ‘I 
reckon it’s a good thing I’m making tracks for the Platte 
come sun-up,’ he grumbled, jealous of his freedom. ‘I’ve 
been clerking down here at the Fort too long. Chances are, 
if I stuck around the big lodge much longer with that little 
gal and the moonlight, first thing I’d know, I’d feel cussed 
queer — like a cow with a lead pill in her lights — and 
that’s a fact.’ So he bragged idly to himself, secure, at ease, 
and in truth quite incredulous that any woman could ever 
cause him a moment’s anxiety. His self-satisfaction was 
undisturbed by any knowledge that Dolores was already 
head-over-heels in love with the czbolero, Chaves. 

When Smith came back from the bastion with the powder 
and ball, Hatcher made quick decision, acted at once. 
Heavy with sleep, Blackfoot Smith stared across his ruined 
nose at his boss, hardly able to tell where he was. But 
Hatcher shook the man’s shoulder. 

‘Look here. I’m a-going to the camps, doing your work. 
I want you to do something for me.’ 

‘Huh?’ Smith shook the sleep from his tired eyes. 

“You’re stayin’ here, ain’t you? Well, I want you to keep 
an eye on that dirty Ned.’ 

‘Huh?...No. I ain’t stayin’ here. I’m going to the 
Bayou to run meat.’ 
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Hatcher scowled a moment. Then he grinned happily. 
It would be one on Blackfoot! ‘That’s better’n ever. You 
run and ask the Captain to go along with you. I don’t want 
him hangin’ around here while I’m away.’ 

‘Why not? You ain’t married!’ 

‘Well, you are.’ 

“You bet I am, and I aim to take the old gal along with 
me. I don’t want no cussed greenhorn warmin’ his nose at 
my lodge-fire.’ 

‘Shucks. The Captain wouldn’t look twice at your old 
woman, Blackfoot,’ said Hatcher, with his accustomed 
candor. ‘If he does, put a galena pill through his liver, and 
good riddance. But you’ve got to ask him.’ 

‘What for?’ cried the exasperated trader, now wide 
awake. 

‘It’s the Colonel I’m thinkin’ of,’ Hatcher lied — un- 
willing to face the shame of admitting his sudden fatherly 
interest in Dolores. ‘That darn soldier will come round the 
old man while you and me are gone, and when we git back 
thar won’t be a sign of a Fort for us to cache in. Whar’ll you 
be then?’ 

‘Shucks! The Colonel ain’t no fool. I’ll bet you dasen’t 
call him ‘‘old man”’ to his face. He can take care of himself. 

.. No greenhorns for me: the Colonel said I’d earned a 
rest. It’s a heap of rest I’d get with that Captain along! 
He’s a long ways the greenest Ned I’ve seen yit.’ 

‘Well, you ask him. Hear me?’ Hatcher’s gray eyes 
narrowed. 

‘Sure. I’ll do as you say. I'll ask him to go.’ 

“Yes, and you'll ask him so’s he will go, too, and don’t you 
forget it.” He knew Smith, who had run away from a tailor, 
his master, as a lad. And men who ran from tailors were not 
likely to oppose Bob Hatcher. Certainly not Blackfoot 
Smith. 
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Grumbling, Smith carried the last of the packs out of the 
wareroom, and went off to bed. Hatcher followed, closed 
the door after him, locked it, and stepped out of the shadow 
of the long portal into the moony gloom of the deserted 
patio. 

Melancholy as a bull in spring, Hatcher stared at the 
brightening dawn, his tired nerves responding, nevertheless, 
to the magic of its coming. The old Fort was some, it was. 
Fifteen years he had made his home there, with regular 
trips to Missouri with the wagon train, as teamster, hunter, 
wagon-master. Afterward, as he came to know the West 
better, as he followed the trails from Mexico to Yellowstone, 
from Council Grove to Pike’s Peak or Santa Fé, his love for 
the plains and the mountains, for the wild life and freedom 
there, became so keen that he grew to hate the very thought 
of the settlements. All the more because he felt that those 
same settlements were about to rub out the game, the Indi- 
ans, the heroic life of the mountain men — as they had done 
already east of the Missouri. He was foreman now — second 
only to Bent himself. It was good to be strong, independent, 
respected, feared — perhaps loved. 

But now the spring season, the coming expedition, and 
something for which he could not account made him feel 
‘sone beaver’ that morning. What was wrong? What 
threatened? All the same, in spite of his confidence, in spite 
of his pleasure in hitting the trail again, it seemed to him as 
though a heavy hand had been laid upon his shoulder. 
Where it might shove him he could not tell. 

Already there was the feeling of day in the air. Cocks 
were crowing in the corral, and at intervals the raucous bray 
of a restless mule broke the silence. He filled his lungs with 
the fresh air, and stretched his weary arms above his head. 

Then he was aware of a slight movement in the shadow. 


CHAPTER IV 
HATCHER HITS THE TRAIL 


It was Juan, the old Mexican herder, come to report that 
the mules were caught up and the packers ready. Juan had 
taken unusual pains that morning, knowing well that 
Hatcher was to be his boss on the trail to the camps. He 
therefore felt virtuous beyond his custom, and leaning 
against one of the stout cottonwood posts supporting the 
projecting roof of the long portal which ran all around the 
courtyard, he lighted a cigarette and awaited the pleasure of 
his bourgeois. 

Hatcher saw through the old man’s pretense to virtue: he 
had grown up in daily touch with that one-eyed vaquero. 
But Juan was content. ‘Will your honor behold the mules, 
then?’ 

‘Vamos,’ Hatcher replied, ‘Let’s go,’ and led the way 
rapidly across the patio toward the arched gateway opening 
into the corral behind the Fort. They walked through this 
gate, passing between the blacksmith shop on the one hand 
and the rooms reserved for visitors on the other, and soon 
found themselves outside the walls of the Fort, though still 
within the protecting walls of the corral. They crossed a 
wide passage running the full breadth of the Fort and 
covered by the cannon in the bastion, a passage kept clear 
for purposes of defense in case an enemy gained entrance 
into the corral. Beyond this were the long wagon sheds. 
These Hatcher entered, and found the mules tied up and 
waiting, with their saddles and apishamores ready along- 
side, and the packers snatching a nap on the hay. Satisfied 
with Juan’s preparations, he went on through the sheds into 
the corral. Already the sky was growing gray. 
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The rays of the dying moon threw a diffused light over the 
great enclosure, now crowded with Colonel Bent’s stock — 
mules, horses, cattle, work-oxen, burros, sheep — not to 
speak of the hens and turkeys which had left their roosts in 
the sheds to scratch in the rich mould among the animals. 
The thick ’dobe walls of the corral, eight feet high, shut out 
all view of the world beyond. Above them could be seen 
only the fantastic shapes of the cactus planted on their tops 
to keep out marauding Indians, and the white tilts of the 
covered wagons parked close around the walls outside. 
Only over the top of the corral gate he could see the dark 
tree-tops along the river, for the gate was somewhat lower 
than the walls. 

In the dim light Hatcher could scarcely make out the 
shapes and colors of the creatures huddled there. He gave 
a low whistle. Instantly a horse’s head was flung up above 
the ruck of cattle — a black head with flying forelock and 
a white star between the eyes. A second whistle, and the 
handsome animal whirled round and came trotting to its 
master, shouldering out of the way or snapping at the flanks 
of every creature that blocked its path. They made haste to 
clear a road for the stallion, and Hatcher was almost 
knocked down by two half-grown buffalo calves which 
bolted blindly in his direction to avoid the rush of the com- 
ing horse. 

The black stopped beside its master, and Hatcher threw 
one arm over its arching neck, caressing the rough winter’s 
coat with his hard hands, and uttering profane endearments 
after the manner of mountain men. Of all his possessions he 
prized the black horse most. Even ‘ Bull-Thrower,’ his rifle, 
was less precious. 

‘Well, Star, we’re makin’ tracks come sun-up. Are you 
ready? I’m half-froze for the trail, old hoss, and that’s a 
fact. Mebbeso we get the Injuns to lay a few pack on one of 
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their race-horses, and then we’ll bring home the bacon, hey?’ 

The horse, as though to show his agreement, pushed his 
deep shoulder against the man, and the two swung into the 
shed. There Hatcher fed the horse a lump of brown sugar, 
tied it up, and gave it an affectionate slap on the rump. 
Then he went back into the patio. 

Running up the ladder, he found himself on the roof of the 
portal before the Colonel’s closed door. Turning to the left, 
he followed the flat roofs around the patio toward the main 
gate, avoiding from long habit the amorphous chimneys 
which projected here and there above the ‘dobe surface. 
The parapet, shoulder-high and pierced with loopholes, was 
on his right, and above it the morning star blazed white in 
the sky. He entered the watch-tower over the gate, where 
Blackfoot Smith, worn out, sprawled under an old buffalo 
robe on the bed in one corner, a dark, snoring mass in the 
gray light. Avoiding the long brass spy-glass which swung 
on its pivot in the center of the room, Hatcher looked first 
out of one window, and then another. 

Down-river, to the east, white triangles marked the be- 
ginning of the small Indian camp, where already there was 
movement of dark masses as the young men swung their 
herds of ponies to water at the ford. There was something 
missing in the picture made by the white Indian tents, and 
a moment later Hatcher recognized it: no smoke was rising 
from the dark throats of the tepees. He shook his head. 
No wonder! Those Indians had not seen a buffalo for six 
months, and depended upon the Colonel to feed them. 
Small need they had of fires! It was a heavy burden on the 
hunters of the Fort — filling all those empty mouths with 
meat brought all the way from the Bayou Salade! Well, 
there were no enemies down-river, or Old Bark’s Cheyennes 
would not be rounding up their ponies. 

To the north he could see the level prairie stretching away 
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to the bare hills which hemmed in the valley; not a chance 
of concealment there for lurking horse-thieves. He went to 
the west window and scanned the long sweep of pasturage 
up-river. There, too, was no danger. To the south the dark 
tree-tops and the stark block of the ice-house on the river- 
bank marked the distant hills with a deeper gray. But he 
looked long and carefully to the south, for it was from that 
quarter that danger was most likely to come. The cover in 
the bottoms, though slight, had before now hidden thieving 
Indians, who swept away the herd as soon as it was out of 
the corral, and left the herdsmen scalped and dying on the 
plain. While he watched, a light breeze sprang up, and he 
could hear the flag above the tower ripple and snap. 

‘I reckon it’s clear,’ he said to himself, and pulled at the 
bell-rope which dangled from the belfry overhead. The 
bell clanged to and fro, awakening the Fort, and giving the 
signal to open the gate of the corral. The sudden clangor 
was startling, and Hatcher could hear the commotion made 
by the golden eagle confined in the belfry, a bird never to be 
reconciled to the ringing of the bell. 

Leaving the belfry, Hatcher ran down the ladder, dipped 
up water from the rain-barrel under the portal, filled a basin, 
and splashed head and face in it. The sun’s rays had not 
touched the top of the flagstaff, but already folks were 
gathering for breakfast in the long dining-room. Andrew 
came from the ice-house carrying a long spit on which were 
impaled two dozen buffalo tongues, and Hatcher could hear 
the gabble of Chipita and of Charlotte, the negress who ruled 
the kitchen. American traders from Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Missouri, clerks, trappers, Shawnee and Delaware Indian 
hunters, French Canadian teamsters — gay and swarthy — 
Mexican laborers, negro slaves — all clad in a curious mix- 
ture of costumes and conversing in a perfect Babel of 
tongues. And with them their wives and children — Mexi- 
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cans or half-clothed Indians! All were crowding into the 
dining-room and plumping down on the benches beside the 
bare board tables to begin their simple meal of meat, bread, 
coffee, and ‘States doin’s.’ | 

Breakfast over, the men scattered to their duties, while 
the women and children thronged the flat roofs to watch the 
stirring preparations for the start. For six months the wagon 
train would be gone: its departure was an event! Wives and 
sweethearts called and babbled after their men, dogs ran 
about, and a solitary goat roamed the roofs as though con- 
scious that something important was on hand. The pea- 
cocks preened themselves on the walls and added their harsh 
voices to the noise. The clerks opened the doors of the store 
flanking the main gate; the gates themselves were pushed 
open and fastened wide with a great rasping of rusty hinges, 
and the big cannon was dragged out in front for the day as 
a warning to the Indians. These had already come in from 
their camps, and swarmed into the Fort, eager for their 
places at second table and for another opportunity to watch 
the strange behavior of their white brothers. A great cluck- 
ing of chickens began as Chipita waddled out to the corral 
with an apronful of grain, and a loud and steady chorus of 
profanity resounded from the corrals and the wagons out- 
side, where angry teamsters remonstrated with oxen which 
had forgotten during the winter the very meaning of their 
master’s woha and gee! 

A clatter of hoofs and a cloud of dust made manifest the 
opening of the corral gates and the running of the stock to 
pasturage six miles up-river. The patio was filled with 
mules saddled and unsaddled, where the packers, venting 
a versatile profanity compiled from Spanish, French, 
American, and Indian tongues, were loading the animals for 
Hatcher. 

Down-river the Indian women were breaking camp to go 
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on the summer hunt. The chief planned to accompany the 
wagon train to Pawnee Rock, or until buffalo were found. 
This had been their custom. Everywhere the white lodge- 
skins were fluttering like banners from the tall poles, only 
to dip and fall to the ground, one after the other. A moment 
later, rolled up and packed on the travois, the poles lashed 
to the pommel of a saddle, the camp was gone, a muddle of 
horses and mules and dogs, people riding and afoot — all 
streaming away down-river and across the plain like ants. 
But the young bucks lingered at the Fort to watch the fun, 
standing solemnly by, wrapped to the eyes in white buffalo 
robes or blue blankets, knowing that they could soon over- 
take the camp on their fleet ponies. 

George Bent, a bright-eyed ten-year-old, the half-breed 
son of the Colonel, scurried about the crowded patio through 
the maze of screaming, kicking mules, heedless of the calls of 
Yellow Woman, his stepmother, on the roof above. He was 
always in the thick of whatever was going on — like his 
father. Why heed a woman? Was he not the son of the 
Colonel, grandson of the Keeper of the Medicine Arrows? 
Laughing, shouting, clad only in moccasins, flying red 
breech-clout, and green buckskin leggins, he ignored her 
calls until a mule’s heels narrowly missed his bare brown 
back. Then Hatcher caught him and tossed him to the 
woman on the roof. ‘Thunder strike you!’ yelled the out- 
raged boy, in Cheyenne. But Hatcher only smiled, and 
winked at the Colonel standing by. 

Half a dozen Delaware hunters filed out on their ponies, 
driving a long string of pack mules, westbound to the 
mountains and the Bayou Salade for meat. With them rode 
Blackfoot and the Captain. He jauntily waved good-bye to 
Dolores, who stood near Hatcher at the gate. His gesture 
earned no response. 

The wagon train moved out next, bound for Missouri, the 
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teamsters straightening out their teams with difficulty, 
swearing loudly, and between times waving and shouting 
gay promises and farewells to the women on the roofs. 
Tom Boggs, the wagon-master, rode back and forth, urging 
and commanding, until at last the tossing white tilts were 
aligned and under way down the long trail to the settle- 
ments. Then, with a parting word to the Colonel and a 
wave of his hand to Hatcher and White Head, he was off to 
take his place at the head of the plodding column. At its 
tail the cavayard of spare animals rolled forward in a great 
dust. 

Soon after, Hatcher’s pack mules filed out of the Fort, 
stringing unevenly along behind Blue, the bell-mare. Juan 
and his packers rode here and there, quirting the lazy or 
over-eager animals into their proper places, while White 
Head urged his reluctant white saddle-mule along in the 
rear, his heels bumping her sides, his arm rising and fall- 
ing with the regularity of a machine as he beat her indiffer- 
ent flanks. 

The Indians began to mount their ponies and ride off after 
the train. The women grew silent. The old Fort seemed 
empty, deserted, abandoned. Hatcher and the Colonel 
walked out of the gate and stood together watching the 
vanishing throngs who had made the life of Old Fort Bent 
all winter — and for so many a winter before. 

William Bent seemed unusually depressed, and Hatcher 
could not help noting that he stood with his back to the 
little graveyard outside the gate — a small, enclosed space 
planted with cactus to keep off wolves — where the Colo- 
nel’s younger brothers lay buried. Ordinarily the Colonel 
rode with the train as wagon-master. Now, compelled to 
remain at the empty Fort, he must feel uncommonly lonely. 
Yellow Woman, his Cheyenne wife, seemed quite as wistful 
as the Colonel. It had been her custom to take the children 
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and drive off after the Indians, gossiping and chattering in 
the camps of her relatives all summer, idle, envied, and 
happy until autumn and the wagon train brought back her 
husband and her duties at the Fort. Little George Bent 
stood and watched the receding train soberly through a 
loophole in the parapet. The Fort had little to offer him 
which compared with the variety of life in the Cheyenne 
camps and on the trail. ... 

‘Well, Hatcher, you know what to do. Push hard. Make 
tracks. Don’t let the Spaniards come round you. And don’t 
forget the mint.’ 

‘I'll do my best, Colonel.’ 

‘That will be good enough, Bob. I depend on you a heap. 
Kit, and Maxwell, and St. Vrain — they’re all gone. You’re 
the last. I don’t know as the Fort could keep above water, 
if you were to quit.’ 

‘Hell’s full of such quits,’ Hatcher growled. Then, em- 
boldened by the Colonel’s unusual praise, he added, ‘Ques- 
tion is, feelin’ as you do, how long are you going to stick?’ 

‘Well — Sometimes I do feel like sellin’ out, Bob.’ 

‘I know it. And it’ll be hard doin’s for a lot of us when 
the old Fort goes under. Damn the greenhorns, anyhow.’ 
There was an ache in his heart as Hatcher looked at the 
Colonel. For Bent was old beyond his years, discouraged, 
lonely, the survivor of his brothers, tired of the hopeless 
struggle to maintain his life-work against overwhelming 
odds. Uneasily, Hatcher looked away, while he awaited the 
answer. 

In the gateway stood Dolores, smiling at him, her lithe 
figure draped in a gay fringed shawl. The morning sunlight 
struck full upon her, and made her a vivid splash of color 
against the drab old Fort. The sight of the girl routed the 
man’s sadness, brought back the mood of courage. Hatcher 
turned once more to the silent Colonel, pressing his advan- 
tage. 
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‘Look here, Colonel. I want your promise not to bargain 
with the cussed soldiers afore I get back from the camps. 
How about it?’ | 

Bent hesitated an instant. Then he spoke. ‘I guess I can 
promise that much, anyhow.’ 

‘That’s the old ginger! Shake on it,’ said Hatcher, and 
the two clasped hands. Both were a little surprised at the 
warmth of the grip each felt. 

Hatcher took the reins of his black stallion from the hands 
of the Mexican boy who held them, jumped into the big 
saddle, thrust his feet into the huge wooden stirrups, and 
waved his hat over his head. ‘Adzos,’ and he was off. 

The flag snapped gayly in the stiffening breeze; the pack- 
ers and teamsters yelled as Hatcher swept past their long 
columns to his place at the head of his own pack mules; the 
black stallion leapt forward, bursting with life and energy, 
while behind them William Bent touched off the cannon 
pefore the gate in a thundering hail and farewell. 


CHAPTER V 
MARY KEEPS WATCH 


Mary Epwarps crouched beside the bed in the little tent, 
watching intently the pale, fervent face of the man who lay 
sleeping upon it. All the morning she had crouched there 
beside her father, almost without stirring. Dared she leave 
him? Could she escape without awakening him? Without 
knowing why, it seemed to her that to hear his firm, kind, 
reasonable, continual voice just then would be more than she 
could bear. 

Stealthily she shifted her cramped limbs to a position 
from which she could rise, and with infinite care slowly 
withdrew her numbed hand from the grasp of his clutching 
fingers. Then, gathering her voluminous skirts about her, 
she slipped silently to the door of the tent. There she let 
fall her skirts, and with a last glance at the gaunt figure on 
the bed, took a deep breath and looked about her. 

The tent stood on a little grassy bench surrounded by 
cottonwoods and unkempt willows. A small creek cut 
across the open space to empty its shallow waters in the 
shining levels of the Platte, not a hundred yards away. The 
afternoon sun shone warmly down; there was not a breath of 
air in the sheltered little valley under the bluffs. Only the 
dry, unending rasp of the cicadas and one taut eagle skim- 
ming the burnished sky gave evidence of life. The silence 
was so heavy it seemed ominous. 

Mary was satisfied that she was unobserved. And, indeed, 
who could be there to see her? Her face drawn with fatigue, 
with anxiety, with a responsibility beyond her years, she 
hurried through the willows, and scrambled up the rocky 
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slopes beyond, never pausing until she stood exhausted on 
top of the bluff. There she found a shady spot among some 
boulders under a pine, and dropped, panting, into her refuge. 

She was slender and well-shaped, with abundant dark hair 
and a fine skin as yet almost untouched by the scorching 
western winds. Care and worry had increased her pallor. 
There were shadows under her eyes, suggesting a heavy 
strain. Yet her small face gave no hint of weakness; she 
seemed one who had been trained to meet and face her 
troubles with a firm heart and a mind not easily swayed. 
Not for nothing had she cared for her father for the six long 
years since she was left motherless at seventeen. A demure, 
responsible creature was Mary Edwards, and tired, very 
tired. . 

For a time she rested with eyes closed, leaning gratefully 
back against the granite boulder behind her, as though 
finding strength and peace in its firm, smooth surface. But 
soon her youthful vigor returned. She opened her eyes, 
smoothed her dress — somewhat disordered by the hasty 
climb through rocks and brush — and shifted her position 
in order to get a better view of her surroundings. 

Behind her, to the west, the great brown Platte swept 
grandly by, full to its banks with the spring rains. On her 
left and almost at her feet the white block of the tent she 
had just left showed starkly against the pale-green foliage of 
the trees. Beyond these, and in every direction, stretched 
the vast, polychromatic plains, yellow and brown and green, 
confused with purple shadows of moving clouds, undulating 
on and on, incredible, unreal, until they blended indistin- 
guishably with the uttermost sky. 

Eagerly she scanned them for any sign of human life, of 
human succor. Not far off the multiplied ruts of the Oregon 
Trail cut the sparse grass with long curving gashes, inter- 
lacing and unraveling again in a tangled skein marked here 
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and there by the white bones of cattle or weather-worn 
boxes abandoned by the emigrants. She was moved as she 
looked at these mute witnesses of the privations they had 
undergone, and touched by the thought of the hardships 
others would endure following these same ruts in the future. 
She could appreciate them, having come so far herself. But 
her own immediate problem drove all else from her thoughts. 

Oh, if only some one would come! Why didn’t somebody 
come? She clenched her hands in her anxiety, straining her 
By esi. 

At times she was thrilled with hope. Moving cloud 
shadows deceived her. Small herds of buffalo loomed up, 
drifting leisurely in the distance, only to reveal themselves 
and disappoint her. Files of antelope paraded with the pre- 
cision of zouaves, wheeling and halting in a manner that 
seemed entirely human; then they would take alarm at 
something and fade from sight like a scudding cloud. 
Wolves in twos and threes appeared and disappeared as they 
loped over the undulating prairies. Buzzards floated in- 
solently in the sky. She saw nothing else. No people, no 
help, only the strange, unsympathetic creatures of the wild. 

Long minutes dragged into hours, it seemed to her, and 
she still sat in her refuge, leaning forward across a boulder, 
her chin resting upon her overlapping hands, scanning that 
boundless waste in vain. The thought of returning to the 
tent filled her with panic. Some one must come! She could 
not leave her post upon the bluff. The tent was so screened 
by the trees that any one passing on the Trail half a mile 
away would never suspect its existence. She dared not risk 
losing her one hope. And so she waited, waited. 

Surely, she thought, help must come soon, even though 
it was the Sabbath, when many trains halted for the day. 
For ten years now wagons had been streaming up the Ore- 
gon Trail in ever-increasing numbers, in spite of cholera, in 
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spite of the heavy toll of inexperience, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the outraged Indians, heedless of the long succes- 
sion of graves, of bleaching bones of cattle and horses, of the 
endless array of abandoned wagons and stacks of household 
goods along the Trail. Surely some one would come to-day: 
their guide had assured her of it. But they were very slow 
to come. 

Then her dazzled eyes sensed a change, far off. Eagerly 
she looked and looked until she could see nothing at all and 
had to close her eyes while they recovered from the glare, 
from the dazzle of the mirage. When next she looked, she 
was sure of it. A cloud of dust, dun in the sunlight, but 
moving, coming her way, somewhat athwart the line of the 
Oregon Trail, but in the same general direction. Once she 
was ready to despair, for buffalo appeared running away, 
scattering from before the dust. But it could not be buffalo 
running; its progress was too steady. It must be a body of 
men. 

As it drew nearer, and she could catch glimpses of dark 
masses through the veiling dust, she watched for the white 
covers of the rolling prairie schooners, and fancied that she 
caught a glint now and then. But the bulk of the commo- 
tion, whatever it was, was dark, not white, and she decided 
that it must be a herd of cattle or ponies driven by traders 
who had come up to the Trail to swap fresh stock for the 
worn-out animals of the emigrants. Their guide, she 
remembered, had mentioned something of the kind. 

This interpretation she soon discarded, because the line 
of march seemed too regular for cattle or horses. It appeared 
to cut straight across country in a direct line. As well as she 
could make out at that distance, the formation was a hollow 
square containing irregular masses, and Mary could have 
jumped for joy at the thought that dragoons were on the 
march. 
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On nearer approach the formation seemed less regular, 
and a host of stragglers were visible behind the main body, 
while small groups moved from the mass and rejoined it 
again at will. Unwilling to give up her pleasing hypothesis, 
she clung to the idea that they were troops, but very likely 
volunteers somewhat lacking in discipline. 

Suddenly the head of the column was swallowed up by a 
dip in the undulating plain, and finally the whole body 
vanished, leaving her waiting and wondering if her eyes had 
been the victims of a mirage. So long it was out of sight that 
she gave up, and tears filled her eyes because of the dis- 
appointment. 

She waited for an eternity. Then all at once the head of 
the column sprang into view again close at hand, pouring up 
over the grassy slopes in multitudes, and swarming over 
the whole prairie in ever-growing numbers. She almost 
screamed when she saw them. Indians! 

The hollow square was formed by mounted warriors, and 
enclosed a confused mob of women, pack-ponies, dogs, loose 
animals, rakish travois. The van of the column spread over 
the prairie like swarming ants, while every moment others 
appeared to spring from the earth behind them. For a full 
minute she gazed at them, fascinated, her frightened fancy 
suggesting that there was no escape, that the earth would 
go on putting forth these evil monsters advancing upon her 
until the flood had covered the whole plain. Then, coming to 
herself, she dropped hastily out of sight, and, lying prone, 
peered out through a gap between the stones. 

The column passed within four hundred yards, and her 
position gave her every advantage. Frightened as she was, 
she had enough of the pioneer’s curiosity to realize that she 
was seeing a spectacle that few white women had seen, and 
she missed nothing. At the head of the Indians marched a 
group of old men wrapped in whitened buffalo robes and 
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carrying long pipes. Behind them rode a long rank of 
warriors, gay with paint and feathers, chanting some wild 
chorus of the wars. Behind these, flanked by files of other 
mounted men, straggled the women, mounted and afoot, 
leading or driving their pack ponies and laden dogs, scream- 
ing, scolding, harassed by children, puppies, camp equipage, 
unresponsive mules and horses. 

Slowly they advanced upstream, and with great confusion 
and outcry forded the little creek on which her tent was © 
pitched, then swung into a broad grassy flat in the bend of 
the Platte, barely a mile away. There the old men halted 
and sat down. For a few minutes the place swarmed with 
dark figures and moving animals. Then, in an incredibly 
short space of time, a great circle of white tepees arose as if 
by magic. . 

Herds of ponies swept at a run to the river to drink, pur- 
sued by wild riders, then rushed out upon the plains to 
graze. The people — boys and men for game, women for 
wood and water — scattered in every direction. With a 
sinking of the heart, Mary saw that it was only the matter 
of an hour or so until her little tent must be discovered. 
She looked down pathetically at it standing there so white 
and trim in the shadow of the bluff; her lips wryed them- 
selves with anguish, and a single tear slipped from either eye. 
Then, wiping her wet cheeks, she got bravely to her feet and 
clambered down the bluff, and with lagging steps ap- 
proached the tent she had so recently left. 

The curtain before the door was pushed aside and re- 
vealed a man. He awaited her, a man tall and gaunt, his 
fine head crowned with thin gray hair. His flushed cheeks 
were covered with a stubble of three days’ growth, and his 
gray eyes shone with a feverish brightness. The long chin, 
firm mouth, and large, straight nose combined to show the 
zealot, while the black cravat and long clerical coat com- 
pleted the portrait of a religious enthusiast. 
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As Mary approached, his stern lips softened into a pater- 
nal smile of greeting. When she saw him she quickened her 
steps and cried out in fear: ‘Why, Father! What’s the 
matter? You must not stand up. Come back to bed.’ And 
she ran to help him. 

‘Why, I’m all right, child,’ he assured her. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed. I have seldom felt better. I find I am quite able 
to stand.’ 

‘But your fever, Father. Those terrible chills! You ; 

‘Not at all, my child. I feel very well now. The fever has 
left me. See for yourself, my dear.’ And he placed her small 
palm against his temple. It was true: there was no fever 
pulsing in his veins. She looked at him with astonishment. 
He went on: 

‘When I awakened and found you gone, I was worried. 
I am afraid I have been very selfish in my sickness,’ he 
explained, and she knew from the ring in his kind, firm, 
reasonable voice that he was going to talk. Instinctively, 
she hastened to interrupt. 

‘No, you have not, Father. I 

But there was no stopping the Reverend Cyrus Edwards, 
particularly when he was dilating upon his own sins. She 
yielded from long habit, knowing that there was no resisting 
the continual stream of that firm, sure, benevolent, fatherly 
voice. He had talked his wife into dullness, and in any argu- 
ment finally prevailed by sheer wind and lung power. For 
there were few who could resist the combination of his 
obvious honesty, kindness, rightness, with a persistence that 
was, even at his age, magnificently athletic. His daughter 
had long since acquiesced: it was her duty to love and care 
for him. Withdrawn from the world of men, dominated 
from childhood by the kindest motives, she was already a 
resigned spinster at twenty-three. And the proof of her 
complete domination lay in the fact that he had brought her 
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with him to the wilderness, though every line of her figure, 
every gesture of her small and competent hands betrayed 
the unconscious coquetry of her, her fitness for life and love. 
She listened. 

‘I am afraid I have been selfish, daughter. Weakness has 
been my lot and I have gone halting all my days. But to- 
day, notwithstanding my insensibility to good yesterday, 
I have been refreshed by the overshadowing presence of 
Divine Goodness. Yesterday I was tormented with the 
feeling that I was not where I should be, that my coming 
here was but the beginning of many trials. Now, in spite of 
my sufferings, I have been favored to feel a peace that 
passeth understanding. I am thankful.’ } 

‘Father, I thought you were dying... I went up on the 
hill to look for help.’ 

‘Never mind, my dear. You see that I am well again. 
We have no reason to complain. But you are worn out. I 
have tried you beyond your strength. Come in and rest 
awhile.’ 

Together they went into the little tent and sat down on 
the bed. There he comforted her at length. And when he 
was through, she braced herself to tell him what she had 
discovered. There was no time to lose. 

‘Father, I have seen them — Indians. Not a mile away! 
Oh — there are thousands of them! Coming this way. We 
shall soon be discovered. What shall we do?’ 

The old man straightened himself, and a new dignity 
seemed to ride in his gray eyes and gaunt frame. ‘Daughter, 
have no thought of fear. His arm is not shortened that it 
cannot save. He can make a way where no man could make 
a way, and overrule the councils of the heathen.’ 

She could see nothing practical in that. Always before, he 
had done the talking while she attended to the work. But 
now she did not know what to do. Yet even his talk was 
something of a comfort: he was always so firm, so sure. 
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‘But, Father, we must hide somewhere. They'll kill us. 
You know what the guide said. They will kill any one found 
alone on the prairie.’ 

But he would not be alarmed. She felt that he would go 
down under the tomahawk, firmly lecturing his savage 
slayer upon the error of his ways, content to die, so long as 
he could do it according to his principles. But she — she 
reached out for life; she did not want to die. Nevertheless, 
she listened to him from habit. 

‘No, Mary, I will not run away. I have set out to go to 
Oregon in the name of my Saviour, and I will not turn back. 
After the wagon train had gone and left us, I was poor in 
spirit, for I felt that my weakness would defeat my cherished 
plan. And now, behold the marvelous ways of God in turn- 
ing evil into good! I was disappointed in not going on to 
Oregon to preach the gospel to the Indians; and now, be- 
hold! The Indians have come to me, and the fields are white 
unto harvest.’ 

She stared at him, unable to believe her ears. ‘But, 
Father, remember what the guide said — every stranger is 
an enemy to the Indians. You will never have a chance to 
speak to them. You do not know their language. They will 
kill us. And they may come any minute now.’ 

The missionary was unperturbed. ‘My dear child,’ he 
said, ‘why await them here? Let us go into their camps, and 
I will teach them.’ 

She did not reply. There was a sort of crazy logic in his 
plan that admitted of no argument. And action would be 
a relief: she was not sorry to have some one else take the 
responsibility under which she had labored the past few 
days. Mary was too tired to oppose him, and, anyhow, it 
did not matter now. Moreover, she was courageous, a 
thoroughbred: if she must die, she would do it with a good 
grace. 
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The old man had become very solemn, very dignified. 
A strength went out from him that it was good to feel. He 
talked on. ‘Do not conceive the idea of frightening me from 
the field. I set out to seek the wild and lawless tribes. The 
dangers of the way and the weakness of my body are His: 
duty is mine. He has power to preserve those who put their 
trust in Him.’ 

Mary said no more. Together they gathered up their few 
personal belongings, packed the more essential articles in a 
carpet-bag, and prepared to leave the tent. But first, the 
Reverend Cyrus Edwards kissed his daughter, and the two 
of them knelt and joined in silent prayer. Then, with steady 
steps, they walked out. 3 

Mary started toward the wagon, but her father checked 
her. ‘The mules have strayed beyond recovery, daughter. 
I am afraid that Iam but a poor plainsman. But you say it 
is not far: we can easily walk. And now that we are at our 
journey’s end, we shall have no more need for the mules.’ 
The missionary was a learned man; but he knew little of the 
habits of the Cheyennes, if he thought any camp was the 
end of their journeys. 

The pair of them walked primly away from the forlorn 
little tent, now ghostly gray in the shadow of the bluff cast 
by the sinking sun. Passing upstream among the scattering 
trees under the bluff, they came upon a game trail leading up 
from the river to the flats where stood the Cheyenne tepees. 
He was exalted by the recovery of his health and the pro- 
spect of the immediate fulfillment of his cherished design: she 
was comforted and relieved by his sure trust in the Divine 
Mercy. 

No stranger couple ever walked those wild paths before, 
nor any so defenseless, so fearless. She with her fine calicoes 
and shawl, carrying the travel-worn carpet-bag; he, erect 
and firm, garbed in black, carrying his umbrella and the 
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sacred Book. They moved slowly, with dignity, along a trail 
in which experienced plainsmen — if not angels — would 
have feared to tread. Fortunately, their path was hidden 
by the bluff. 

As they approached the camp, the sun was still an hour 
from setting, and all the many noises of a large Indian 
village came to their ears — drumming and singing, the 
barking and yelping of dogs, the far, high-pitched voice of 
the Crier, the wailing of mourners, the cries of babies. They 
passed among ponies cropping the grass, ponies which 
snorted and lunged away at the unfamiliar odor and dress of 
the white folk. Dogs ran out barking and snapping, to be 
driven off by blows from the rolled umbrella. Then they 
passed up a small cut-bank and found themselves among the 
tepees. 


CHAPTER OVI 
IRON SHIRT 


ALITTLE group of Indian men sat smoking together under an 
improvised shelter. They looked up and saw the two, and 
remained motionless, hands over mouths, frozen with amaze- 
ment at the strange apparitions before them. There was not 
a movement, not a word. 

A woman working a raw hide pegged to the ground, her old 
back bent double over her hard labor, suddenly straightened 
up, saw them, and dropped her flesher, gasping her surprise 
in a long-drawn ‘ Na’ko-e!’ 

A naked child ran out of the nearest tepee and almost 
collided with Mary. But the little fellow saw her just in 
time, stopped suddenly, whirled round, and ran to his 
mother, scared out of his wits, and yelling at the top of his 
voice, ‘Ve'hiu! Ve'hiu! (White men! White men!)’ — as if 
he had seen the Devil himself. 

Then all at once, people seemed to spring from the 
ground, so quickly they crowded about the strangers, star- 
ing, talking, gesticulating, calling aloud’ to others behind 
them, all pressing forward to see the cause of the commo- 
tion. In an instant a great crowd of people, mostly men, had 
surrounded the missionary and his daughter. Mary shrank 
back against her father. His words of greeting were un- 
heeded, not understood. And all the men carried arms, 
Mary noticed; all of them looked dark and fierce. She did 
not give way to her terror, did not cry. But the odor of 
those crowding bodies nauseated her, and she closed her 
eyes. 

Then a little, weazened warrior pushed through the 
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throng, and after speaking words which meant nothing to 
the white man, pulled at his coat, gesturing, and pointing 
with his pursed lips toward a lodge that stood near. The 
missionary nodded agreement, and with Mary on his arm, 
pushed his way through the crowding Indians in the wake 
of the weazened guide. A few steps brought them to a 
little dingy old tent, stained by smoke and weather a dull 
and dirty brown. Their guide lifted the door-flap, and 
earnestly gestured to them to enter. 

At the doorway of the tepee, Cyrus Edwards stepped 
back to allow Mary to enter before him. His action caused 
an outburst of laughter among the warriors. With them, it 
was always the man who led, who marched first into possible 
danger, and the woman who followed. The weazened fellow 
who held the door-flap looked round at them knowingly, 
whirled his free hand in a small circle near his temple, and 
announced importantly, ‘ Ve’hiu mah-so’nay.’ (‘The white 
man is a fool.’) No one contradicted him. 

Mary stooped through the narrow opening, stepped for- 
ward, and raised her head again. A swirl of wood-smoke 
struck her face, filling her eyes with tears. Looking round, 
she saw that she stood in a small conical tent supported by 
tall sloping poles all round, well-lighted by the rays of the 
setting sun which streamed through the yellow lodge-skins. 
In the middle was the fire, over which a kettle bubbled. 
To one side lay saddles, and a stack of firewood. At the 
back hung a mat of painted rods, with a pallet of buffalo 
skins — evidently a bed. Bags, bundles, robes, and blankets 
were thrown helter-skelter all round the walls of the tent, 
and articles of clothing hung from the poles here and there. 
She and her father stood side by side, not knowing what to 
do. 

But their host, who had come in on their heels, jerked his 
fist repeatedly toward a buffalo robe to one side, and Mary 
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surmised that the gesture was an invitation to sit. With 
some awkwardness the two managed it, and Mary covered 
her feet with her skirts. The squaw came in, obeying the 
urgent commands of their host, and placed before them a 
wooden bowl containing shreds of a dark-brown, dry-as-dust 
substance which neither of them cared to touch. But their 
host, who had seated himself at the back of the tent on his 
pallet, urged the food upon them. They tasted it, and dis- 
covered they were eating dried meat, rich and gamey in 
flavor, but sadly lacking in salt or other condiment. 

While they chewed the strange food, their weazened host 
grinned and gestured, and, taking his pipe from its long bag, 
began to fill it. At the same time, they were startled to see 
the lodge-skins suddenly raised all round, and a throng of 
dark, inquisitive faces staring in at them. So great was the 
press that at times it seemed the slender poles might give 
way, and the tent go down. A white woman was too great 
a curiosity to be ignored, and a ‘black robe’ priest was 
hardly less strange to the Indians. It seemed to Mary that 
they never tired of watching her, that the same eyes would 
go on staring at her forever. For the Indian was not sensitive 
in such matters; when a thing interested him, he regarded it 
steadily, persistently, without a tremor, for as long as his 
interest continued. When it flagged, he turned away in- 
differently, and another pushed into his place. Having 
eaten a mouthful of the jerked buffalo meat, they were of- 
fered the pipe, fresh from the lips of their unappetizing host. 
Cyrus Edwards took the long stem, surprised to feel the 
weight of the large stone head, and gingerly placing the 
mouthpiece to his lips, puffed once or twice at the mild 
Indian tobacco. Then he handed it back. His manner of 
handling the pipe caused some comment among the crowd. 
He had not swung the stem as they did ‘to make medicine,’ 
and they decided that he was an irreverent and perhaps 
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dangerous person, likely to incur the anger of the spirits. 
The Indians never smoked without making offerings of the 
blue fragrance to their gods. The pipe-bowl was the altar 
for their burnt-offering, a sacred thing. 

The sun went down, and the lodge grew dim except for the 
fitful flash of the little fire under the kettle. Drums began 
to throb and hum at no great distance, and the voice of a 
crier could be heard, thin and gnat-like, far across the circle. 
People began to drop off to attend the dance. But others 
pressed forward to take their places, silent watchers, pa- 
tiently appraising the strangers, waiting for some action 
which they could interpret. At first it was annoying, then 
oppressive, exasperating, humiliating to be stared at end- 
lessly, relentlessly. Mary was glad as the dusk began to 
shroud all but the nearest eyes. But the squaw put fresh 
wood on the coals, and as the fire flashed up, Mary had that 
strange prickling sensation which had been hers beside the 
camp-fires on the Oregon Trail when wolves sat round about 
their lonely encampment. It was not that the Indian 
seemed hostile: the food, the smoke had relieved her im- 
mediate fears. But to her they were like wolves — dan- 
gerous animals of the wild, whose behavior she was quite 
unable to forecast. 

The dry buffalo meat, the stifling heat in the lodge, had 
made her terribly thirsty, and her father also. At last she 
complained to him. At once her father tried to make their 
host understand what they needed, raising his cupped hand 
to his lips, and throwing back his head as though swallowing. 
The Indian grinned and nodded; it was the first intelligible 
thing the white man had done. He pointed up to a shape- 
less thing that hung from one of the tepee-poles, shoulder- 
high. Mary got up to investigate, and found that it was a 
greasy old buffalo paunch filled with the turbid water of the 
flooded Platte. She was not thirsty enough for that, and sat 
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down again. The red man laughed and got to his feet, and 
began showing her how to drink from the clumsy contriv- 
ance. He placed his lips at the edge of the opening, took 
the water-bag between the palms of his hands, and com- 
pressed it until the water was forced up to the level of his 
lips. Then he drank, and turned, grinning in a superior 
manner. ‘No-het'to!’ (‘There you are!’) 

His demonstration was the cause of some laughter and 
talk among the crowd outside, and their host, evidently 
enjoying his importance as showman, beckoned to the 
missionary to follow. Mary and her father looked at one 
another, and then got up and followed the man out of the 
tent. Anything was better than the stifling lodge and those 
staring eyes! 

Outside the lodge it was cool. Mary drew her shawl about 
her, perhaps as much against the staring eyes as against the 
night air. The moon was already rising, and she could see 
the big ring of tepees quite plainly in the brightening light. 
Not far off a great crowd made a dark blot on the prairie, 
and as the people shifted and moved about, this blot was 
broken by red flashes of firelight, while a shower of sparks 
whirled high into the air above it. The drum was thumping 
in a steady, hypnotic rhythm. Yelps and wild ululations 
leaped above its monotone at intervals, and as they ap- 
proached the crowd, a chorus of high nasal voices came to 
their ears. Pushing through the crowd, their host led them 
to a position from which they could see what was going on. 

A great circle of men and women, dressed in all their 
finery, was moving around the fire from right to left in a sort 
of lame shuffle. They danced shoulder to shoulder, swaying 
in perfect time with the booming of a drum beaten by the 
musicians somewhere within the ring. At the first break in 
the music, their host led them through the ring and to a 
place quite close to the fire, where they could see and be seen 
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by every one. A number of dignified older men sat there, 
smoking and talking. They looked up with interest when 
Mary and her father came up, but made no motion to wel- 
come them. 

Again the music struck up, the dancers fell in once more, 
and the circle swung round slowly as before. Mary saw that 
the young men and women were arrayed in all their fine 
clothes, their faces painted with vermilion or with black. 
Here and there a loving couple danced under the same 
blanket. Presently an old woman came into the ring bran- 
dishing a long limber wand, so that a black tuft of hair at- 
tached to the end of it jerked madly to and fro as she 
jumped up and down within the ring. The chorus swelled, 
the drums beat louder than before, whoops and yells re- 
sounded, and the dancers swung along more vigorously than 
ever. Spying the whites, the old woman ran toward them, 
waving the scalp and crying out. She came right up to 
Mary, and the girl saw that the black paint on her face was 
streaked with the tears which ran from her old red eyes. 
Her face was twisted with excitement, grief, and triumph, 
as she thrust the black tuft under the noses of the white 
folks. 

‘Pawnee!’ she cried, gesturing with her free hand, finger- 
ing the black tuft, thrusting it closer into their faces. 
‘E-pe'va!l’ (‘Good! Good!’) Mary saw with horror that the 
thing was a scalp —a fresh scalp! She shrank back. The 
old woman grinned, twisting her lips back from her worn 
yellow teeth, and choked back her sobs with a wild war- 
whoop as she began jumping up and down again to the mad 
booming of the drums. She was ragged, her hair cut short, 
her arms gashed and bleeding below the short wide sleeves 
— more like a witch than a woman, a mourning fury, sob- 
bing yet triumphant. 

_ The dance went on and on. Mary and her father sat and 
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watched. The warmth of the fire was grateful, for Mary felt 
chilled, and shook with nervousness and fatigue. 

Presently a great noise of yelling, a thunder of hooves, 
and the banging of guns interrupted the monotone of the 
music. The dancers swung on, undisturbed, but a lively talk 
broke out among the chiefs near the fire, and Mary’s fears 
that an attack was being made were laid at rest. In a few 
moments there was a movement in the crowd outside the 
dance, and when the musicians broke off with a confused 
thumping and a chorus of yelps, the circle was broken to 
admit a group of men who came straight for the seated 
chiefs. 

In the lead was a tall, handsome, smiling Indian wrapped 
in a red blanket. He carried a pipe on his left arm, and two 
black-and-white feathers stood stiffly above his head. As he 
approached, the others all got up quickly and advanced to 
meet him. There was a smile on every face, hearty cries of 
welcome were uttered, and a dozen hands were stretched out 
to clasp his own. He shook them all, talking genially to each 
of the chiefs, until — seeing Cyrus and Mary — he stopped 
short, expressing his surprise by placing an involuntary hand 
over his mouth. 

Then he turned, and smiling pleasantly, shook hands with 
each in turn. It was evident that he was glad to see them; 
Mary felt the warmth in the grip of his hand. 

Afterward he sat down, and from his behavior, Mary 
knew that he was asking about her and her father and how 
they had come to the camp. Then the talk turned to other 
matters, and the newcomer paid no further attention to the 
whites. . 

But Mary watched him. His was the first really friendly 
face she had seen. Somehow she felt that she could trust 
him. He was kindly, smiling, handsome. His hair shone, 
and his red blanket was immaculate. He sat very erect, with 
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the blanket drawn around him by the beaded belt attached 
to it. But as he gestured and moved in his talk, and as the 
heat of the fire warmed him, he let the blanket fall back, and 
Mary caught her breath. 

‘Look, Father,’ she whispered, ‘look!’ 

Cyrus looked, and it was then his turn to be astonished. 
The blanket had fallen in folds about the Indian’s waist, and 
above it, clothing his deep chest and broad shoulders, was 


a shining garment of polished steel — a coat of mail! 


At once Mary’s thoughts flashed back to the days of 
chivalry, to the novels of Sir Walter Scott, which she had 
read as a girl — to all those dreams and legends of knights 
and paladins that haunt the mind of youth. How incongru- 
ous —in an Indian camp! Yet, for all that, her feminine 
taste assured her that few men could have filled that mail 
with a more heroic grace, a more warlike bearing. 

‘Where did he ever get that, Father?’ she whispered. 

‘I have read somewhere that the Spanish explorers left 
some of their armor in this country,’ Cyrus explained. ‘It 
looks old, and no doubt has been a cherished heirloom among 
the Indians from old times. Such things are not manufac- 
tured nowadays — certainly not in the States. See — it is 
all ragged about the neck...’ 

So it was, and here and there minute rents could be seen, 
where the chain mail had been broken and never mended. 
For a long time Mary and her father sat there, watching the 
man in the links of steel, while Cyrus talked on and on, 
explaining and elaborating his theory of the origin of that 
shining armor... 

But Mary, for once, did not listen. The sight of that 
armor had roused stifled feelings within her. For the first 
time in years Romance dared rear its head in her thoughts, 
and all at once a flourish of trumpets sounded in her heart. 
All those old dreams of early youth suddenly took on new 
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color, new reality. She stirred within the chrysalis of her 
spinsterhood. In spite of her fear, her discomfort, and her 
intense distaste for the hardships of the camps, she was re- 
freshed. The chief’s figure faded from her thoughts; but the 
coat of mail hung there before her dazzled eyes, waiting for 
its proper inmate... 

At last Cyrus touched her sleeve, and they rose and re- 
tired to the tepee of their host, Cyrus worn out and stagger- 
ing for want of sleep. Mary noticed at last that her father’s 
face was flushed, and she knew that his fever was returning. 
And so, though she herself revolted at the greasy old paunch 
hanging in the lodge, she had not the heart to remonstrate 
with him when he put it to his lips and swallowed the muddy 
water before lying down. 

She herself could not sleep. For all night long the drums 
boomed outside, the yelling went on, and the song rose and 
fell. Besides, there was a constant coming and going of 
men and horses, and always, all night long, the circle of 
watchers stared in upon her from the darkness around the 
tent. Only just after daybreak, when the throng dwindled 
during breakfast, was she able to snatch a bit of sleep. 

Then the life of the day began, and the inquisitive crowds 
gathered again. She discovered, to her dismay, that the 
carpet-bag and the umbrella had disappeared, and realized 
that she had only the clothes she stood in, that her father’s 
medicines were gone. He was flushed and burning with 
fever, and as the sun beat down upon the lodge it became 
almost uninhabitable, even with the sides raised all round. 

Then, in the afternoon, a thunderstorm came up. Old 
squaws ran out and waved their blankets at the rolling 
clouds, shrieking, and trying to scare away the storm. 
Others made haste to peg down the lodge-skins, and when 
the deluge swept down upon the camp, blinding the world 
away, and splitting her ears with crash after crash of light- 
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ning, the Indians huddled together in the crowded lodge, 
while the rain sluiced down, leaking through rents and 
seams in the worn old covering, flooding the floor and filling 
the fireplace, wetting her and her father in spite of the 
robes she laid over him. Their host stripped himself to the 
breech-cloth and went out barefoot, looking for his horses, 
and dripping dogs kept sneaking into the tepee to find a dry 
place, only to be driven out again with blows and shrill cries 
by the old hag crouched upon the bed. 

At last the clouds rolled over, the rain stopped, and the 
camp came to life again. Their host returned, and with him 
a young Indian, naked as himself, with his hair done in a 
dashing pompadour plastered with grease and vermilion, 
and a great white shell gorget tied in the scalp-lock behind. 
The visitor looked at Mary with interest, and talked 
earnestly with his host. They looked at her father, pushing 
her aside and feeling his pulse as indifferently as though 
he had been a dying dog. Then more gestures, more pipes, 
and at last they parted, after the visitor had stared his fill 
at the girl. She drew her shawl over her head, feeling at 
once that his was no ordinary curiosity. The man’s frank 
stare made her afraid. 

So for three days the dismal life of the camp went on. 
Mary saw no more of the handsome warrior in the chain 
mail. She stayed close in the lodge, bearing the unending 
scrutiny as best she could, looking after her father. The 
camp never slept, and so hour after hour, group after group 
of lookers-on crowded about the tepee. She had no privacy 
whatever. Even when she left the lodge, she was followed 
by groups who pointed and laughed at her trailing skirts, her 
absurd heeled shoes tripping her on the prairie. They were 
not malicious, merely amused, amazed. But their atten- 
dance was intolerable. She had no change, no privacy. 
Her comb was gone in the carpet-bag — all her toilet arti- 
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cles were stolen. At night, when she tried to sleep, she dared 
not remove her shoes for fear some one would take them. 
Her hair became unkempt, her dress soiled and draggled 
with the rain, her skin grew harsh and chapped with the dry 
winds, and she began to fall ill. 

The condition of her father frightened her. Day by day 
he grew worse. His fever never left him, and at times he was 
delirious, babbling of his high purpose, quoting texts of 
Scripture, and mouthing incoherent sermons to the Indians 
gathered round the lodge. The awful food sickened him, 
and she herself ate only enough to keep life in her body, and 
drank only asa last resort. At night it was cold in the lodge; 
by day it was hot; and every evening it rained and left them 
to go to bed damp and chill. And at all hours the lodge was 
haunted by visitors, men, women, and children, who came 
and went, laughed and talked, heedless of the sick man and 
his shaken daughter. 

One morning the kettle boiled over, and the hot water, 
falling upon the bed of ashes below, sent them flying up 
through the air in a whirl of fine gray dust. Their host sat 
on his bed straightening arrows warped by the constant 
rains. When he saw the ashes flying, he uttered a cry of 
rage, covered his eyes, and rushed from the lodge after his 
wife. She, seeing what had happened, ran. But in a mo- 
ment he was upon her, and taking up a piece of broken 
lodge-pole lying near the tent, began to rain heavy blows 
upon her bent back, scolding and shouting at the top of his 
voice. Her squalling brought a crowd of people, who looked 
on unconcerned, until the anger of the man had subsided 
and he threw away the stick. Then they all drifted away, 
or settled again round the tepee to watch Mary, while 
the outraged husband, carefully rinsing his eyes, sat down 
again on the bed, still grumbling, and explaining to the 
crowd what had happened. Outside, the old woman, sob- 
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bing and groaning, went back to her labor on the rawhide 
stretched before the door. The scene shook Mary, and she 
was almost ready to give way. 

That evening, the young Indian with the shell gorget in 
his scalp-lock came again. He was elaborately dressed, with 
many strings of beads about his neck, a fine blue blanket, 
and an eagle feather in his freshly plastered hair. He had 
evidently made a careful toilet, and even his horse reeked 
with perfume. He came directly into the lodge, and their 
host rose from his couch and shook hands with his visitor 
with unusual warmth. The young man stared at Mary 
from behind his fan. 

The Indians went outside, where three spotted ponies 
changed hands, and were staked out beside the tent. Then 
the pair came in, and, gesturing to the girl, tried to make her 
go out of the lodge. Only then did the meaning of the little 
scene show clearly to Mary’s tired mind. The young man 
was come a-wooing. 

Startled, she clung to her father, and would not budge, 
even when the men laid hands upon her. She fought them 
off, and at last Cyrus, hearing the noise, roused himself, got 
to his feet and waved them away, holding his daughter 
close. 

The young man was reluctant to go, but neither of the 
Indians could bring themselves to lay hands upon an old 
man. Their reverence for his white hair saved her, and after 
a talk the young man rode away. He rode away, leading 
a saddled horse, the horse she was to have ridden! But 
the three other horses were still there, still staked beside the 
tepee! 

Suppose her father should die! 

That night, as Mary lay in the tent, she could hear the 
three restless ponies snuffing over the dusty grass, the clap 
of their lips as they snapped up a tuft here and there, the soft 
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padding of their unshod hooves. They were there, like her- 
self, tied fast until they were wanted. She was terrified. 

But beyond her fright she was surprised to find a feeling 
of strange satisfaction, a tiny glow of pride, an assurance 
which propped her against the sordid wretchedness of her 
lot in the camps: a young man desired her. 

The feeling was undeniable, and it filled her with shame. 
Not for a moment would she have touched the Indian’s 
hand. Such a union was as unthinkable, as terrible, as ever. 
But try as she would, the stubborn fact remained: she knew 
that she was not the ‘old maid’ she had supposed herself. 
It amazed her to realize that she was finding freedom of 
spirit, even a kind of joy, in the midst of the terror and 
hardship of the life to which her father had brought her. 

She did not reflect that, for the first time in years, the good 
man had been unable to talk, to beat down her will by the 
weight of his kind, righteous, reasonable prating. Be- 
leaguered and at bay as she was, it was a mercy that she 
was spared the shock of that reflection. 

On the contrary, she crouched there all night, fearful, 
wretched. Suppose her father should die? 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PERFUMED HORSE 


AT dawn the camp was astir. Everywhere the Indians were 
driving in their ponies. Tepees were coming down, and the 
flats were alive with screaming old women, yelping dogs. 
The wife of their host made haste to pull up the pegs around 
her tent, and soon the lodge-covering was unpinned and 
lowered. The poles were taken down and lashed to the 
saddle of a mule. Mary saw with a start that the mule was 
one of the team her father had driven from Westport. The 
old crone saddled another, and into the leather bags which 
hung on either side the animal she dumped her pots and 
wooden bowls, her horn spoons and sewing kit, dubbers, 
fleshers, packs of jerked meat, bags of clothing. She rolled 
up the lodge-covering and lashed it upon a netted travois 
behind the mule. On a third beast she packed her blankets 
and buffalo robes, and the rolled-up mat of rods which had 
hung at the head of her husband’s bed. 

His horse was already saddled. He turned loose the other 
horses staked beside the lodge, and then came to the place 
where the lodge had stood, now marked only by a small 
circle of trampled grass and a pile of pale ashes where the 
fire had been. Without ceremony he pulled the last blanket 
from under the sleeping missionary, threw it across his 
saddle, mounted, and rode off after the three spotted ponies, 
his heels drumming contentedly against the ribs of his horse. 
The woman, grumbling and shouting, drove off her mules in 
his wake. Almost before Mary realized what had happened, 
she saw that she had been abandoned. 

The whole camp was pulling out. The last of the small 
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groups of ponies was trailing over the ridge to the south, and 
in every direction the prairie was marked by horsemen, all 
drifting in the same southerly direction. Not far off to the 
west another large group came into view, then passed and 
disappeared like the first. 

‘Father!’ she cried, trying to rouse him. He stirred, but 
was too sick to pay heed to her quick and broken explana- 
tions. She could not carry him. He could not walk. They 
were unarmed, alone — alone on the prairie! There would 
be other Indians — wolves! She rocked back and forth in 
her despair. This, then, was the end! 

She heard a pony’s hoof behind her. She looked round. 
There sat the young Indian, his blue blanket swathed round 
his legs on the saddle, his bare torso shining with a satin 
luster in the bright sunlight. It was evident that he was not 
impatient: he knew that she belonged to him. In a moment 
it flashed upon her what the abandonment must mean. 
She jumped up. 

He rode toward her, smiling, reached down, and tried to 
pull her up to his saddle. He intended to be generous, to let 
her ride. She resisted and ran back to her father, screaming 
for his help. There was a deliberation about the young 
man’s movements that frightened her more than his evident 
purpose. 

Her unwelcome lover got calmly off his perfumed horse, 
walked over to the unconscious white man, and stirred him 
with a moccasined foot. There was no response. The young 
man gestured to the girl, and would have pulled her along 
with him. But she resisted, wrenching away. 

Then the Indian’s eyes narrowed. He reached inside his 
blanket and drew an iron hand-axe from his belt. She saw 
what was intended, and jumped between him and her father. 
The young man was astonished at her vigor. They wrestled 
for the weapon. Perhaps the young man enjoyed the strug- 
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gle; perhaps she was stronger than he thought. It was some 
time before he freed himself. Then he threw the girl aside 
and stood over the old man. His gray hairs mattered no- 
thing now: he was alone on the prairie. The camp was gone! 
She hid her eyes and screamed. 

When she dared to look again, she saw the man in the iron 
shirt pushing his pony between the young man and her 
father. The young man was protesting, gesturing, and his 
stubborn face, sullen with indignation, gave no hint of yield- 
ing. Still the other pressed him back, speaking all the time 
in a firm, loud voice, until the young man ventured to raise 
his arm and strike the horse’s face. 

Then the horse reared, and the man on his back brought 
down his heavy quirt with terrible force across the bare ribs 
of the man on foot. Again and again the arm rose and fell. 
Still the other did not yield, but kept trying to avoid the 
blows and get round the horse to the girl and her father. 
But wherever he turned, the man in chain mail was there 
before him, lashing him soundly, and admonishing him in 
loud, harsh words. 

All this time others had been coming up, crowding round 
to look on. At last the young man yielded, held up his palm 
for peace, and thrust his axe into his belt. 

Then the other dropped his arm. The young man 
mounted, and, without looking back, rode swiftly away to 
the south on the trail of the vanished camp. 

Several of the Indians dismounted and gathered round the 
unconscious missionary. Mary tottered over to him, smiling 
through her tears at her rescuer. The man in chain mail also 
got down, genially smiling, and laid his hand on the heart of 
her father. Then he moved his fingers rapidly in a fluttering 
movement to indicate the high pulse, and gave some in- 
structions to two of the women who had gathered round, 
hands on hips, to see what happened. They led up a mule 
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dragging an empty travois, and carefully laid the old man 
in the basket, drawing a robe over the top to keep out the 
sun. 

While this was going on, the warrior gave Mary a folded 
paper, worn and creased from much handling. She opened 
it, wondering that this savage should carry such things with 


him. The writing was large and bold, the meaning clear and 
brief. 


This certifies that the bearer, Alights-on-the-Cloud, sometimes called 
Iron Shirt, 1s a Cheyenne chief, a brave man, and a true friend to the 
whites. (Signed) William Bent. 

Mary looked up at the smiling, handsome face of the chief, 
while a great relief filled her mind. She reached out to shake 
his hand, tottered, and fell in a faint. As she did so, her up- 
raised hand unwittingly stroked his face in the Indian ges- 
ture of blessing. 

He caught her and turned her over to the squaws. They 
laid her in the basket of the travois, and the camp moved on 
in the trail of the other Indians. Mary came to as they 
started off, but the smooth movement of the travois soon 
lulled her to sleep again — for the first time in four days. 


COAT DER Vor 
PEPPERSASS AND PIZEN 


LEAVING Bent’s Fort, Hatcher and his party soon overtook 
the slow ox-teams of the wagon train, passed the band of 
dawdling Cheyennes, and swung on down the Arkansas 
River. Opposite the mouth of the Purgatoire they met 
Blackfoot Smith’s men coming in. Both. parties were anx- 
ious to push on, and there was no halt to talk. That night 
Hatcher made camp at Bent’s Log Houses —a group of 
deserted buildings which the Colonel had put up some years 
before in the midst of a large camp of Indians wintering at 
the Big Timbers. 

At dawn next day they put out on the old Indian trail 
leading north over the high prairie. Forty miles from the 
river, they crossed Sand Creek, and ‘made tracks’ for the 
headwaters of the Smoky Hill. 

The trail was perfectly familiar to them all. Every stream 
had been the scene of some ‘scrape,’ some incident, amusing 
or tragic, in the life of the frontier. Every knob or valley 
had its picturesque or historic name, memorial to one or 
another of the far-flung fraternity of mountain men or to 
their Indian allies and enemies. The so-called ‘wilderness’ 
was as well known to them as the same region is to-day to 
its present inhabitants. Only, the trails were different, the 
landmarks other, the place-names not the same as now. The 
country of our time, laid out in farms and pastures and 
checkered with crossing roads, would be as confusing to the 
frontiersmen as their ‘pathless wild’ would seem to us to- 
day. 

Beyond the Smoky Hill they found themselves ‘among 
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the meat,’ and ‘fat cow’ provided them with ‘fleece’ and 
boudins to their hearts’ content. But there was no stopping 
to hunt. White Head or Hatcher would ride far ahead of 
the others, bring down the game, and butcher it while the 
pack train was coming up with him. No time was lost. 

It was the calving moon of the buffalo. The cows had 
gathered in the sheltered valleys, while the bulls grazed 
round at a distance, though within sight, ready to take the 
defensive if the hungry white wolves loping about should 
attempt to destroy the ruddy, newborn calves. 

Near the South Fork of the Republican River, Hatcher 
observed that the buffalo seemed disturbed. And, sure 
enough, within half an hour, a small war party of Arapahoes 
rode up and demanded a present of tobacco. Hatcher gave 
them a few twists, but kept his mules moving. The Indians 
tried ineffectually to block his path. Their leader kept say- 
ing that Hatcher had no business in their country, killing 
the buffalo. He was so insolent that White Head could 
hardly be restrained from shooting him. Only the known 
skill and courage of the mountain men prevented the Indi- 
ans from beginning hostilities. As it was, some of the young 
men contrived to split up the trader’s mulada, trying to drive 
off some of the animals unobtrusively. But Bill Geary was 
too smart for them, and without any clash was able to 
swing the mules back into line. They hurried on, and were 
soon out of sight of the war party. 

‘Dog-goned if them ’Rapahoes ain’t gettin’ too darned 
sassy for anything! Do ye hear now, Bob? Thar’s red skin 
will pay for this.’ 

‘What, old coon? Half-froze for a fight, hey? And you 
the Government Agent, too!’ Hatcher bantered, laughing at 
the old trapper’s indignation. 

‘Yes, Bob. I’m Agent all right, boy. I reckon that gives 
me a better right to shoot Injuns than ever I had afore! 
They cain’t come round this child.’ 
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That afternoon Blue, the white lead-mare, suddenly 
stopped, raised her head, and threw her ears forward. She 
was a canny old creature, and Hatcher had learned to trust 
her signals. Something was ahead. But it could not be 
Indians, for the mules betrayed no excitement. 

‘Spaniards, I’ll lay,’ said Hatcher grimly. 

Urging the mules forward, they soon topped the next rise. 
On the flat beyond they saw three wagons, their white 
covers moving steadily to the north on the trail ahead. 
Hatcher, White Head, and Bill Geary galloped after them, 
leaving Juan and his packers to bring on the mules. As the 
three rode up, the wagons stopped. 

The teamsters were Mexicans, just as Hatcher had fore- 
seen. They explained, very politely, that they were on their 
way to the Indian camps in order to trade their loads of 
corn, beans, and dried pumpkins for a little jerked meat and 
a few robes. They assured Hatcher that everything in their 
possession was ‘at your disposal, Senior.’ It was evident that 
they were in terror of the mountain men. 

Hatcher rode up to the end-gate of the rear wagon, and 
looked in. Sure enough, the bed was filled to the top with 
shelled corn and sacks of beans. The second wagon was like 
the first. The foremost wagon also carried a load of corn, 
and upon the loose grain lay a man muffled in a buffalo robe, 
and apparently sound asleep. Everything seemed harmless 
enough. Except for one detail. 

A saddled horse was tied to the end-gate of the wagon, 
and Hatcher’s eyes turned appreciatively to the handsome 
animal. It was a fine bay gelding, and showed the slender 
legs, the long body, the size, bone, and general development 
of the carefully bred Spanish horse of northern Mexico. 
That one of these teamsters should possess such a mount 
was unusual, to say the least. A moment later, Hatcher 
thought he could explain the puzzle: the boot on one side of 
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the saddle was empty, and on the other was tied a heavy 
lance, its head protected by a leather sheath gay with 
colored tassels — the lance of a cibolero! Hatcher peered 
again at the sleeping man on the load of corn: was it Chaves? 
He would soon find out. 

He spoke to the scared teamsters: ‘Your cussed wagons 
are full of corn, all right. What I want to know is what’s 
hid under the corn, sabe? Unload is the word. Look sharp, 
now.’ 

The frightened teamsters dropped their whips, and 
hastened to obey. They never dreamed of protesting. 

‘I reckon it’s Chaves,’ Hatcher confided to White Head. 
‘The onery skunk bragged he was a-goin’ to pack home the 
Colonel’s robes this trip. If we hadn’t been so quick, he’d 
have done it, too.’ 

‘Chaves? That cibolero? How-come he’s trading for 
robes?’ 

Bill Geary instructed them: ‘He’s up to all kinds of mean- 
ness. I hear tell he runs with them Arapahoes raidin’ into 
Mexico. Last robe season they say he peddled whiskey to 
the Comanches on the Cimmarron. Better keep your eyes 
skinned, if it’s Chaves.’ 

By this time the pack train had come up, and Hatcher 
broke off his talk to get a little action. ‘Now we'll see what 
he has in these wagons. Juan, put these lazy greasers to 
work, pronto!’ 

At his word, the timid Mexicans jerked out the end-gate 
and side-boards of the rear wagon, and a great deluge of 
yellow corn cascaded out upon the grass and piled up about 
the wheels. Bags of beans tumbled out like logs in a torrent, 
as the grain beneath them slid away. In three minutes the 
rear wagon was empty, and the second pouring out its con- 
tents in a flood. Neither had contained anything but the 
grain and sacked vegetables. But Hatcher hoped for better 
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luck from the foremost wagon, where — in spite of all the 
noise and talk — the cibolero still shammed sleep. 

‘Playin’ ‘possum, hey? Lend a hand, men!’ yelled Hat- 
chen. Juan laid hands upon the end-gate, and began to tug. 
For the teamsters of the wagon train showed a strange 
reluctance to disturb their employer. They held back, for 
all their terror of the armed mountain men. But before 
Hatcher could drive them to work, there came a roar from 
the man under the buffalo robe, and the strapping Spaniard 
tumbled out, rifle in hand. With one blow he felled Juan 
among the hooves of his prancing horse. There was not a 
trace of sleep in his angry eyes. He swore horribly. It was 
Chaves. 

‘Hold on thar, you darn Spaniard,’ yelled Hatcher, ‘or 
Pil ; 

‘Then keep your dirty nose out of my wagons,’ said 
Chaves, and began ordering his men to load up and be on 
their way. 

‘Shut up, you lousy palou!’ roared White Head. ‘Git 
outen the way. I’m a-goin’ to see what you’ve got cached in 
that wagon. Vaya!’ 

‘Name of God!’ cried the outraged Spaniard, turning 
upon White Head, his rifle ready. ‘And who are you?’ 

‘Injun Agent from Platte to Arkansas, and a center shot 
to boot. Now maybe you'll git away from that end-gate.’ 
White Head was advancing. ‘If ye don’t, you’ll never see 
them camps at all.’ 

Once more Chaves blasphemed. Must a man endure all 
this, merely for the privilege of a little trading with the 
Indians — Indians with whom his ancestors had traded a 
hundred years before the Americanos ever saw the plains? 

‘Sartain. We’ll l’arn you who this country belongs to. 
If you’re a trader, whar’s your license?’ Hatcher’s voice was 
menacing. 
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Chaves stepped back, clear of the three. Smiling grimly, 
he tapped the stock of the rifle that lay in the crook of his 
elbow, ready cocked. ‘Here it is. Where’s yours?’ 

As if at a word of command, the three men slipped from 
their saddles, and from behind the cover of their mounts 
leveled their long rifles at the smuggler. ‘Just let the ham- 
mer down easy, hoss,’ Hatcher commanded, ‘and lay that 
license of yours flat on the grass.’ His orders admitted of 
only one response. 

Chaves was furious. Nevertheless, he obeyed. He knew 
he could not deal with three of them, and it was clear that 
he could not count upon help from the cowards who drove 
his teams. They had all stuck up their hands the moment 
the rifles were leveled at him — as though any self-respect- 
ing mountain man would take the trouble to punch a hole | 
in their shameless Mexican skins! 

Still swearing, Chaves uncocked his rifle and laid it down 
on the grass. For all that, it was plain that the man was 
neither cowed nor sorry. And in the wagon where he had 
shammed sleep, the dwindling corn soon showed the tops of 
three stout kegs. 

‘I knowed it,’ Hatcher chuckled. ‘Roll ’em out, boys. 
Bill, keep your eye on the wagon-master. Maybe he won’t 
like what I’m a-goin’ to do.’ 

One after another the kegs bounded merrily down and 
rolled away over the short grass until they came to rest. 
Hatcher walked to the front of the wagon and raised the lid 
of the tool-box under the sloping planks. A heavy hammer 
lay there. Taking this in hand, he walked to the nearest keg 
and knocked in the bung with three dull blows. 

The liquor gurgled out and disappeared in the sandy soil 
immediately. Hatcher glanced at the cursing Chaves, 
grinned at Bill Geary, then walked over to the second keg. 
Raising his hammer, he drove the second bung in with a 
single blow. 
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White Head came over, scratching his old scalp, his eyes 
fastened upon the swift stream of Mexican brandy pouring 
from the bung-hole. His throat moved as though swallow- 
ing, and a moment later he spoke. 

‘Bob,’ he suggested, meanwhile rolling the keg over with 
his moccasined foot, so that the contents no longer poured 
out, ‘what’s the hurry? Now we’ve come round the durned 
Spaniards, cain’t you-all find time to swaller a few afore the 
sand drinks it all?’ 

Hatcher shook his head. ‘Tom,’ he said, ‘you know it’s 
a mighty bad trick to be drinkin’ on the trail, where a man 
has to keep his eyes skinned for ’Rapahoes and such var- 
mints.’ He looked in the direction of Chaves. 

‘Shucks, Bob, no skunk can come round this child, drunk 
or sober. If Spaniards and ’Rapahoes warn’t made for 
shootin’, what is powder for? There ain’t enough left in the 
keg to fill my old meat-bag, now. Give all the boys here 
a swaller,’ and he swung his hand round the circle of expec- 
tant faces. One or two had already brought the tin cups 
from their saddles. But all waited for a word from Hatcher. 
He grinned. 

‘Help yourself, old coon. If it’s fit to drink, we'll all have 
a swig.’ 

They all gathered round the old trapper, cup in hand. He 
rolled the keg over far enough to decant the liquor, and held 
his cup under the spouting bung-hole. When the cup was 
filled to the brim, he raised it, voiced his good wishes to the 
company, and gulped a goodly mouthful. Then he blinked, 
gasped, and spat out every drop, wiping his mouth on the 
back of his hand. Tears stood in his eyes. 

‘Pepper-sass and pizen!’ he called out, as soon as he could 
get his breath. ‘You cussed Spaniard!’ he called to Chaves, 
who stood laughing insolently at the old trapper’s discom- 
fiture, ‘you’ve put enough tobacco juice and red pepper in 
that keg to burn a man’s innards out! Wagh!’ 
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The others stood, cup in hand, looking on. Then, one 
after another, each tasted the liquor gingerly, and with a 
wry face poured it out upon the grass. ‘It would take a 
barrel of water to thin that stuff out so as a man could 
swaller it,’ one of them asserted knowingly. 

Hatcher rolled the keg over and let it empty itself. It was 
no more than he had expected. The Mexicans often drugged 
their liquor for the Indian trade. 

White Head went over and sat down on the third keg, 
shaking his head, and rinsed out his mouth with water from 
his canteen. 

Hatcher followed him, hammer in hand. ‘Well, old bea- 
ver, so you got a taste of something too strong for you that 
time, hey? Get up and let me knock the bung out of this 
one. We’ve got to move on. It will be sundown before we 
make the Ree Fork at this rate.’ 

White Head remained where he was, and looked up 
thoughtfully at the foreman. ‘Bob,’ he said, ‘that second 
keg was terrible stuff. But maybe this here keg is full of 
good likker — Taos Lightning, like as not. Bob, this child 
has a failin’ in his heart for good likker!’ 

‘Darn the liquor, old coon. Let’s be moving.’ And Hat- 
cher gripped his hammer, waiting for White Head to rise. 
‘We can’t stay here all day. And I won’t leave it here for 
the damned Spaniards.’ 

‘Sartinly not, Bob. But It’d be a terrible waste to 
pour all this likker out and let the sand drink it. Many’s the 
time : 

‘Shucks, White Head, we’ve got plenty of good stuff with 
us. If you need a swaller, I'll let you have some any time.’ 

‘Yes, I know. But suppose you waste all this good likker? 
Suppose the Injuns finds it out? That won’t make any 
friends for old Fort Bent, now, will it, Bob?’ 

‘Colonel Bent never sold such poison as this to any man, 
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white or red. Get up, and let’s be on our way. You can’t let 
the Injuns have it. They aren’t hereabouts, and anyhow it 
might spoil my trading.’ 

‘Do ye hear now, Bob? I’m dogged if I don’t think we 
ought to keep this keg. Pretty soon you'll trade all you’ve 
got, the Injuns will drink it all up, and then supposin’ one of 
us was to git snake-bit?’ White Head rolled his eyes seri- 
ously. “Whar’d we be then?’ 

Hatcher laughed aloud. ‘Why, old coon, there aren’t 
rattlesnakes enough between Platte and Arkansas to bite the 
men as would need all that. You’ve been making tracks 
across the plains for nigh on thirty year, and how many’s 
the time you’ve been snake-bit?’ 

‘Nary time, Bob. But you never can tell.’ 

“Quit your foolin’, White Head. We ain’t got time for it.’ 
And Hatcher smote the bung a resounding blow. A moment 
later the trapper gave him a shove that sent him sprawling. 

‘Quit your hammerin’ on my keg of brandy, will you 
now?’ shouted White Head. ‘Don’t forgit that J’m the 
United States officer here. If this here brandy is con-fis-ca- 
ted, J’1l do it. For you to take it is plain stealin’, and that’s 
a fact. For me to take it is my offeecial duty. That’s what 
it is, my offeecial duty!’ At last White Head had found a 
reasonable excuse for keeping the keg. ‘My offeecial duty,’ 
he repeated. 

‘You can’t drink all that,’ said Hatcher, laughing in spite 
of his tumble. ‘What’ll you do with it?’ 

‘Never you mind, you darned kitten. You ax too many 
questions of an old beaver like me.’ White Head had as- 
sumed an air of great dignity. But a moment later it came 
to his mind that he had no means of transport for the keg. 
So he added, in a wheedling tone, ‘Bob, old hoss, lend me 
a mule to pack this keg on.’ 

_ ‘Pack it on your offeecial duty,’ said Hatcher, getting into 
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his saddle. But the woe-begone face of his old friend was too 
much for him, and he added, ‘You can have a mule, old 
coon, if you’ll tell me what you’re goin’ to do with all that 
brandy?’ 

‘Well, Bob,’ said White Head sheepishly, ‘the fact is, that 
darned greenhorn in the buckskin britches done cleaned me 
out — hoss and beaver. I reckon I'll trade this here keg to 
them Injuns of mine, and take a few pack home to buy fo- 
furraw for that old woman of mine.’ 

Hatcher could hardly contain his mirth. ‘I’ve heard tell 
that them Arapahoes are damn bad Injuns, and the meanest 
kind at that!’ But White Head ignored the implication that 
he was afraid of his Indian wife. 

‘Thar’s enough likker in that keg to bring right smart in 
trade, Bob,’ he explained, defending his desire. 

‘If it’s as poisonous as what you tried to swaller, Tom, you 
ought to be ashamed to give it to your own Injuns,’ said 
Hatcher, with mocking seriousness. 

‘Shucks, Bob. Them Injuns has got guts like coyotes. 
They can swaller fire, and that’s a fact.’ 

Juan brought a mule forward, and the contents of the keg 
was divided between two of the containers and balanced 
upon the empty pack-saddle. Then the train moved on, 
Hatcher and Bill Geary and White Head mounted, and the 
Mexicans began to load their wagons again. Chaves, rifle 
in hand, began cursing and kicking the frightened teamsters, 
raging like a wild beast. It was characteristic of Bent’s men 
that, although they knew the wagon-master was armed and 
thirsty for their blood, not one of them so much as looked 
back after they left the wagons. 

They made camp that night on the Ree Fork of the Re- 
publican, and there they were visited by several young men, 
runners from the Cheyenne camps. The young men in- 
formed them that a great gathering of Cheyennes, Arapa- 
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hoes, Apaches, Sioux, and Kiowas had assembled to make 
war against the Pawnees, who were known to be hunting 
buffalo somewhere below. The Osages and Comanches had 
already been fighting with the Pawnees, and had reported 
that they were very many — probably the whole tribe. Hat- 
cher sent word in by the young men that he would visit the 
Cheyenne camps next day. He posted a strong horse-guard 
and turned in. 

All through the hours of darkness, when the wind was 
right, the trader and his men could hear the faint throbbing 
of the far-off drums of war. 

Next morning Hatcher’s men spent an hour in ‘rubbing 
up’ for their entry into the Cheyenne camps. The competi- 
tion in the Indian trade grew keener year by year, and as un- 
licensed traders slandered and mocked their betters to the 
Indians, the old-time dignity and authority of the white 
man dwindled more and more. Colonel Bent had always 
been careful to maintain his prestige among the tribes by 
every possible means. He held his trade by sheer personal 
influence, and he took care to guard that influence. His men 
were trained to it. The Indians had a prejudice against hair 
on the face: the Colonel’s traders went clean-shaven to the 
camps. The Indians dressed with care in all their finery to 
visit the Colonel at the Fort: his men dressed with no less 
care to visit the camps of the Indians. And so Hatcher’s 
packers delayed awhile to slick their hair with bear’s grease, 
to put on new moccasins, clean shirts, and to scrape the 
stubble from their weather-beaten cheeks. 

Hatcher himself, as the bourgeots of the outfit, got himself 
up with particular care. Having bathed in the river, and 
shaved, he opened his possible sacks and took out a pair of 
handsomely fringed leggins painted a bright yellow and 
adorned with gay patterns of dyed porcupine quills. Having 
put these on over his jeans, he donned a pair of moccasins 
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beaded all over and trailing tassels of soft fringes fourteen 
inches behind the heel. Over a clean blue shirt he put on a 
long-skirted buckskin hunting-coat, fringed and beaded, 
decorated in diapers of black velvet running in horizontal 
bands all round — aswagger garment. He slung his powder- 
horn and bullet-pouch over his left shoulder, slipped his rifle 
into a new doeskin case with fringes a yard long from end to 
end, slapped on his big hat, and mounted the black horse. 
His men watched him admiringly. 

‘Wagh!’ said White Head, clambering onto the old white 
mule, ‘thar’s a coon as looks ready for huggin’!’ 


CHAPTERS 
WHITE HEAD HEARS OF TEMPERANCE 


In all those miles of Indian camps strung along the river, 
there was no larger or more comfortable lodge than that of 
the Cheyenne chief, Alights-on-the-Cloud. And there Mary 
patiently awaited the recovery of her ailing father. She was 
not of an adventurous spirit herself, she thought, and her 
experiences in the camps had already confirmed her in an 
unshakable belief that only a divine command could justify 
a sane person in remaining beyond the frontier for a single 
day. It was the irony of fate that her father should have 
heard such a call. But much as she disliked the plains and 
the Indians, and everything pertaining to the wilderness, she 
was staunchly loyal to the helpless old man, her father. She 
waited only an opportunity to go on to Oregon, though her 
heart thirsted for the quiet countryside and clear brooks of 
the cozy little New England hills where she had been 
brought up. 

But, at any rate, she was comfortable — after a fashion, 
now. The spacious tepee measured almost thirty feet 
across. Opposite the door, in the place of honor, was the bed 
of the chief, with its neat mats of peeled and painted willow 
rods at head and foot, its painted medicine bags and bar- 
baric weapons, and the precious bundle containing the iron 
shirt. Behind this bed was stretched a canopy of white- 
tanned cowskin, and upon it were painted, in endless series, 
the brave deeds of its owner. Round the walls was stowed 
the usual duffle of an Indian lodge, and beds of buffalo robes 
extended end to end. On one of these lay Cyrus: Mary sat 
near by. One day was like another. 
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One afternoon she was startled to see a keg roll into the 
lodge through the narrow door. She roused her father, and 
both stared, as a second followed the first. A moment later 
they saw the chief, and behind him the ruddy face, fierce 
eyes, and snowy hair of the old trapper. A whiskey peddler! 

Mary and her father maintained silence. White Head 
came forward, his old leggins bagged at the knees, his elk- 
skin shirt black and greasy, his face a study in self-impor- 
tance, contempt for the greenhorns, and a childish benevo- 
lence. 

‘Howdy, folks,’ he hailed them. ‘How come you landed 
here?’ He wanted their story, though the chief had told him 
all about it already. 

‘I came to preach repentance to the heathen,’ Cyne 
answered. ‘We had started for Oregon, but I sickened, and 
prevailed upon the rest of our party to leave us, expecting to 
follow with some other party of travelers. But my daughter 
saw the Indians passing, and I decided that my work lay 
near at hand. Accordingly, we went into their camps, where 
they have made us welcome.’ 

‘Well, well. Did ye now? I call that pretty smart in a 
greenhorn. If they had of found you on the prairie, like as 
not your hair would be a-waggin’ on some warrior’s bridle- 
bit by now. ’Tain’t often they get such long curls as the 
gal’s there. You’re pretty slick, after all, I reckon.’ 

‘It was my duty,’ said Cyrus Edwards simply. 

‘I'll be dogged. So you’re preachin’ repentance, are ye? 
How many of the redskins have ye baptized, I wonder?’ 

‘None, as yet,’ Cyrus defended his mission. ‘I’ve been 
bedridden.’ 

‘Shucks,’ White Head consoled him. ‘Don’t let that 
worry you none. Between you and me, these here Chey- 
ennes are better Christians than you and me, Parson, right 
now. Thar ain’t no finer Injuns nowhar. Too bad you didn’t 
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throw in with the Arapahoes: they’ll stand a heap of con- 
vertin’, and that’s a fact.’ 

Cyrus Edwards made no reply to the Agent’s garrulity. 

White Head went on: ‘Well, you’re safe now, anyhow. 
I'll see you back to the Fort from here, and after that the 
Colonel will tell you how you’d best make tracks to the 
settlements.’ 

Cyrus betrayed no interest in these plans. ‘And who are 
you, may I ask? A whiskey peddler to these benighted 
Savages?’ 

‘Hell’s full of whiskey peddlers. Do I look like a cussed 
Spaniard, or a Vide Poche Frenchman? My name’s Tom 
Fitzpatrick, Injun Agent from the starvin’ Arkansas to the 
hungry Platte.’ 

Cyrus looked at his daughter, and she at him. It was 
incredible. Not for a moment did they believe that White 
Head, that grotesque and ancient iniquity, was the author- 
ized Agent of the United States. He sensed their disrespect. 

‘What is in those kegs?’ asked the missionary. 

‘Whiskey — or brandy. I dunno. I con-fis-ca-ted them 
kegs on the trail from a cussed Spaniard. Have a drink?’ 
asked White Head, with a gleam in his mischievous eye. 

‘Certainly not,’ said Cyrus sharply. ‘I’m a Temperance 
Society man.’ 

White Head snorted his contempt. ‘Whar I was brung 
up, folks could git along without bread, or coffee, or sugar, 
corn-pone, or tobacco. But you’re the first as ever I seen 
could git along without likker, and that’s a fact.’ 

‘And what do you propose to do with this poisonous 
liquor? Share it with these poor Indians?’ His voice rang 
with righteous indignation. 

‘Well,’ said White Head, ‘that’s not a bad idea of yourn. 
The chief here is an old friend of mine, and as good a man as 
ever lifted a Pawnee topknot. I reckon it wouldn’t be perlite 
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to offer a drink to a stranger like you, and hold out on an old 
friend what wants to wet his dry. In his own house, too, 
hey?’ 

The missionary would have spoken, but White Head had 
not finished. His mind was dazzled by a brilliant idea. 
‘Come to think of it, it’s lucky for you I brung this likker 
along to camp. The Injuns will naturally expect a little 
present for takin’ care of you so long. It’s my job to ran- 
som folks like you. Now, thar’s a cussed Ned down to the 
Fort what done me outen hoss and beaver, and left me 
without a cent in my possibles. I’m doggoned, if it warn’t 
for this here whiskey, I don’t know what I’d have to give the 
chief to let me carry you back to the settlements.’ 

‘I do not wish to return to the settlements. And I refuse 
to be a party to the degradation of these ignorant and 
helpless savages.’ 

White Head paid no attention to the missionary’s protests. 
He beckoned the chief, graphically gestured his plans. 
Alights-on-the-Cloud consented, and White Head took up a 
tent-peg and a stone hammer lying near, and knocked out 
the bung of the smaller keg. He filled a horn spoon with 
some of the contents. ‘Heap good,’ he exclaimed, and tossed 
a few drops on the embers of the fire. A blue flame sprang 
up. He tasted the spoonful gingerly, then took a goodly 
swallow, and finally gulped down the whole of it. ‘Wagh! 
Taos Lightning, or I’m a nigger. And nary a grain of red 
pepper in it, neither.’ He filled the spoon again for the 
chief. ‘Ve'hiu mahp!’ (‘White man’s water,’) he explained. 

Alights-on-the-Cloud drank without pause until the spoon 
was empty. He shook hands with White Head, gestured his 
satisfaction, called to his women outside. Then, suddenly, 
as the far voice of a crier sounded through the camps, he 
dropped the spoon, threw up his head, beckoned to White 
Head, and passed out of the lodge. White Head took an- 
other swallow, and turned to the door. There he paused. 
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‘I'll be back afore long — with a real whiskey peddler. 
Maybe you'll believe me after that. Anyhow, the chief has 
asked me to go to council with him. That’ll show you how 
big a man I am with these here Injuns of mine. Do ye hear 
now? You and the gal put your traps into your trapsack. 
You cain’t stay here, that’s certain. You’re going to make 
trail to the Fort with me come sun-up, and you can lay to 
that!’ 


CHAPTER X 
COUNCIL OF WAR 


WILLIAM BENT — or Gray Beard, as the Indians called him 
now — had long been considered an important member of 
the Cheyenne tribe. Those stern warriors held him in great 
affection and esteem, not merely because of his imposing 
string of scalps, but for his unfailing wisdom, tact, courage, 
and generosity in dealing with them. Bent never lied to 
them, and they knew it. His men, therefore, rated high 
honor in the Cheyenne camps, and White Head expected, 
as a matter of course, to find Hatcher at the council. 

Hatcher rated a seat with the chiefs on his own merits. 
Unlike Blackfoot Smith and most of the other traders and 
clerks of the fur companies, Hatcher was a thorough moun- 
tain man, bold, crafty, a crack shot, with more than one 
coup to his credit. When he first came among the Indians, 
they had dubbed him Spotted Hand, owing to the large 
freckles which adorned his hairy paws. But among the 
Cheyennes he later enjoyed a much more flattering title, a 
name which bore witness to his masculine force, courage, 
and virility. They felt he deserved the name, and he — for 
his part — was proud of it. The name was simple, clear, and 
to the point: Bull-all-the-Time! 

On a grassy bench near the river a semicircle of tall, 
tapering lodge-poles had been planted vertically in the 
ground. These supported a taut windbreak of lodge-covers 
shoulder-high. Within the crescent of this shelter, the chief- 
tains of the allied tribes were gathering in solemn conclave 
to smoke the pipe in pledge of their alliance against the 
Pawnee, their common foe. And there, at one end of the 
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crescent, Alights-on-the-Cloud, Bull-all-the-Time, and White 
Head soon found places among the Cheyenne chiefs. 

It was a large gathering, and Hatcher reflected with angry 
regret that he might have disposed of five times the quantity 
of liquor, if only he had known how many lodges were to be 
in that great camp, which stretched for miles along the river. 
Blackfoot Smith should have found out about this intended 
gathering, should have told him. But Stone Calf had intimi- 
dated Blackfoot, of course, and Blackfoot’s wits had de- 
serted him. Well, it was too late now. 

Stone Calf had carried things with a high hand that very 
day, and had insolently overruled Hatcher’s well-laid plans 
for trading. Hatcher had intended to trade his liquor in the 
kegs, and then to start for the Fort before the chief allowed 
the kegs to be opened. But Stone Calf was so puffed up with 
his triumph over Bent’s scruples in the matter of the 
whiskey, so vain of the generous gifts ‘on the prairie’ which 
Hatcher gave him, that he had forced the trader to open the 
kegs then and there, and peddle the liquor by the cupful. 
The result had been pandemonium: Hatcher was worn out. 
Only the drams he had swallowed in enforced fellowship 
with his maudlin customers gave him heart to sit through 
the long hours of empty boasting and fruitless wrangling 
which he expected from the council. 

Such talks rarely came to anything: Indians could not act 
together in large numbers. There was always a struggle for 
the command. Chiefs became jealous: warriors impatient. 
War with the Pawnees would be talked over until every one 
was talked out; then a few young men would organize an 
independent war party and make a premature attack, thus 
preventing any general campaign; the women would grum- 
ble and remind their men that meat and robes were needed, 
and in a few days the tribes would scatter on the spring hunt, 
already overdue. That was what Hatcher expected — 
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what he hoped for. No trader wanted Indian wars. For it 
was the hunter, not the warrior, who filled his fort with robes 
and furs. 

At one end of the crescent sat the Cheyenne chiefs, tall 
and haughty, grave in spite of the liquor under their belts; 
next them the Kiowas, talking in their peculiar choking 
tongue; Prairie Apaches, squat and dark, close by their 
brothers, the Kiowas; Comanches, corpulent, skeptical 
wags, bow-legged from their constant riding; a few Osages, 
with shaven heads and roached forelocks; and at the farther 
end of the shelter, opposite the Cheyennes, a group of 
Arapahoes, whose affable manners and liquid syllables be- 
lied their unstable friendship. White Head made the rounds, 
shaking hands with chiefs whom he had brought together at 
the treaty on Horse Creek the previous summer, chiefs who 
— though they respected him personally — smiled when 
they thought of his pretended jurisdiction over them. 

Meanwhile Hatcher pondered on White Head’s im- 
probable yarn of ‘a parson and a likely gal’ in the camps. 
He felt lazy, indifferent. 

But Hatcher was soon roused from his lethargy. Just 
before the pipe was lighted to begin the council, several 
more Arapahoes came in and sat down opposite among their 
fellows. With them came Chaves. Many of the Indians 
looked on with astonishment as the Spaniard took his seat: 
to them, Mexicans were merely something to kill, something 
to rob; it seemed incredible that one of that despised race 
should sit with them in council. Hatcher and White Head 
were outraged. The insolence of it! That lousy palou — 
that dirty smuggler — presuming to claim equal honors with 
Bent’s best men! Wagh! Times were changing.... But 
Hatcher made no comment. The Arapahoes, of course, 
could choose their own leaders, and none of the other 
Indians ventured to question the right of Chaves to be 
there. Nevertheless, Hatcher was plumb disgusted. 
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Chaves looked across at Hatcher, and showed his white 
teeth in c mocking smile. He had done very well that day 
with his corn and beans. More, he had traded some of his 
own robes for a keg of Bent’s whiskey, by the help of an 
Indian proxy, and had treated the Arapaho chiefs to it with 
lordly generosity. The lot of them were tipsy, and it was 
clear that with them Chaves was muy amigo, heap friend. 

Alights-on-the-Cloud opened the council, urging them all 
to join the Cheyennes in an attack upon the Pawnees, who 
had invaded their ancestral hunting grounds, and were even 
then — he told them — running meat not far away on the 
Beaver. It was intolerable that the tribes to the east should 
yearly ride into their best hunting grounds, slaughtering and 
scaring away the buffalo upon which their lives depended. 
For ten years the living of the Cheyennes had been precarious 
at best. Already the many white men passing through the 
country along the great trails had caused the bison to dis- 
appear alarmingly. Often the Cheyennes went hungry. 
Still, they had no quarrel with the white men; it was their 
brag that no Cheyenne had ever spilled a white man’s blood. 
But with the Pawnees, it was another matter. The oldest 
man alive could not remember a peace with the Pawnees. 
If now they allowed the Pawnees to encroach upon their 
game preserves, it was certain that starvation stared them 
in the face. The game would soon be rubbed out. And then 
the Cheyennes in their turn would have to invade the range 
of tribes yet more remote, tribes certain to resent it — or 
else sit at home and starve. To the haughty, headstrong 
Cheyennes, only one answer was possible. War with the 
Pawnees! Alights-on-the-Cloud offered the pipe to his 
brothers and allies: let them all join and exterminate the 
Pawnees! 

To Hatcher’s amazement, the agreement was unanimous. 
There was no opposition. It would be war! Hatcher swore: 
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it was all Blackfoot Smith’s fault. If Hatcher had known in 
time he might have brought enough whiskey to make them 
all drunk, and then strife and division would have surely 
followed. As things stood, the liquor they had shared had 
merely warmed their hearts to martial adventure. And they 
were so many: it seemed a pity not to take this chance oi 
destroying the Pawnees, who had always been so numerous, 
so formidable. The Pawnees had no allies, had needed none. 
If the allied tribes could successfully attack them, it meant 
the end of the Pawnees. 

Hatcher was even more surprised to see the chiefs pass 
from proposals to definite plans — plans which found no 
opponents. Every one was in a rare good humor, every chief 
eager for the chance to display his prowess and surpass his 
rivals, not in talk as usual, but on the field of battle. So! 
The spring hunt would be delayed, a lot of good hunters 
would be crippled and killed, and next robe season Bent’s 
Fort would feel the blow! Damn Blackfoot, anyhow! 

White Head shared Hatcher’s dissatisfaction. As Indian 
Agent, he felt it his duty to promote peace. He was a little 
dubious about saying so, for it looked as if his breath would 
be wasted, his prestige damaged. But Hatcher urged him, 
and White Head spoke. When he sat down, it was clear that 
nobody would listen to such talk. Peace with the Pawnees! 
Why, the Pawnees were invaders, almost within a day’s 
ride! There was no comment; it appeared that his talk 
would be ignored. 

Then Waratoria, an Arapaho chief, and one generally 
friendly to the white men, rose and addressed the council. 
His broad face beamed with smiles, and he dwelt long upon 
the blessings of peace — among the allies. In union there is 
strength, he insisted. To-morrow they would all ride against 
the Pawnees, and it would be a help and a pleasure to have 
their Agent, White Head, with them. 
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White Head promptly announced that he had not planned 
to go with them, and made excuses. But Waratoria blandly 
replied that it was necessary. It would not do for the white 
men to leave camp and scare away the buffalo. Already too 
many white men had scared away the buffalo. Let the 
Agent and Spotted Hand go with the warriors against the 
Pawnees. It would be two good rifles the more. And it was 
known that the Pawnees were all well-armed and in great 
force. 

Hatcher spoke for the first time, since he had been dragged 
into it. He said he was a trader, not a warrior, that he only 
fought to defend himself. Gray Beard, his chief, had told 
him to return at once to the Fort, when the trade was over. 
Now it was over, and he was ready to go. He intended to 
load his mules and start in the morning. If the allies went 
against the Pawnees, he knew they could whip them without 
his help. He was for peace. All the white men were for 
peace. War was bad for everybody....He sat down. He 
had seen Chaves prompting the Arapaho chief. The snake! 

Then Coho, a short, fierce little man, sprang up... . The 
white men for peace? Then why were all those long-knife 
soldiers marching up the Arkansas, telling the Indians that 
they were going to live in Gray Beard’s lodge? If Spotted 
Hand and his men rode away to-morrow, the Pawnees 
might kill them, and then the Arapahoes would be blamed 
for it. The white men always blamed the Arapahoes for 
everything bad that happened. No. It would be better to 
keep White Head and Spotted Hand in the camp with them 
when they all went to war. 

Hatcher replied that he knew nothing about the soldiers 
marching up the Arkansas, and that Gray Beard had pro- 
mised him not to let the Long Knives live in his big lodge... . 
Were the Arapahoes afraid of the Pawnees, then, that they 
had to beg a peaceful trader to help them?... His words 
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aroused a bitter spirit among the tipsy Arapahoes, espe- 
cially as some of the other tribesmen laughed at Hatcher’s 
taunt. It appeared that Hatcher had disposed of these 
trouble-makers. Alights-on-the-Cloud seconded his speech, 
saying that Coho talked like a fool. 

All this had been the doing of Chaves, Hatcher felt sure, 
and he gave the Spaniard a look of contemptuous triumph. 
But Chaves was not to be defeated so readily. His heart was 
hot against Hatcher. He got to his feet, talking in Spanish 
(which many of the chiefs understood perfectly), while his 
flying fingers gave form to his ideas in the sign language. 

If the white men were afraid to fight, he said, it would be 
better for them to give up their guns to the Indians, for the 
Indians were short of good guns, their powder and lead were 
nearly all gone. This was the fault of the traders, who would 
not give the Indians enough to fight with. He intimated that 
a brave man like himself could use Spotted Hand’s rifle to 
much greater advantage than the peaceful trader, and not 
only his rifle, but his horse as well. The Arapahoes — unlike 
the traders — were not afraid of the Pawnees, he said. The 
record of the Arapahoes as warriors proved that. But the 
Arapahoes, and the other Indians, too, could not fight with 
bows and lances against the guns of the Pawnees. If Spotted 
Hand was afraid of the Pawnees with a rifle in his hand, he 
could hardly blame the Arapahoes for fearing them when 
the Arapahoes had no rifles....It was strange that Gray 
Beard’s Indians could never obtain enough guns to fight 
with: the Pawnees always had plenty. It looked as if Gray 
Beard’s men wanted the Pawnees to take the Cheyenne 
hunting grounds... Yes, he said, the white men talked a 
heap about loving their red brothers. But when it came to 
helping them, the white men ran away....So far as the 
Arapahoes were concerned, it was already decided that 
White Head and Spotted Hand must go along and fight with 
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the Indians. If théy would not, let the chiefs take their 
packs and trade them to some other man for guns and am- 
munition. That was what the Arapahoes wanted. And if 
the Cheyennes would not side with them in this matter, then 
it would be useless to go against the Pawnees. There would 
be division in the war party. And it would be the fault of 
these traders, who had good guns, but were afraid to use 
them. 

Never, in all his experience on the plains, had Hatcher 
been so affronted. If such talk had been offered him on the 
open prairie, a fight must have followed at once. But here, 
in camp, in council, where his friends the Cheyennes were in 
a minority, while he had all the Colonel’s precious packs to 
account for — packs that these thieving Arapahoes were 
trying to steal from him! He gripped his rifle hard, choked 
back his indignation, and looked round the half-moon of 
grave, dark faces, all watching, like so many schoolboys, the 
challenged leader of the whites. He understood. It was a 
test of his manhood. 

Nobody knew better than Hatcher how the Indians hated 
and despised a coward, how they loved and admired a brave 
man. The fortunes of the old Fort rested on his shoulders 
heavily, as he searched those bronze faces ranged before 
him. If he showed the white feather now, it would mean 
shame, abuse, very likely the loss of mules and packs, per- 
haps the death of his men. And he remembered, too, that 
in the camps were a preacher and ‘a likely gal.’ 

On the other hand, if he gave way to impulse, and at- 
tacked Chaves, the council would be broken up, and all the 
plans of his only friends, the Cheyennes, would come to 
nothing. That, too, would lead to strife and be a blow to 
the Colonel’s interests. How could he, the advocate of 
peace, get up and strike down a chief in council — for it was 
clear that Chaves had the power, if not the rank, of chief 
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among the Arapahoes. It was more than a test of courage; 
it was a test of craft. 

He sat and weighed his words. There was no hurry. A 
chief must not answer in a hurry. When all were quiet, he 
got up and spoke, using his hands in vigorous gestures to 
accompany his fluent Spanish. 

‘My friends, I give you straight talk, straight and true. 
There is a snake with double tongue in this camp. He has 
made up all these lies. He talks fire, but it will burn nobody. 
There he sits among the Arapahoes, a mangy old bull, an 
old woman, a lost calf bawling for his mother. He wants you 
to help him rub me out, because he is afraid to try it himself. 

‘He says that Gray Beard is no friend to his brothers, the 
Indians. That is a lie. He says Gray Beard’s men are afraid 
of the Pawnees. But you all know that Gray Beard has 
fought the Pawnees for many summers, as often as the 
Pawnees have tried to steal his mules along the trail. He 
says that Gray Beard wants the Pawnees to have the Chey- 
enne hunting grounds. But you all know that the Pawnees 
killed Gray Beard’s brother.... These are all lies, my 
friends, lies that a child would not believe. 

‘He says I brought you no guns, no powder and ball. 
That is because your chief, Stone Calf, sent back the packs 
of Blackfoot Smith, and said he would not trade for any- 
thing but whiskey. All the same, I brought some powder; 
I had heard that my brothers might go to war. If you had 
sent runners to Gray Beard, he would have sent wagons full 
of what you need. Look at the man who tells these lies. 
Ask him what he brought to your camps. Guns? Powder 
and ball? No. Pumpkins, corn, and beans. Under the corn 
he had hidden whiskey — whiskey so bad, so full of poison, 
that after your Agent tasted it, he poured it all out on the 
ground to save your lives. Yes, that is why the Spaniard 
hates us. That is why he tells all these lies. 
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‘He says I am afraid to fight the Pawnees. But you all 
know me. I have taken the hair of the Pawnees. Yes, and 
of Spaniards, too, when they tried to steal my mules. Look! 
There is the hair in the fringes of my leggins still! There, 
and there, and there! If any man wants to take my horse, 
or my rifle, or my packs, let him kill me first: then he can 
take them. 

‘To-morrow you go against the Pawnees. I have made 
a road to go with you. If we find the enemy, you can tell 
whether or not I have talked fire to-day. If I run away, let 
them take my horse and my gun and my packs and give 
them to a better man. My name is Bull-all-the-Time. This 
is my speech!’ 

Alights-on-the-Cloud got up, smiling, and brought the 
council to a speedy close. He had what he wanted, and he 
did not hesitate to lead the laugh at the expense of Chaves, 
who had dared to mock at Bent and Hatcher, friends of the 
Cheyennes. The chiefs got up, scattered. Chaves went out 
with the sullen Arapahoes, silent, furious. 

Above the barren hills the sun made of the dust a blood- 
red haze, as the young men herded their galloping ponies to 
water at the river. 


CHAPTER XI 
MARY MAKES AN ENEMY 


As soon as the men had left, the tepee of Alights-on-the- 
Cloud was thronged with women and children. They 
crowded in to talk and gossip together, to learn what the 
visit of the Agent was all about, and to watch with never- 
ending interest the behavior of Mary and her father. For 
some time the hostess, a handsome, smiling woman, led the 
chatter. But when her aunt arrived, the party came to 
life. 

This old woman was large and forceful, with a broad, 
wrinkled face, square hands, and a paunch that Falstaff 
might have envied. Her hair hung free to her shoulders, her 
gestures were vigorous and masculine, and she laughed with 
an earth-shaking humor that resembled the bellowing of 
bison. No sooner had she spied the open keg than she re- 
vealed all her yellow teeth in a vast grin, caught up a gigan- 
tic spoon made of the horn of the mountain sheep, and, 
filling it to the brim with the strong brandy, began pouring 
that steadily down her capacious throat. 

Tears came to her old red eyes before she had finished, and 
she stood, gasping and laughing, her formidable belly shak- 
ing like the ramparts of Jericho before her, as she waved the 
yellow spoon and shouted to the others to join her. Her 
example was compelling. One after another the women took 
up the spoon, and with much laughter and raillery tasted 
and drank in turn, laughing at each other’s wry faces, egging 
each other on. 

Within half an hour the tepee of the chief was in an up- 
roar. The women, all unaccustomed to drinking, had be- 
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come maudlin, idiotic, and at last began to shove one 
another about, shrieking with laughter, shouting afresh at 
every movement or word of their ringleader. Others 
crowded in, and even little naked children, toddlers with 
solemn eyes and round tummies, tasted the contents of the 
ample keg. Half the women in that camp were drunken, 
milling round the dead fire in the tepee, and amidst them all 
towered the huge aunt brandishing the yellow spoon and 
slopping its contents impartially over every one within 
reach. 

Mary and her father sat well back out of the way of this 
orgy, shocked and horrified. Time after time they had to 
refuse the drink offered them, and each time the Indians 
howled with merriment at their refusal. Mary’s dress was 
splattered with the spilled brandy. She wished she could 
escape, but the way to the door was blocked. 

Some one observed the slopping liquor in the great spoon 
held on high by the huge old aunt, and screamed with de- 
light. A shove, and more slopping, and another how! of silly 
laughter. Then another push, and another, as each in turn 
caught the notion. They all began to pull and haul and push 
the old woman about, shrieking with joy as the brandy 
spilled. She laughed as heartily as any. But as the pushing 
grew more frequent, more violent, the old woman became 
annoyed, then angry, and shouted protests and imprecations 
at her tormentors. They redoubled their efforts, and she had 
a hard time to keep her unsteady feet. But at last, unable 
to endure their shoving, she whipped out her butcher-knife 
and went for them. Fortunately, one side of the lodge had 
been raised, so that the door was wide. They fled in all 
directions, staggering and stumbling out, laughing and 
screaming. The old woman stumbled across the keg, which 
rolled under her and launched her into a pile of robes. There 
she lay, grumbling and fumbling for her lost knife for a 
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moment, then settled to sleep and lay like a log. The keg 
gurgled, gurgled, its precious liquor slowly disappearing in 
the grass roots beside the fireplace. A dozen maudlin faces 
stared in through the open doorway. A dozen wavering 
fingers pointed at the old woman, at the vanishing brandy 
streaming out upon the ground. A dozen throats screamed 
with joy. A dozen women gasped and wept with silly 
laughter. But no one offered to right the keg; it was all too 
irresistibly funny! Mary and her father sat and watched the 
keg empty itself. 

Presently the women’s faces disappeared from the door- 
way, and White Head pushed through and stepped to one 
side around the fireplace. Behind him Mary saw a tall, fair, 
erect young man in handsome yellow buckskins and a 
broad-brimmed hat, who looked at her with grave gray eyes. 
But his lips were smiling, revealing his strong white teeth, 
and gentling a strong face that was a little flushed under its 
tan. At the moment, she was rather struck with him, and 
only his being with White Head put her on her guard. But 
her interest was immediately chilled by White Head’s intro- 
duction. 

‘Folks, this here is Bob Hatcher, a genuwine whiskey 
peddler from the Fort. I told him thar was a preacher and 
a likely gal waiting for him, and here he is. I[’ll bet he can 
l’arn you all to drink Taos Lightning afore you can l’arn 
him to pray, for Bob claims he was in hell oncet, and nothin’ 
the Old Black Bear could show him never scairt him none. 
Howsomever, I reckon you better get acquainted right 
away, for Bob is bourgeois of the outfit you'll be travelin’ 
with from now on.’ 

Hatcher’s face flushed a deeper red as his eyes met the 
girl’s. A likely gal, sure enough, and a fofurraw critter to 
boot, one that mighty nigh took his breath away. White 
women were rare enough in his experience, and one of 
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_ Mary’s sort without a match in his memory. She seemed 
somehow remote, unreal, in that tepee. He dared not say 
what was in his mind, and he could think of nothing else. 
Perhaps it was just as well, for his throat was dry as an old 
buffalo skull, and articulation would have been difficult, or 
impossible, just then. Under his wide eyes, Mary hastily 
rose from her seat on the ground, a position which made her 
feel somehow at a disadvantage. She, too, had nothing to 
say. It was awkward all round, and she hated being awk- 
ward. 

While the two parties to this appalling introduction stood 
abashed and silent, White Head noticed the Indian woman 
lying in her stupor, and also the overturned keg. He 
laughed, and broke out afresh. 

‘Empty, by thunder! I knowed the old gal had a mighty 
big paunch, but I never thought she could swaller all of that 
and live. And yit it’s all the better for me. .. . Now, folks, 
git your plunder out of here. I’m a-goin’ to start trade 
mighty quick. And when I git to passin’ out the likker, this 
won't be no fittin’ place for preachers and young gals.... 
Hain’t you all packed up yit?’ he ended querulously. 

‘No,’ the missionary answered. ‘I do not wish to leave 
the Indians. My duty is here. Moreover, I question your 
authority to make me go.’ Cyrus sat up, turned away from 
White Head, and confronted the trader. ‘Mr. Hatcher, will 
you be good enough to tell me, honestly, whether or not this 
whiskey peddler is the authorized Agent of the United 
States?’ 

The missionary’s cool tones broke the spell under which 
Hatcher had stood ever since he first laid eyes on Mary. 
He started as his name was uttered, blinked, and forced 
himself to listen. The direct, matter-of-fact question re- 
stored his poise, and he was glad of it. The missionary’s 
dislike for whiskey peddlers was plain to read in his face, 
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and Hatcher backed away a little, hoping that the parson — 
and the gal — had not caught a whiff of his brandy breath. 

White Head stood scowling at the missionary, who dared 
to doubt his ‘offeecial’ capacity, his word. Hatcher glanced 
at him, read his mind like a plain trail, and grinned. Now he 
would get back at White Head, sure enough. The joke, the 
chance for action, restored his voice. White Head saw the 
grin, bristled, and went out. 

Hatcher nodded. ‘Tom’s Indian Agent, all right, and they 
do say he’s the best on the plains, at that.’ 

‘T should not have believed it. I shall report the matter to 
the Board.’ 

‘Shucks! Tom don’t make a business of tradin’ whiskey 
to the Injuns. Neither do I. But sometimes we have to do 
it to hold their trade.’ 

Cyrus Edwards was not impressed by the doctrine of 
necessity. “It is never necessary to do evil,’ he dogmatized. 
‘What matter if the trade is lost?’ 

A hard light came into Hatcher’s eyes, and his drawl be- 
came a trifle more pronounced. ‘Well, when the trade goes 
under, thar’ll be mighty few greenhorns running loose on the 
plains, I reckon. If it hadn’t been for the Colonel making 
friends with these Injuns, your topknot would be stretched 
on a hoop by now, and your daughter But I cain’t 
argue with you. I’m just tellin’ you that we start in the 
mornin’ early. It’s my business to see that you’re ready to 
go, that’s all. Once we start, I won’t have time to waste 
takin’ care o’ greenhorns.’ 

‘Where must we go?’ asked Cyrus. 

‘Down-river, and then south to the Beaver, where the 
Pawnees are camped,’ Hatcher explained. 

Cyrus was astonished and displeased at this intelligence. 
He supposed that the Fort they referred to was one of those 
on the Oregon Trail ahead. If he could not stay here, he of 
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course intended to goon to Oregon. ‘But the Trail does not 
go south,’ he protested. 

‘No. We'll hit the trail later. But the Injuns want me 
to go with them for a ways first.’ 

‘Well, I am in your hands. But I suppose we can go to 
Oregon later.’ 

‘Oregon!’ Hatcher was astonished. 

“Yes, if I cannot stay here among the Indians, I must go 
to Oregon,’ Cyrus protested. 

‘You talk like the babes in the woods,’ scoffed the trader. 
“You can’t go to Oregon alone. The minute you left this 
camp, some cussed Arapaho would scalp you. J can’t go 
with you. The Injuns don’t want you here. If it’s Injuns 
you want to preach to, you'll find a plenty at the Fort. An 
Injun camp ain’t no place for a young girl like your daughter 
here. I reckon you know that much by this time.’ The 
man’s stubbornness and ignorance exasperated Hatcher. 

‘I am not afraid,’ said Mary, loyal to her father, looking 
the young trader straight in the eye. 

He turned on her, a contradiction on the tip of his 
tongue. He had half a mind to ask if she had forgotten the 
young Arapaho, of whom the chief had told him. But 
presently he smiled, his voice softened. ‘Them as ain’t 
afraid is in more danger than them as is,’ he explained, 
gently. ‘You all don’t know this country yet. I ask you to 
take my word for it.’ 

He pitied her, lost with that helpless old fool of a father, 
bravely keeping up her courage, yet so obviously under a 
strain, thin and delicate, so obviously needing a protector. 
There was a pause. Then, his voice recovering its practical 
ring, he asked, ‘Can you ride a horse?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, the belligerence gone from her voice. 
‘But why can’t we ride one of the Indian drags? My father 
has been very sick , 
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‘No travois will travel where we’re goin’. It’s too rough in 
the mountains. I reckon you cain’t walk, so it’s a horse or 
nothin’. [’ll fix your father up all right. It’s too much green 
buffalo meat that ails him. What he needs is a few wild 
cherries and some greens.’ Hatcher turned to the sister of 
the chief who had just come in from a visit to another camp. 
He signed rapidly to her, whereupon she unfastened one of 
the food sacks lying under the eaves of the lodge. He looked 
in, nodded, and gave her a string of glass beads. She put 
them on with a cry of delight. He took up the sack and 
tossed it to the minister. ‘Put that in your meat-bag,’ he 
said, smiling. ‘It'll fix you up.’ 

‘Thank you. I hope it will... .I have not ridden a horse 
since I was a boy. I'll be rather awkward,’ said Cyrus. 
‘We came in a wagon.’ 

‘I wish you had your wagon here. It’d be mighty handy 
to break it up and make pack-saddles of the spokes... . Is 
this all your pack?’ he asked, pointing to the carpet-bag. 

‘Yes, this and the umbrella. It was stolen from me, but 
our host restored it to us. He has been very kind.’ 

‘Iron Shirt is a good Injun. But say! That umbrella’d 
scare all my mules plumb into conniption fits. You don’t 
want that. Some Injun will give you a horse and saddle and 
all his clothes for an umbrella.’ Hatcher took the formidable 
green contrivance from the minister, opened it, saw that it 
was still intact, and looked at Mary. He kept on looking, 
and shook his head. 

The girl was all at once acutely conscious that Hatcher 
was staring at her. He appeared to look her over deliber- 
ately from head to foot, and as his eyes passed over her, she 
realized afresh every defect in her appearance as only a 
fastidious woman can. Her worn shoes, run-over heels, 
without polish; her bedraggled, faded dress, spattered with 
the brandy, spotted with grease, pinned together here and 
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there where it had been torn; her dusty, frayed shawl; her 
chapped hands and roughened nails; her frowsy, wind- 
blown hair and sunburned skin! She remembered them all. 
A deep blush flooded her neck and face. 

‘Pretty as a picture’ was his guileless thought. But he did 
not venture to utter it. ‘You can’t ride in them clothes,’ he 
asserted. ‘Such fofurraw never was intended for the plains, 
and that’s certain.’ 

Her indignation choked her, but she found no words for 
it. Hatcher was gesturing again with the chief’s sister, 
opening and closing the green umbrella, smiling, and talking 
in Cheyenne now and again. The Indian woman smiled, too, 
snatched the umbrella, stowed it behind her pallet. Then 
she brought out a plump square bag of buffalo hide and be- 
gan untying the taut cover. The bag was like a small trunk, 
gay with bands of small red feathers and bright quills, 
dangling with small silver ornaments that tinkled as she 
moved it. Quickly she opened the bag and produced gar- 
ment after garment of fine soft buckskins, fringed and 
beaded, tinkling with silver. She held up each in turn for 
Hatcher’s inspection. He nodded vigorously, added some 
further instructions, and turned back to the minister. But 
the minister was gone. He had stepped outside to continue 
his argument with White Head. 

‘Miss Mary,’ said Hatcher, ‘this is Bear Singing Woman, 
the chief’s sister. She is going to rig you out for the trail.’ 

‘She is ot!’ cried Mary. ‘I’ll wear my own clothes, thank 
you.’ 

But these are your own clothes, young lady. Didn’t you 
see your father give me the umbrella to swap for them just 
now?... Them things you’ve got on are no good in this 
country. Look at the Injun women — look at this one. 
She’s been out in the sun and the wind all day, and she looks 
neat asa pin. Youdress like her and you'll feel a heap bet- 
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ter. Just sit down and let her show you. Why, after you’ve 
worn moccasins for a while, you'll mighty nigh hate the 
thought of shoes. I do.’ 

He meant all for the best, and Mary knew it. But the 
assurance of it all — and this stranger buying her an outfit 
without so much as a word to ask if she approved! And the 
calm certainty with which he compared her to the squaws — 
and to her own disadvantage! She, who had been so fastidi- 
ous — the belle of her set at home — to be criticized, made 
over to suit the tastes of a low whiskey peddler! She could 
have wept for rage. 

Before anything was said, White Head came into the 
lodge, pursued by the missionary. The latter was expostu- 
lating. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you can make me join your 
infamous expedition? That I will bea party to the slaughter 
of people whom we have never seen?’ 

White Head took up a tent-peg and a stone hammer and 
began tapping the bung of his last keg of liquor. 

‘Sartain sure I do, Parson. I’m obleeged to take you right 
along with me to fight the Pawnees. Suppose I was to git 
rubbed out down thar? Whar’d I be if you warn’t thar to » 
say prayers over me? I cain’t afford to git sent to hell, Par- 
son. Bob hefe’s done been thar, and he swears it’s plumb 
full o’ greenhorns. That’d be worse’n hell-fire to an old 
mountain man like me. No, sir, you’ve got to come along, 
conscience or no conscience.’ 

‘I refuse to go.’ 

‘All right,’ he answered, easily... . ‘Hatcher, old hoss, 
the parson here has re-fused to go. I reckon the chiefs and 
the Injun “‘soldiers’’ will have somethin’ to say to that, hey? 
Why, Parson, would ye believe it, them darned Injuns in- 
sisted on me goin’ too. Now, I didn’t want to go nohow. 
But thar’s more Injuns in this camp than thar is grass on 
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the prairie, and, wal — I ain’t got enough Galena pills to 
account for all of ’em. So I says, ‘‘Boys, here goes; I’m 
half-froze for a fight.” .. . I reckon you'll act according.’ 

‘But why do they go to war at all? What is the good of 
it?’ the outraged preacher demanded. 

‘Wagh! How you talk! Ain’t this summer-time? Ain’t 
the grass high enough? Ain’t the ponies fat? Ain’t the 
meat plenty? Ain’t thar galore o’ whiskey in camp? When 
would a man fight, if he cain’t fight now? Seems like I kinda 
remember a text I heard when I was a boy back in the church- 
house in old Kaintuck. .. . It is the time when kings — when 
kings go forth to battle! Wal, if we ain’t kings, who is?’ 

Hatcher interrupted the old trapper. ‘White Head,’ he 
said, “you get out. The young lady wants to change her 
clothes.’ 

White Head looked up, puzzled, and glanced round at 
Mary and the Indian woman. ‘Wal, let the gal go ahead. 
I ain’t interferin’ none. ...Do ye hear now, Parson, them 
Injuns would ruther fight than eat any day. Why, I’ll tell 
you somethin’ as happened down on Red River long time 
ago, afore the Cheyennes smoked with the Kioways. It was 
like this. A war party of Cheyennes crossed the Arkansas 
into the Kioway country to steal ponies. By and by here 
comes a heap o’ Kioways, and every man of ’em had a gun. 
Wal, the Cheyennes they had guns, but no powder left. So 
they made tracks for the north, and run clean away from the 
Kioways, ’count of their ponies bein’ in better shape. 

‘Wal, when the Kioway chief see the Cheyennes war 
runnin’ off and leavin’ him, his heart was mighty nigh 
broke. Here he was with all his men half-froze for a fight, 
and the very first enemies he found was runnin’ out o’ sight. 
He felt bad, he did. So he begins to call ’em back, and when 
he got near enough and had found out what was the matter, 
he grinned, he was that happy. He throwed his robe down 
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Hat on the ground and made all his men pour their powder 
onto the robe. Then he says to the Cheyennes, ‘Here! I'll 
split with you. And then we can have our fight after all,’ he 
says. 

‘So, when all the powder was on the robe he splits it into 
two equal piles. The chief give one pile to the Cheyennes 
and tother to the Kioways, and then the fight begun. They 
fought hard, they did. Wagh! They sure made the ground 
bloody at that place. That’s how come Red River to be 
called Red, ye see?’ 

‘How interesting,’ said the guileless missionary. ‘Who 
won?’ 

White Head sat astride the keg, hammer and stake in 
hand. His red eyes were twinkling villainously, but he never 
cracked a smile. ‘Why, Parson, nobody won. Didn’t I tell 
ye? Thar were fifty Cheyennes and fifty Kioways, and every 
man a center shot. Thar was jest enough powder to go 
round. Pretty soon that powder was all gone. But nobody 
won. When the fight was over, they were all — rubbed — 
out!’ 

‘All of them? But — but 
—— How do you know?’ 

White Head smote the bung of the keg a resounding 
blow. ‘I know a heap of things about this here country that 
you don’t know. But you come along with me and I’ll show 
you the purtiest fight as ever you see. I’ll lay you hoss and 
beaver that my Injuns can lick ’em all!’ 

‘They that take up the sword shall perish by the sword,’ 
chanted the minister. 

‘Shucks! I been a-liftin’ topknots hereabouts for nigh 
on forty year, and nary a perish for me, Parson.’ 

“You mean you have scalped men?’ asked the horrified 
missionary. 

‘Sure. It ain’t no trick after you down ’em.’ 


If there was nobody left 
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‘You are a man of blood! Cruel!’ 

‘Wal, Parson. It was them or me. I reckon I never was 
cruel. I tuk good care they was dead afore J meddled with 
their topknots, and you can lay to that.’ 

Hatcher broke in again. ‘Old hoss, the young lady is 
a-waitin’ for you to get out of the tepee, so as she can change 
her clothes.’ 

‘Wagh! What harm am I a-doin’? Cain’t she change her 
shirt without all the men takes to the brush? My old woman 
sets in a lodge full of men and slips one dress on over another 
so slick you cain’t see nary a patch of her darned old hide 
from one end to the other. These here white gals is too 
fofurraw for me.’ 

‘Well, white girls’ clothes are different, I reckon,’ Hatcher 
explained. ‘Let’s get out of here and give her a chance to 
dress. We've got to make tracks come sun-up.’ 

Hatcher waited until the men had gone out. Then he 
pegged down the lifted wall of the tepee, closed the door- 
flap securely, and stood guard outside. Afterward, he 
sauntered around the taper tent until he came upon Juan. 
The Mexican was bent over in an attitude of eager attention, 
his eye glued to a small rent in the white cowskin tepee. 
Hatcher stalked up behind him noiselessly, gravely gloated 
over the tempting anatomy before him, and then lifted the 
Mexican high in the air with one tremendous kick. 

‘Thar, you skunk! That'll l’arn you to go peepin’ into 
places whar you're not wanted. You make tracks for the 
mulada, and stay thar! Vaya! Darned if I don’t almost wish 
I’d of had shoes on this trip. I could of kicked you so much 
harder.’ 

The old herder, cursing and groaning, limped away. 
Hatcher threw out his chest, conscious of virtue, and 
patrolled steadily back and forth behind the tepee, per- 
mitting no one to approach it. But each time, as he passed 
the place where Juan had stood, his eye was speculative. 
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Within the tent, Bear Singing Woman watched with 
interest the complicated disrobing of her guest, and ad- 
mired the white skin revealed with low exclamations of sur- 
prise and pleasure. Mary shyly wrapped a buffalo robe 
around her body, while the other woman got out the gar- 
ments of her new outfit. 

First she slipped a soft buckskin sacque over the girl’s 
head — a Joose, comfortable garment reaching to the knees, 
with a high straight neck. Its wide, elbow-length sleeves 
were deeply fringed, and the collar, the yoke, and the hem 
were richly ornamented with beads, quill work, and innumer- 
able tinkling silver cones. While Mary sat on the robe, Bear 
Singing Woman slipped on the leggins of soft doeskin. 
These extended up above the knee and fastened to a girdle 
on the outside of the thigh. They were yellow, with a 
crinkled flap running up the outside of the leg, and fitted 
like gloves. The beaded moccasins were attached, or rather 
sewn, to the leggins. They, too, fitted very well, though the 
instep seemed a little low and tight to Mary’s high arches. 

Bear Singing Woman made Mary stand up, and ex- 
claimed with satisfaction at the fit. She placed herself side 
by side with the white girl, laughing at their similarity of 
build. Mary began to be drawn to her. The intimacy, the 
restful privacy, the comfort of clean clothes, the soothing 
joy of admiration — it was as if they had known each other 
for years, though neither could say a word to the other. 

The Indian woman made Mary sit down again and got 
out her toilet kit. But she was not equal to taking down 
Mary’s hair, and had to sit by until the girl had loosened the 
dark rippling mantle and let it fall upon her shoulders. Then 
the Indian woman took a brush made of stiff grass, and 
brushed and brushed and brushed until Mary was ready to 
fall asleep with relief and relaxation. Then the hair was 
plaited in two long braids and neatly parted in the middle 
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from nape to forehead. Before Mary knew what had hap- 
pened, the parting was marked brightly with vermilion. 
Braids of sweetgrass were plaited into the hair for their 
pleasant perfume, and the Indian woman made Mary chew 
certain seeds which she took from a bag, explaining in her 
unintelligible tongue, ‘These will make him love you.’ She 
supposed she was appareling a bride. 

On Mary’s wrists she clapped bands of brass and silver, 
and buckled a broad leather belt bossed with silver around 
her waist — a belt more comfortable than, and just as sup- 
porting as her discarded stays, Mary observed with surprise. 
A long strap covered with silver plates hung from the girdle 
in front, quite like the girdle-ends of the medieval queens 
whose portraits she remembered. Her brooch, her necklace, 
her rings, Mary retained. Everything else was Cheyenne. 

Then Bear Singing Woman got out her paints, and at that 
Mary rebelled, shaking her head and fending off the hands 
of her new friend. The Indian persisted, laughing; her face 
expressed some chagrin at the prospect of stopping short a 
work so well begun. 

But paint — to Mary — was horrible. She — a minister’s 
daughter! A painted lady! She called out — to her father. 
But he was out of earshot, listening to White Head’s gabble, 
and the girl had to call to Hatcher. ‘She is trying to paint 
my face! Please. Tell her I do not want my face painted.’ 

Hatcher laughed. ‘I reckon it won’t hurt you none,’ he 
called. 

‘But I don’t want it. Help! Stop her!’ 

‘Got your shirt on yet?’ he demanded, a little eagerly. 

‘Yes. Come in!’ Then, to the Indian woman: ‘No, no — 
’ Mary was apparently at bay. 

Hatcher lifted the door-flap, stooped, and entered. His 
white teeth showed in an amused grin. ‘Shucks, let her 
paint ye. ’Tain’t nothing but tallow and ochre. It’s good 
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for your skin — keeps the wind from chappin’ it.’ The 
Indian woman got up at his word, advanced on the girl, still 
smiling. She thought this domination becoming enough in 
a husband. 

But Mary was furious at the way he ignored her wishes. 
She gave him a bit of her mind. ‘I think you might help 
me,’ she said. ‘If you’re joking, the joke has gone far 
enough.’ 

‘IT ain’t joking,’ said Hatcher. He had been joking, and 
glad of the chance. It was the only mood which seemed to 
offer escape from the embarrassment her presence, her 
beauty caused him. For, tongue-tied as he had been before, 
he was swept away now by the girl’s handsome appearance 
in the doeskin frock: the familiar costume seemed somehow 
to bring her nearer, and at the same time to make her more 
desirable than ever. He stepped close. ‘It’s all right, young 
woman. Look here. I'll show you.’ At his gesture, the 
Indian woman handed him the paints. He advanced. 

‘No, you won’t!’ Mary cried. ‘If you try to, I’ll— ll 
slap you!’ She raised her hand, crowded back into a corner 
of the big tent. Her nerves were not stable as usual, these 
days. The moment she spoke the words, she was appalled at 
her own vulgarity. But the mischief was done. 

‘Hatcher’s eyes narrowed, and his smile became a grin. 
Talk with a girl was difficult, but a fight was something he 
understood perfectly. And, after all, there was no better 
way of rounding off acquaintance than having a good 
squabble. All his male friendships had been confirmed in 
that manner, and he was not the man to take a dare. A 
tussle with her would clear the air, put them on an equal 
footing. ‘Slap ahead,’ he taunted her. ‘Slap me good and 
hard. You ain’t the first gal who has slapped me,’ he bragged, 
grinning down at her. 

She stepped backward to avoid him, and stumbled over 
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the edge of the bed. He reached suddenly, and caught her, 
saving her from a fall. She struggled to free herself, and the 
struggle roused him. One arm he threw round her in a bear- 
like hug, and, while she writhed and twisted, he calmly 
applied the grease and ochre to her cheeks, touched her 
temples with vermilion, and added a final nicety to the 
parting of her dark, glossy hair. The Indian woman stood 
by, laughing, and supplying him in turn with everything he 
needed. 

‘Thar you are. And a good job, too. Take a squint in the 
glass, and see for yourself,’ and he held up a small mirror 
which Bear Singing Woman produced at his command. 
Mary stared into the glass; she had no choice. She was 
startled at the transformation. Hatcher laughed at her 
indignant face in its queer make-up. ‘Now, young un, I 
reckon you’re all set to put out. ...Supposin’ you was to 
give me a kiss for fixing you up?’ 

He laughed at her frightened eyes, saw tears there, and 
let her go. No sooner had he released her than she surprised 
herself, and the pent-up emotion of her weeks in the un- 
friendly camps swept away the dam of her reserve. ‘You — 
you smuggler!’ she cried, and slapped his left cheek with all 
the strength she had. 

‘That’s the old ginger,’ he bantered, though his eyes shone 
hard. ‘Try ag’in; you can do better’n that,’ and he offered 
the other cheek. She complied, and the color rushed stinging 
where his cheek was struck. But the exasperating fellow 
only laughed the more. 

‘Bueno! Young woman, I can see you and me is a-going 
to be first-class friends after this. Shake!’ And in spite of 
her effort to wring her hands away, he took them both in his 
big paws and shook them heartily. Then he turned away, 
without haste, and left her. The ice, he considered, had been 
effectually broken. But he took a good look round before he 
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ventured to expose the bosom of his pants as he stooped 
through the door of the tepee. 

Outside, he felt like whooping. Valgame Dios! He had 
not supposed the white gal could show such spirit. ‘I reckon 
I rubbed off a little of the green that spree,’ he told himself 
complacently. 

Mary was panting, her cheeks flooded with shame and 
indignation. She felt strangely naked in those short skirts, 
shameful with that paint on her face — paint which she 
found would not rub off. 

Bear Singing Woman followed Hatcher out, realizing at 
last from the girl’s strange behavior that her temper was 
unfriendly. Mary stood still, trying to calm herself, trying 
to nerve herself to face the stares of the packers and Indians 
outside in her bizarre, revealing costume. She looked round 
to find her things — the carpet-bag, the bedraggled dress. 
Almost she was ready to put it on again. But, if she did, 
probably that dreadful man would come in and dress her 
himself: to her disturbed mind, he seemed capable of any- 
thing. 

Outside, the twilight had hardly fallen. But within the 
tepee, the light was dim. As she moved about, she trod 
blindly upon the sodden body of the drunken squaw. That 
gave her a start, so that she swayed, caught at her heart, and 
gasped. While she stood there, wavering and faint, she 
could hear White Head guffawing and boasting to Hatcher 
of the trade he would make that night. 

‘Thar’ll be nary a sober squaw in the camp to-night, old 
beaver. Durn the old gals, this coon hates the sight of ’em 
when they’re full, they act so fool-like. It’s heap sick they’ll 
be come sun-up, and camp a-movin’ off to Beaver Crick. 
But robes are robes any ways you fix it, and this child needs 
a few dollars to pack in his possibles. Thar’ll be a heap of 
beaver laid on the blanket when we get back to the big lodge 
and set to euchre again.’ 
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Mary was refreshed by her encounter, by her change. 
She felt suddenly equal to anything. For the first time in 
weeks she felt clean and interested, with power to act, to 
achieve. Those odious whiskey peddlers! Slapping amused 
them, did it? There under her nose lay the old woman, dead 
drunk. There, beside the fire rested the keg of brandy, the 
bung already out. Mary Jane pushed it with her moccasined 
foot — once — twice — and rolled it over....She stood 
waiting until the last drop had oozed out and sunk into the 
sandy soil. Then she went out. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WARPATH 


WHEN Mary emerged from the tepee, all eyes were upon 
her. The Indians gathered, well pleased, though none the 
less amazed by the transformation, which seemed to make 
her one of themselves. A lively chatter broke out among the 
women. Hatcher watched her with shy admiration, and a 
certain pride in his handiwork which she was quick to resent, 
as she stood at the doorway of the tent, her bright costume 
flooded with the rays of the setting sun. Cyrus was dubious, 
hardly approving the short skirts and bare forearms, and 
rather shocked by the painted face. But gradually he came 
to approve. He observed that she carried herself with more 
of her old self-possession than she had shown since they first 
saw the Indians. | 

As for White Head, the moment he saw her, he began to 
praise in his usual garrulous fashion. ‘Scalp my old head, 
ma’am, if you ain’t purty as a pitcher. You're some, you 
are. When I fust seen ye, I says to myself, ‘‘thar’s a likely 
kitten, if she had the right fixin’s.’”’ I’ve seen galore of white 
gals in my time, but darned if they could shine whar you 
was. Dog-goned if you don’t make this old coon feel queer, 
and that’s a fact!’ 

The red paint on the girl’s cheeks hardly concealed the 
flush that rose at the old trapper’s fulsome compliments. 
Hatcher made haste to come to her rescue. ‘I reckon you'll 
ride a heap easier on the trail, anyhow, Miss Mary,’ he 
assured her. ‘You and your father come along with me. I | 
want to get a saddle for you. Then White Head can get to 
his trading.’ 
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‘Certainly,’ said Cyrus. ‘Come, Mary. It will soon be 
dark.’ 

Mary paused a moment before joining her father. She 
looked with loathing at the old trapper, and spoke with cool 
deliberation. ‘I am ready. But this man will not be trading 
whiskey to-night.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked White Head, his eye lighting on her 
fiercely. 

‘It’s all gone. The keg is upset.’ 

‘Upset! Who done it, I want to know!’ roared White 
Head. . 

‘I did, you wicked old man!’ she cried. 

‘Old man! Wicked old man!’ White Head, stung by this 
worst of insults, could hardly believe his ears. ‘ You done 
i oh 

‘Go and see,’ she urged, smiling at his rage. 

‘Wal, of all the female women ” White Head dived 
into the tepee, anxious to make sure, as yet unable to swal- 
low the disappointment of his swelling hopes. They heard 
him blundering around inside in the dusk, and then an out- 
burst of cursing and bellowing, as he raged over his loss. 
Hatcher knew that White Head would come out in a mo- 
ment, and prepared to stand between the girl and the man’s 
wrath, whatever happened. But no such action was neces- 
sary. 

In his blind rage, White Head trod on the sleeping form of 
the old squaw in the tent. The pain brought her to her feet 
with a howl, and a moment after she was upon him with her 
upraised knife. Just in time he saw her coming. He dodged 
the sinister shadow, made for the door, and plunged through, 
just as the knife slit the tail of his elkskin hunting-coat. 
She raged out after him, brandishing her long sharp blade, 
screaming and whooping in a way to curdle the blood of him, 
her long legs making strides that quite matched his own. 
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He fled before her to the brush, and she pursued until, her 
frenzy failing, she stopped, gasping and laughing, and sat 
down on the grass to rock to and fro in maudlin triumph. 
The Indians laughed endlessly, gathering round the old 
woman, and sending jeers and taunts after the flying man. 

Hatcher and the girl walked off laughing to look for the 
saddle, while Cyrus tagged along behind, marveling at the 
wild behavior of the people he was hoping to convert. 

The old man whom White Head had hired to announce 
the trade now took a malicious delight in spreading the 
story of the trader’s discomfiture. As an official camp crier, 
he was well aware of the value of a joke as a means of gaining 
attention, and he took full advantage of the opportunity to 
enhance his reputation as a wit. Drawing his white robe 
about his waist, he strode into the open. There, facing every 
quarter in turn, he pitched his voice to the thin, high, far- 
carrying note of the professional crier, and repeated his 
announcement through the quiet evening air, informing all 
the camps up and down the river for a good two miles. All 
within hearing stopped whatever they were doing to enjoy 
the jest. Women stood upright on half-dressed hides, idle 
dubbers in hand; children gave over their games; old men 
sat with the long pipe poised in air; young men and women 
courting, wrapped in the privacy of the same blanket, left 
off their amorous caresses for a moment and smiled to think 
of the white chief’s ignominious flight. Even the orphans 
out on the hills rounding up the ponies for the night grinned 
as they stayed their half-broken mounts to catch the far, 
faint whisper of the jest. And no sooner had the voice 
ceased than the nimble fingers of the Cheyennes were busy 
everywhere, interpreting the story with infinite hilarity for 
the amusement of their guests of other tribes. 


Hibbo-hool Htbbo-hoo! White Head came to trade fire-water for 
robes to-day-ay! White Head will not trade to-day-ay! He has no fire- 
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water. He gave fire-water for a woman. The woman had the fire-water, 
and Spotted Hand has the woman! White Head has run to hide in the 
brush. An old woman chased him away-ay-ay! 


‘Why are they all laughing so?’ asked Mary. | 

‘The old man is making fun of the Indian Agent,’ Hatcher 
explained briefly. He was too wary to tell her what the crier 
had said about her and about himself. ‘The Injuns think 
it’s a big joke the way the old woman chased him into the 
brush.’ 

“No wonder. The old braggart,’ said Mary. 

‘White Head ain’t old,’ Hatcher corrected her. Glancing 
at Cyrus, he added, ‘Why, I reckon he’s most young enough 
to be your father’s son. You hurt his feelin’s a heap worse 
callin’ him old than you did when you upset his liquor.’ 

‘Not old! With that hair? Why, it’s as white as snow!’ 

‘Yes, it’s white all right, but not on account of his age. 
Tom had a mighty hard time once up in the Blackfoot 
country. For ten days those red devils were on his trail day 
and night. He was alone, and they run off his horses the 
first thing, and with them he lost his packs. He lost his rifle 
swimming the Snake, and had to eat his moccasins. They 
had him on the run all the time, or cached in the brush. He 
never knew when his topknot would be lifted. He didn’t 
dare sleep or build a fire to cook what little meat he could 
catch with his hands. Howsomever, he stuck to it and made 
tracks as fast as he could to Sublette’s rendezvous. But 
when he got there, nobody knew him. He was thin as a 
starvin’ coyote, and his hair was white as it is now... I 
reckon a spree like that would turn any man’s hair white.’ 

A feeling of compunction surprised Mary. ‘I see,’ she 
said. 

‘Perhaps that is why he ran from the old woman,’ Cyrus 
suggested. ‘The burnt child dreads the fire.’ 

Hatcher looked at the missionary with a kind of amused 
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pity. ‘Maybe she did give him a mite of a scare at first. 
But thar’s no credit in fightin’ a woman. If you think White 
Head ain’t a brave man, why, I reckon you cain’t read sign, 
that’s all.’ 

At the next tepee Hatcher found the saddles he wanted, 
and at once they returned to the lodge of Alights-on-the- 
Cloud. ‘Better stick pretty close to home to-night, folks,’ 
he warned them. ‘Thar’s likely to be considerable of a 
spree in camp when Stone Calf opens his last keg. Howsom- 
ever, with so many Injuns here to split up the fire-water, it 
won’t be as bad as it might be.... Well, I’m goin’ to look 
after my mules. I’ll be back afore long.’ 

But Hatcher did not return at once, as he had planned to 
do. His mules were picketed near the camp of Stone Calf’s 
band, next that of the Arapahoes, and Hatcher intended to 
bring the mulada back to the more friendly neighborhood of 
Alights-on-the-Cloud. But when the black stallion and the 
old white mule approached the spot, Hatcher and White 
Head saw that their animals were surrounded by a truculent 
crowd of drunken Arapahoes, all ominously silent. These 
were not chiefs, but restless, undisciplined young men, 
muffled in their blue blankets, showing only their evil eyes. 
Hatcher boldly rode in among them, as if nothing unusual 
were going on, and began to give orders to his frightened 
packers. Juan shook so that he could hardly repeat Hat- 
cher’s orders, and he complained that the Indians had been 
threatening his life. One of the young men, in particular, 
had been very angry, mucho diablo! He had seized Juan by 
the hair, shaking him until the Mexican howled for mercy, 
threatening to slit his cowardly throat. And when Hatcher 
came among them, several of the warriors pushed their 
horses against his, as though by accident, deliberately trying 
to incite him to reprisals. It was clear that they were all 
itching for trouble, ready to fight at the drop of the hat. 
And they were too many, too many. 
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Ignoring their behavior, Hatcher got his mules together, 
got them started, packs and all. But he found his path 
blocked by the young men, one of whom began to hum a war 
song, while others openly prepared their weapons. Outside 
the camp, as he was, he could not count on the help of the 
Cheyennes, and, anyhow, Stone Calf and his braves were 
gone, having packed their last keg of liquor to the dance 
then going on among the Dog Soldiers. 

Foremost among the young Arapahoes, Hatcher saw a 
handsome fellow with a shell gorget in his scalp-lock. He 
appeared to be the ringleader, and Hatcher rode up and 
talked with him. 

What was the trouble? 

The trouble was the white woman. She had come into 
Stone Calf’s camp, to the lodge of Two Babies. The Jesus 
man was dying, and Two Babies got tired of taking care of 
her, so he sold her to Littlebird for three spotted ponies. 
But when Littlebird went to claim his property, the woman 
fought him, and before he could carry her off, Iron Shirt 
had come with his Cheyennes and had driven Littlebird 
away. Two Babies would not give back the ponies; if 
Littlebird could not keep his woman, that was no affair of 
Two Babies. And Iron Shirt was heap mad at Littlebird, 
and would not pay him for the woman. Now, said Little- 
bird, the white men have bought the white woman from 
Iron Shirt. But she belonged to Littlebird, and he was 
going to have her, or the young men would fight. Would 
the white men give her back, or would they fight to keep 
her? 

Hatcher explained that White Head had ransomed the 
woman, that White Head was their agent, and that he him- 
self had nothing to do with the matter. 

It was all the same, said Littlebird. The white men. had 
her now, and the Arapahoes had the white men’s mules. He 
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wanted his woman back. He did not care which of the white 
men had the woman now. If he did not get her back, he 
would kill the packers and take the mules. He was heap 
mad. 

Hatcher turned to White Head. ‘Well, old coon, I reckon 
it’s your turn now. You’re Agent: you'll have to ransom her 
again.’ 

White Head swore vehemently — in Spanish, in French, 
in Arapaho, in plain English. ‘Not by a long chalk. I ran- 
somed the gal oncet, and what did she do? Spilled my likker 
out of pure cussedness. Makes me blind mad when I think 
of the robes that keg would of brung me in, Bob. Such 
greenhorns ain’t worth saving, nohow. The gal is safe 
enough with the Cheyennes. Her and her paw don’t want 
to leave them, neither. I’m damned if I give another cent 
to carry ’em back to the fort. And, anyhow, Bob,’ he added 
plaintively, ‘I hain’t got nothin’ to give for ’em. 

‘More’n that,’ he added, ‘I don’t claim that gal, and don’t 
want her. If you’re so all-fired fond of the fofurraw critter, 
ransom her yerself.’ 

‘I reckon I’ll have to, Tom,’ said Hatcher. ‘I cain’t let 
these skunks take the Colonel’s mules. ‘Pears like you 
ought to help out. I packed your kegs along for you.’ 

But the mention of the kegs only enraged White Head, 
for the time being blotting out all loyalty to his friend and 
the Fort. White Head had all the old-timer’s berserk tem- 
per. It was no use talking to him now.... 

Hatcher resumed the parley. How many ponies would 
Littlebird take for the woman? 

Littlebird laughed. It was not ponies he wanted. He 
could steal plenty ponies. No. He wanted his woman with 
the curly hair. Now. He was going to sit right there and 
hold the white men’s mules until he got his woman. That 
was the road he had made, and all the young men were with 
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him. How long would the white men talk? The young men 
were getting tired.... Hatcher heard one of them singing 
a war song.... 

The mules, Hatcher said, were not his. They belonged to 
Gray Beard, and if the Arapahoes stole them, Gray Beard 
would never sleep until he rubbed them out. But the wo- 
man did not belong to Gray Beard, and Gray Beard did not 
buy women with his mules. He said he did not want to 
fight, but if he had to fight to keep the mules, he would do 
it. 

‘All the same,’ Hatcher added, ‘I will not give back the 
white woman. Two Babies had no right to her; she was not 
a captive. But I will buy the woman from you now myself. 
All I have is this horse. If Littlebird will take it for the 
woman, good. If not, then the Arapahoes had better begin 
to shoot. For I will do a little shooting also.’ And he 
pointed the muzzle of his rifle toward the young man’s 
naked chest. 

Littlebird showed no fear, and for a long moment the two 
looked into each other’s eyes. Then the young buck’s glance 
dropped to the sleek black stallion, the silver-mounted 
saddle. What a horse! No man in all his tribe owned so fine 
an animal. What was a woman compared to such a splendid 
mount? Less than nothing.... But the insolent Arapaho 
was greedy, and having gained so much, a certain mad dar- 
ing made him demand more. The rifle: he must have that, 
too. Every one knew that weapon, so superior to the trade 
guns with which the red men were armed. Littlebird 
grasped the barrel of Hatcher’s gun and the reins of his 
horse. 

What could Hatcher do? He had bluffed them for all he 
was worth. And they were too many to fight, too many. 
Much as loved the horse, much as he valued his rifle, he 
had to yield. His concession had made them bolder than 
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before. He signed assent, let go the rifle, slipped from the 
saddle. He gave Star a parting slap on the rump. Poor 
Star, who snorted and pulled back as the Indian led him 
away. 

‘Good-bye, God damn you!’ said Hatcher thickly, chok- 
ing down the lump in his throat. 

He stood and watched the saucy Indians riding away, the 
stirrups of his saddle swinging empty. Then he turned to his 
men, started the pack train to the Cheyenne camp. Without 
a word, Hatcher jumped up behind White Head, and the 
two rode double on the cantankerous old white mule. 

White Head, who could hardly believe his eyes, began to 
curse the greenhorns for causing all this trouble, trying to 
cover up his own late disloyalty to his friend and the Fort. 
His rage was quickly over, and now he was all solicitude for 
Hatcher. He knew how well Bob loved that horse, that 
rifle. And all at once a horrible suspicion crept into his 


mind: maybeso Hatcher was a-fallin’ in love!... A-fallin’ 
in love — with a woman as hated the sight of good likker! 
Wagh! 


‘Look here, Bob. You ain’t aimin’ to tie up with that 
curly-haired fofurraw critter, are ye? Do ye hear now? 
That gal’s no good. Thin asa rail, pale as a ghost, and crazy 
as a bedbug. Boy, she ain’t wuth the powder it would take 
to kill her.’ 

Hatcher’s face flushed. He rammed his hard fist into 
White Head’s ribs. ‘Shut up, you old fool. It’s none of 
your cussed business what I’m a-doing!’ He was angry. 
For Hatcher had already made up his mind to marry the 
girl. His was a world of black and white, yes and no, a world 
of quick decisions and prompt action. He had made his 
decision at once: it seemed the only natural thing to do. 
But now it annoyed him to find White Head reading his 
inmost thoughts so readily. Just what you might expect 
from an old friend! 
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White Head winced away from Bob’s thrusting fist. 
‘Shut up yourself, you blaspheming kitten, while I tell you 
some things you’d ought to know. Quit pokin’ me in the 
ribs, will ye? If ye don’t like to listen, you can git down and 
walk, do ye hear?... I tell ye I’ve seen galore of gals in my 
time, and this’n is the porest make-out of ’em all, the wust 
as ever I see. Do you aim to pass the balance of your days 
fetchin’ and carryin’ for a female woman? That’s what 
she’ll make ye do, sure as my gun has hind-sights. She’s 
that kind, Bob. I hain’t lived with five squaws for nothin’, 
young feller.’ 

‘Squaws,’ sneered Hatcher, his heart full of Mary’s fresh 
loveliness. He had no respect for White Head’s wisdom 
when it came to women. Again he poked the old coon hard 
in the ribs. But White Head went on. ) 

‘Shucks, Bob. Gals is all alike. ’Ceptin’ some is worse’n 
others. You throw away your hoss and rifle the fust day you 
see her. What’ll you be throwin’ away next? Your hair, 
maybe. ...She’s purty, kinder. But don’t you tie up ‘ 

Hatcher’s face was red as Mary’s painted cheeks, and he 
was glad the packers were safely out of earshot ahead. 
*Maybeso she won’t have me,’ he countered. 

‘Huh! She ain’t as big a fool as that,’ White Head as- 
sured him. ‘Don’t count on it.’ In White Head’s opinion, 
no woman in her senses could turn down a man like Bob 
Hatcher. Why, he knowed Injun women a plenty that 
would give the hair off their heads for a man like Bob. 
Wagh! And Spanish gals galore. 

To tell the truth, Hatcher shared his optimism. He knew 
his rating, and he could only judge the white girl by the 
women of the plains and mountains he had known. But just 
then he was chiefly anxious to shut White Head’s mouth. 

‘Well,’ said Hatcher, ‘you’ve said a plenty, and I won’t 
listen to no more from you. You're a hell of an Injun 
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Agent, you are. You leave that gal alone. And don’t you 
say nothing to her about this swap I made with Littlebird, 
neither. Sabe?’ 

‘I reckon not,’ White Head agreed, with bitter earnest- 
ness. ‘If she knowed how crazy you are about her, she’d 
have you hog-tied afore morning. All I hope is, she won't 
find it out until you come to your senses again. You're 
plumb Joco now.’ 

But Hatcher put his heels in the old mule’s flanks just 
then, and the ornery critter began to pitch and buck in a 
manner that made further lectures from White Head quite 
impossible. ‘I'll l’arn you to shut up— one way or an- 
other,’ he growled in White Head’s ear. 

Night fell. The usual drumming and singing of the war 
dance began again. But both Mary and her father sensed 
the unusual excitement in the air, and long before Hatcher 
returned they had heard enough to make them realize how 
good his advice had been. As the hours passed, the camp 
was in uproar. Men sang, whooped, and wasted their 
precious ammunition in reckless volleys at the stars. 
Horses thundered through the camps, driven to frenzy by 
their drunken riders. And all the while the drums throbbed, 
throbbed, and the singers tossed their voices up and down 
in wild cadences punctuated by yelps and strange animal 
cries. Once and again a face would appear at the lifted flap 
of the door, and one of these Mary felt sure was the face of 
the young Arapaho. Neither she nor her father dared sleep, 
and when Hatcher and White Head returned, she could not 
help feeling a vast relief. 

‘What’s going on?’ asked Cyrus Edwards. ‘Are they all 
killing each other?’ 

‘Not so far,’ said Hatcher. ‘The young men are makin’ 
a night of it, that’s all.’ 

‘Bob,’ said White Head, ignoring the others, ‘I wisht you 
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could of seen that old woman’s tent go over. Two young 
men rode along and throwed their lariats over the top of her 
tepee and away they went. Yank! Over she goes, and thar’s 
the old woman settin’ up pretty as you please in the middle 
of her bed spank on the bare prairie! I laughed fit to kill, 
and the old woman yellin’ her head off all the time while the 
boys loped off, draggin’ her tepee with ’em. Mebbe next 
time she won’t be so sassy.’ 

They all lay down, feet to the fire, and tried to catch some 
sleep. At every footfall near the tent, Mary started up, 
fearing that some one was about to overturn the tepee, just 
as White Head had intended her to fear. 

By midnight the noise had abated. A steady rain began 
to fall, the drumming stopped, and the singers and dancers 
took to the shelter of the lodges. The camp grew quiet, 
except for occasional choruses of barking dogs. And then, 
suddenly, another sound struck them all awake... a steady 
subterranean rumble, a universal and continuous tremor of 
the earth beneath their ears, that came on and deepened like 
the noise of far-off thunder. They sat up, and Cyrus asked if 
it could be an earthquake, adding that, if so, there was 
nothing to fear, as they were fortunately in a tent. 

‘Hell’s full of such earthquakes,’ growled White Head, 
putting on his moccasins. 

‘What is it?’ Mary asked Hatcher, who was likewise 
preparing to go outside. 

‘Buffalo running,’ he explained. ‘The Pawnees down 
below have been hunting ’em.... The Pawnees cain’t be 
far off, White Head. Reckon we'll meet up with ’em to- 
morrow?’ 

‘Wagh! What of it? I reckon we'll make ’em come. Eh, 
boy?’ 

‘Is there any danger? Will the buffalo run over us?’ 
Cyrus asked anxiously. 
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‘Not likely,’ said Hatcher, putting on his hat and taking 
up his lariat. ‘Come on, old hoss.’ 

White Head grunted assent, and the two left the tepee to 
make sure that none of their mules should run off with the 
passing herds. 

Mary and her father sat and listened as the thunder of 
those innumerable hooves waxed and waned and waxed 
again, as band after band of frightened animals moved past 
in the darkness and the rain. 

At last dawn came, gray, wet, and cheerless, and the 
_ Indians languidly began to prepare for the march down- 
river. A column of slow smoke rose reluctantly from the 
dark throat of every tepee. Soon after, the rain stopped. 
Then, with endless screams and bawling, and kicking of 
shambling dogs out of the way, the squaws began to pack the 
stolid ponies and fractious mules, showing their ill-temper 
after the night’s debauch in every word and movement. The 
tepees began to come down one after another, and soon the 
camp site was marked only by tall, fragile pillars of smoke, 
gray and ghostlike, which rose from the dying fires. Family 
by family, band by band, the Indians moved out on the 
trail — a great clutter of rakish travois and laden animals, 
slouching dogs, and noisy women afoot and on horseback. 
In front and on either side of each band rode the warriors, 
their lances tall against the sky, all sitting their ponies 
hunched up like so many monkeys, over-ears in their ample 
white robes against the chill morning drizzle. 

The rain, the ill-temper engendered by the liquor, the 
lack of any recognized head among so many bands and 
tribes — all these things retarded the Indians. It was al- 
most noon when the last tent came down and the last tribe 
was in motion. All day the stragglers dragged over the 
sodden prairie, slow and sullen, and that night camped 
again on the south bank of the river. All day the buffalo had 
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been moving against their course, and it was reported that 
the scouts thrown out ahead of the marching camps had seen 
a great dust to the southward, far off. That night it rained 
again, and Hatcher learned that during the day the scouts. 
had found the camp of their enemy, or rather the place 
where the Pawnees had encamped a day or two before. 

Early next morning the Cheyennes and their allies were 
on the march, and within an hour passed through the camp 
where the Pawnees had been. In spite of the heavy rains, it 
was evident that the place had not been long abandoned. 
The chiefs harangued the people, urging them to keep to- 
gether, and the ‘soldiers’ formed up in front and on either 
side of the ruck of crawling equipage. 

Hatcher’s pack train trailed along with Stone Calf’s 
village, fully half a mile behind the camp of Alights-on-the- 
Cloud. He preferred not to expose his precious packs to the 
first contact with the Pawnees. He had put Mary on Blue, 
the white lead-mare, as the safest animal in his band, and 
had told her to ‘sit still and ride, and leave the bridle alone.’ 
Cyrus was astride a small buckskin pony with a wicked eye, 
an animal which stubbornly refused to stay at the head of 
the column, no matter how much his rider plied the quirt. 
Hatcher himself was everywhere, but as the train settled 
down to steady plodding, he rode more and more at the 
girl’s side. 

A heavy mist hung over the prairie, so that it was im- 
possible to see the whole of even one band of the Indians. 
Their white robes moved like ghosts through the gray, 
clinging vapor. Now and then buffalo would come shoulder- 
ing along, grossly magnified by the fog. Then they would 
see the Indians, pause for a moment, and whirl round, bolt- 
ing into the mist again with tails in air and heavy, swinging 
heads. 


It was all mysterious, unreal, and fearful to Mary, who 
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fancied that every dark bulk looming through the mist was 
a charging Pawnee. She was comforted by the near presence 
of Hatcher and his men. How strange, she thought, that 
she, who had so recently regarded these whiskey peddlers, 
these savage Indians, with fear and loathing, should now 
feel for them as friends and allies. Already she was praying 
and hoping for their victory. But most of all she relied upon 
Hatcher’s calmness, his strong neck, his broad shoulders, 
his capable, firm hands. In him there was strength in 
reserve. It reassured her, and she once more began to feel 
the vigor and confidence which was natural to her. 

Before midday word came back from the scouts that they 
had found the enemy. 

Then that dull mass of plodding, stolid warriors became 
all one grand bustle and confusion, as robes were flung aside, 
shields and war-bonnets came out of their cases, and faces 
were quickly painted with protective designs as fast as the 
men could do it. Some of the men were ready almost at 
once. Others retired into a thicket of sand plums near by, 
or sat hidden under their robes on the prairie while they 
“made medicine’ before the battle. 

War-horses, until now led by their lariats, were hastily 
saddled and painted for war. The men leapt on their backs 
and rode off singing in groups of two or three, without so 
much as a farewell, while the old men and women cheered 
them, uttering wild ululations, or chanting songs of en- 
couragement. Every warrior, apparently heedless of the 
cries, dashed off into the mist and was lost to sight in a 
moment. 

White Head discarded his hat, tied a black silk handker- 
chief around his bushy locks, and stripped his body to the 
waist. ‘Cache your coat, Bob,’ he urged. ‘The sun’ll be out 
pretty soon, and thar’s hot doin’s ahead.’ 

Hatcher was busy tying up his new pony’s tail. He tested 
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the girths of his saddle, then leapt onto the little bay horse. 
For a moment he paused to give Bill Geary final instruc- 
tions: ‘Look sharp, now, Geary. If the Pawnees don’t run 
off the mules, the Arapahoes might. But the packs are the 
main thing. Hang onto them, if you do lose the mules. 
Don’t take no chances.’ 

White Head regarded the missionary with a serious eye 
for the first time. It was an agreeable change for Cyrus. 
‘Parson,’ said White Head earnestly. ‘I ain’t foolin’ none 
when I say I want ye to pray for me right smart now, in case 
I git rubbed out. Do ye hear now? Push hard. Don’t fergit 
I’m a-fightin’ for you and the gal here, too. ’Tain’t no use 
lookin’ for my old carcass, if I do go under: them Injuns will 
scatter it all over the prairie. But you give me a good send- 
off jest the same. Sabe?... Adios!’ He smote the ribs of 
the old white mule, and she plunged away into the mist, her 
scrawny tail wig-wagging farewell. 

Hatcher smiled at the anxious girl. ‘So long, Mary. 
Don’t you worry none about Tom and me. We’ve both been 
in a heap tighter places than this one. You stick close to 
Geary, and, if I don’t come back, he’ll carry you to the Fort 
all right.’ He brandished his hat, and the bay horse leapt 
away. 

‘Good-bye, Bob,’ was all the girl had breath to utter. Al- 
ready the men were out of sight in the mist. The white 
lead-mare plodded steadily on. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE BATTLE ON THE BEAVER 


THE women and the camp equipage marched on up a long 
slope, and Bill Geary and the pack train moved with them. 
At the top of the hill they found the huddled women of the 
camp of Alights-on-the-Cloud halted and waiting. Far out 
in front in the mist could be heard yelling and an occasional 
shot and the thudding of hooves, whether of ponies or of 
buffalo none knew. The old men were haranguing the crowd, 
urging them to stop, to keep together, shouting that there 
was a fight going on ahead. Bill Geary pushed on to the 
front of the massed people, where he found the old men and 
boys gathered to repulse any attack that might pounce upon 
them out of the mist. He got his men and mules together, 
looked to his rifle, and strained his eyes trying to pierce the 
gray vapor. 

Mary and her father sat side by side, and he comforted 
her with a clasp of the hand. It was agony to sit there blind- 
fold and not to know what was happening before them, or 
how the battle was going. 

Then suddenly the mist rolled away as though a curtain 
had been lifted, and the whole expanse of valley was spread 
before them in the clear light of the morning sun. 

That great plain was dotted with buffalo, some running, 
others lying motionless where the Pawnee hunters had 
dropped them, here and there one struggling to rise. Behind 
the prairie in a fold of the hills ran the Beaver, marked by 
a few sparse tree-tops and a jagged silhouette of white tepees 
— the Pawnee camp! Racing for the camp small groups of 
Pawnees fled helter-skelter, pursued by a broken horde of 
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mounted Cheyennes. The packers broke out into excited 
comment, in French, in Spanish, in English. ‘Sacre! Watch 
em lick it over the ground!... Valgame dios! ... Hurrah 
for our boys!... Tonnerre!... Voila! Dese Iron Shirt was 
count de coup, certainement!’ 

Mary and her father could hardly distinguish friend from 
foe at that distance — more than a mile — and she looked 
in vain for the blue calico shirt of Hatcher, the bare white 
torso and flying locks of White Head. But the packers were 
far too intent upon the battle to pay any attention to her 
queries. She could only sit and watch. 

The flying horsemen had almost reached the Pawnee 
camp when they suddenly dipped from sight over the hill, 
and all was speculation among the watchers on the hilltop. 
For an age, it seemed, they waited. Then there was a cry, 
and the horsemen came into view again, first one, and then 
another, and another, until the whole mass was speeding 
back the way it had come over the prairie. Behind it there 
was nothing to be seen at first to explain the retreat. Then 
over the hill poured the Pawnees — no scattered buffalo 
hunters now, but a dark whelming mass of mounted war- 
riors — hundreds of them, sweeping after the Cheyennes in 
grim determination. 

Back and back the Cheyennes came, almost to the foot of 
the slope where the Cheyenne women waited, still chanting 
their songs of encouragement, barely out of range. There the 
Cheyennes turned and formed in line, and the Pawnees, un- 
willing to charge so resolute an enemy, and perhaps im- 
pressed by the dark masses of people on the hill behind, 
checked their mounts and formed a line opposite. There 
they sat their horses, and those who had guns began to fire 
at the Cheyennes. The puffs of smoke bloomed suddenly 
along the dark red line of naked bodies, and a little later the 
Cheyenne women could hear the dull sound of the smooth- 
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bores or the sharp crack of an occasional rifle. But so great 
was the range and so unpracticed the marksmen that no 
damage was done. 

Mary watched anxiously, scanning the line for Hatcher 
and his friend. They were not there. Had they fallen be- 
yond, in the Pawnee camp? She was terrified by the in- 
adequate length of the Cheyenne line — little more than 
half that of the Pawnees. 

Up and down the line of Cheyenne warriors rode Alights- 
on-the-Cloud. Mary recognized him easily enough by the 
flashing coat of mail and the immense red roan horse he rode. 
He carried a saber, and the hood of his chain mail coat was 
drawn up over his head, so that only his face was exposed. 
Up and down he rode, haranguing his men, and all at once 
Geary cried out to the watchers beside him: ‘Watch the 
chief. He’s goin’ to empty their guns! ... Look!’ 

It was true. Sitting bolt upright on his splendid mount, 
Alights-on-the-Cloud left the line of Cheyennes and charged 
for the Pawnees, alone. He struck their line at the east end. 
There he turned, and rode from one end of their line to the 
other, loping easily along almost within reach of the lances 
of the enemy. They fired at him with bows and arrows, with 
guns; they thrust at him with their lances. It was all in vain. 
The man seemed to bear a charmed life, and if a missile 
touched him, his iron shirt turned it aside. As he came on, 
the west end of the line began to swing back before him, and 
the Cheyennes on the hilltop gave a cry of joy. 

‘They’re scairt of his ‘‘medicine”’ shirt,’ Geary explained. 
‘Thar’s a brave man for you. His heart is big, and you can 
lay to that.’ 

At the end of the line the chief turned back to his own men 
and rode slowly along their line from west to east. Then 
once more he charged the Pawnee line, repeating his per- 
formance with even greater daring. This time the Pawnees 
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soon gave up trying to kill their invulnerable enemy, and, 
as he advanced along their line, they gave way before him as 
though pushed back by an invisible hand. 

Back he came, unharmed, to his own line once more, and 
the Cheyennes whooped and yelled in triumph. Already 
the Pawnees were in panic. Their courage was not enough 
to stand against the terrible champion of the Cheyennes. 
Loud and high the women screamed out their taunts to the 
foe, making gestures of insult and derision: ‘Dog-faces! 
Squaws! Cowards!’ 

Alights-on-the-Cloud must have felt sure he could put the 
Pawnees to flight next time, or perhaps he was urged on by 
that insane love of daring and glory which haunted the mind 
of his people. He had already surpassed the others that 
morning, counting his coups before them all. Once more he 
turned the red roan toward the Pawnee line, and charged, 
saber in hand. 

The Pawnee line wavered like a streamer in the wind as 
he came near, and hardly a man attempted to shoot at him 
as he passed slowly down that endless rank of foes. It swung 
back and back, and the watchers waited impatiently for it 
to break and scatter and dissolve. It was time, they 
thought, for the chief to charge directly, leading his men to 
sudden and overwhelming victory. He had only a few yards 
more to go to the end of the line. 

But there awaited him a lone Pawnee who did not turn to 
fly as he came on. Alights-on-the-Cloud rode at the man 
fiercely, saber raised high above his head. The red roan 
horse blotted out the Pawnee from view. Then the man in 
the iron shirt tossed the saber high in the air, fell backward 
from his saddle, and the red roan galloped away. 

‘Enfant de garce! Dey was kill him!’ cried Charboneau, a 
packer, disconsolate, and a great outcry, a piercing lament, 
rose from the women behind. The Pawnees swept forward 
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like a wave to cover the body, a great dark swarm around it, 
shutting out whatever was happening there. Mary covered 
her eyes with her hands. 

Then a great whoop broke the silence. The Cheyennes 
were charging to rescue their fallen champion. Mary took 
heart, but her joyous words were lost on Bill Geary. He sat 
with rigid arms bearing his weight upon the withers of his 
mount, his eyes hard and hurt. Too well he knew what was 
left by this time of the iron shirt and the man who had worn 
it. Mince-meat. Links of iron. Blood. 

One of the packers rode up to Geary, tears in his eyes. 
‘Sacré dam’! Dey have keel my frien’! I mus’ go fight.’ His 
volatile French-Canadian soul was frantic with grief, with 
desire for revenge, with lust for battle. 

‘You Charboneau, git back thar. Sabe? You stay here,’ 
Geary insisted. 

‘By Gar, dis one very dam’ bad affaire. I mus’ go... All 
right, I go. Voila!’ And quirting his horse, he was off and 
away down the slope to the tangle of men and horses around 
the body of the chief, his friend. 

Geary looked round anxiously. He could spare no more 
men. Quickly he gave orders to unpack and pile the packs 
in a hollow square around the mules. The women were al- 
ready making defenses of their packs, and scooping up the 
sandy soil with the blades of their butcher-knives to protect 
their children if the Pawnees should attack. And all the 
while the relatives of the chief wailed and cried. 

As Geary had suspected, the Pawnees were too many for 
the Cheyennes, and already these had begun to fall back 
slowly, fighting hard and leaving some of their number on 
the ground behind them. As each of these dead was recog- 
nized by one of the Indians, his relatives took up the wail, 
until the sad outcry on the hilltop was almost too much for 
Mary’s taut nerves. But the men watched the battle. 
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There was a cry, and the Cheyennes took new heart as 
they saw their allies, the Kiowas and Sioux, rushing to the 
rescue. Strung out as the camps had been, and separated in 
the mist, these had been delayed, and now charged whoop- 
ing like demons into the mélée. With them came more 
Cheyennes under White Horse. They struck the Pawnees 
on the flank, and the Pawnees gave way again and dropped 
back slowly toward their camp. The camp itself was hardly 
visible any longer, so many of the tepees had been taken 
_ down in preparation for retreat. 

Here and there a group paused round the body of a fallen 
Pawnee, and the old women screamed fruitlessly to the far- 
off men, begging them to deal with the slain as the Pawnees 
had dealt with Alights-on-the-Cloud. Their unheard advice 
was hardly necessary. 

But the Pawnees were rallying, swarming together around 
the dead Cheyennes, firing their guns and driving back the 
Cheyennes, allies and all. ‘Them Pawnees are as plenty as 
grass on the prairie,’ Bill Geary grumbled. ‘Pull the wipin’ 
sticks outen your rifles, boys. We may have to fight yet,’ he 
commanded. Back and back came the plucky Cheyennes. 

There came a cry from Jean Baptiste, a packer: ‘ Voila!’ 
He stretched out his arm, away to the west, where a party 
of horsemen scoured the prairie for the fight. ‘C'est le 
bourgeois, certainement! La téte blanche! Allons, mes 
braves!’ 

“Whar have they been, anyhow?’ growled Geary. 

Mary’s heart gave a leap as she saw them. There was the 
bay horse with Hatcher’s blue calico shirt; there was the 
white body of the Indian Agent. ‘Look, Father! They’re 
coming. They’re coming!’ She thrilled with anxiety, with 
hope. Perhaps the day would be saved, after all. 

Cyrus was shaking with excitement. ‘I hope they don’t 
get hurt,’ he said. 
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‘You better hope the Pawnees won’t get hurt,’ said one 
of the men grimly. ‘If you never seen a fight afore, I reckon 
you'll see one now, sartain.’ 

Nothing, it seemed, could impede the irresistible onset of 
that charge. But when it struck the Pawnees, the effect was 
not so great as Mary had fondly hoped. The Pawnees had 
been fighting long enough to be thoroughly warmed up to 
their work, and even such a charge failed to put them to rout 
immediately. There was a shock, a mélée, a tangle of men 
and horses. But only slowly, out of this ruck, came a move- 
ment of retreat. Like a trickle of water through a hole in the 
dam it began, as one Pawnee or another turned from the un- 
even battle. Then, as the attack gathered force, the retreat 
gained headway, and soon it was in full flood. The Pawnees 
galloped away to their camp, where, behind their entrench- 
ments, the Cheyennes could not hope to beat them. 

Within fifteen minutes the Cheyennes held the field. And 
what a field! From the hilltop it appeared to be studded 
with the bodies of men, of buffalo, of horses. But the car- 
nage was worse at close range. Sadly the Cheyennes gath- 
ered together the limbs of their chiefs and their comrades in 
arms, and laid them out in a long row beneath a little cut- 
bank out of sight at the Pawnee camp. Alights-on-the- 
Cloud was laid at the top of the row, then Red Bird, White 
Horse, Black Wolf, Big Hawk, Medicine Standing, and all 
the others — the best warriors, the bravest chiefs of the 
whole Cheyenne tribe, and many an ally besides. They 
covered the dead men with their robes, laid their arms be- 
side them, and came away. There they remained, unburied, 
sleeping on their arms under the open sky, as brave men 
should sleep. 

Back to the waiting women on the hilltop rode the weary 
warriors. There was no cheering. Who could have the heart 
to boast or wag an enemy scalp in the face of so much grief? 
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They threw away their fine clothes, cut short their lustrous, 
blue-black hair, gashed themselves with knives. And 
wailed! How they wailed! Mary wept also, swept with re- 
lief, carried away on the wave of abandoned grief about her. 
The strain was over. 

Bill Geary had the mules packed again by the time Hat- 
cher and White Head rode up. The two were covered with 
dust and sweat, and looked as tired and discouraged as 
men could look. 

“Where were you, anyhow?’ Bill Geary demanded. ‘You 
had us all scared to death. We thought you had gone under, 
maybe.’ 

“Hell, no,’ White Head replied. ‘We follered a bunch of 
"Rapahoes off through the mist, and come nigh gettin’ 
plumb lost. Did ye know them skunks never come nigh the 
fight?...Howsomever, I reckon we made the Pawnees 
come. Eh, boy?’ 

Hatcher had nothing to say to this, but, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder, commanded, ‘Take this arrow out of my 
hump, old hoss. It tickles my fleece a mite too sharp.’ 

Mary was horrified, when she saw the arrow sticking in 
Hatcher’s back. The Indians were so alien, so unreal, that 
she had felt no great sympathy for them. But, after all, 
Hatcher was a white man, and her shaken nerves craved 
action. ‘Let me help,’ she urged, clambering down from 
her saddle. 

‘Shucks, what can you do?’ White Head scorned her. 
‘Set down, Bob, so’s I can get a-holt of the thing.’ 

Hatcher knelt on the ground, and White Head, ignoring 
Mary’s clenched fists and fearful face, tugged at the shaft 
embedded between Hatcher’s shoulder-blades until he was 
quite sure that it would not come out. Hatcher said nothing, 
though his face paled with the pain. 

‘T’ll have to butcher it out, boy,’ said White Head, at last. 

‘Go ahead, old coon,’ Hatcher urged. 
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Mary watched with horror while White Head unsheathed 
his big ‘Green River.’ But when he prepared to dig into 
Hatcher’s back, she cried out, ‘Wait a moment. Please, 
Tom. Let me do something. That knife is too big.’ Her 
solicitude made the pain of the arrow seem a small thing to 
Hatcher. White Head paused, blade in hand, to stare at the 
girl. 

‘Don’t “Tom” me, young woman....Thar’s only two 
ways to quit an arrer out of a man. One is to butcher it out, 
like I was a-goin’ to do. The other is to push it on through, 
so’s you can cut off the iron head and pull the stick out 
backwards. ... Look where she’s p’inting: I reckon even a 
greenhorn can see that to shove her through would be bad 
medicine for Bob here. But if you say so, I'll do it.’ And he 
made as if to push the arrow. 

‘No, no,’ she gasped. ‘Why, it would go through his 
lungs!’ 

‘Well, then, maybe you better let me tend to it,’ White 
Head went on, enjoying her alarm. ‘Of course, I could leave 
it there until the blood softens the sinews what holds the iron 
to the stick. Then we could yank out the stick and leave the 
iron for good. But I reckon Bob Hatcher don’t want no 
iron working in to slit his lights some day, do ye, Bob?’ 

‘Shut up, White Head, and get to work,’ Hatcher urged. 
‘We’ve got a heap of trail to make afore dark.’ 

White Head wrinkled his brows at Mary, brandished the 
knife, and then began, handling the big blade as coolly as 
though he were whittling a stick. Making an incision in the 
plane of the arrow-head, he worked the shaft back and forth 
a little, then slipped it out and handed the missile to Hat- 
cher. ‘There you are, Bob, slick as a whistle.’ With a bit 
of powdered puff-ball taken from his bullet-pouch, he soon 
stopped the bleeding. Thrusting the knife into the ground 
once or twice to rid it of blood, he slipped it back into its 
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sheath. ‘Bill, hand over my shirt and hat, will ye? Let’s be 
getting along.’ 

‘How many men did you kill to-day, Mr. Fitzpatrick?’ 
asked the old missionary, somewhat timidly. His martial 
imagination had read the Old Testament battles with a cer- 
tain gusto, but what he had seen to-day had given those old 
stories a new reality. Cyrus was respectful — even to the 
man of blood. For White Head’s gift of gab outran his own. 

White Head looked at him with a villainous twinkle. ‘I 
reckon I killed as many of them as they did of me, Parson,’ 
he answered. 

Far across the valley the Pawnees could be seen in com- 
pact mass moving eastward to their homes, wailing as loud, 
no doubt, as the Cheyennes themselves. And it was no more 
heartening to look at the Cheyennes and their allies stream- 
ing to the west. The tribes had been forced together by the 
white men; they had fought; many had died; and what was 
the result? Their best men gone, and a multitude of luckless 
orphans and heart-broken women. 

Mary rode along, tired and troubled now, but unable to 
do anything, since she had been told to ‘sit still and leave 
Blue’s bridle alone.’ She had been impressed by Hatcher’s 
courage and competence, touched to pity by his wound. The 
experience had made her briefly at one with the traders; she 
had no longer any aversion to the Cheyennes. For the first 
time she felt safe in the West — no longer a stranger and a 
captive. 

Hatcher was not thinking of his hurt, but of the loss of his 
friend, Alights-on-the-Cloud, and its consequences to old 
Fort Bent. Hardly a man lying dead in that ravine under 
the cut-bank but had been a staunch friend of the Colonel. 
Now they were gone. The affairs of the tribes must pass into 
other hands—to men less wise, less courageous, less 
friendly, One more prop had been kicked from under the 
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crumbling walls of the big lodge on Arkansas. ‘I reckon the 
Colonel will need that mint-julep when he hears what has 
happened,’ said Hatcher. : 

That night they made camp on the river again. But what 
a difference! Everywhere men and women were cutting off 
their hair, rending their clothing, shearing away the manes 
and tails of their ponies in token of grief, gashing their bared 
limbs with knives, and lifting up their voices in wails of 
utter misery and grief. The property of the dead warriors 
was burned, or given to the first comer. 

Bear Singing Woman seemed saddest of them all. Alights- 
on-the-Cloud had died like a warrior and a chief. But he was 
dead. 

When the chief’s sister unpacked her mules to make camp, 
she took an axe and lopped off the end of her tepee-poles a 
good six feet. Then, with her knife, she trimmed off all the 
bottom of the handsome big lodge-cover, reducing the cone 
to half its former size, so that the family was compelled to 
live crowded together in great discomfort. All the while 
she was sobbing and sighing, and tears mingled with the 
blood which flowed from the cuts she had inflicted upon her 
breasts. She cut her robe in two, and put on an old, ragged, 
worn-out smock in place of the handsome garments she had 
worn before. And she gave away all the possessions of the 
chief to the first passer-by. 

Mary was too inexperienced in sorrow to know how to 
comfort their hostess. Her abandoned grief shocked the 
girl, and she avoided the Indian woman, until the mourner 
saw it and protested to Hatcher. ‘Ah, you were glad to stay 
with us when you were in trouble and we were rich and 
happy. But now that we are in trouble, you turn away your 
eyes,’ she accused. ‘Why do you not wail? My brother 
would have mourned for you, if you had been killed!’ 
Mary looked to Hatcher for interpretation, and at his sug- 
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gestion she timidly grasped the Indian woman’s hand, and 
threw an arm about her rocking shoulders. The touch of her 
stirred Mary to a warm sympathy. 

Hatcher was explaining. ‘I told her that you were crying 
in your heart, that white folks do not cry with their tongues,’ 
he told Mary. 

Hatcher was stirred to tenderness as he watched the girl 
comforting the poor, grief-stricken Indian woman. He loved 
and admired her for it. Yet even he hardly realized the gulf 
of prejudice and inexperience which Mary’s sympathy had 
bridged. How strange those red people seemed to her! To 
him, of course, the Cheyennes were just folks. 

Even White Head thawed a little as he looked on, and 
grumbled reluctantly to himself, ‘Wal, the gal’s got a big 
heart, anyhow, if it comes to that.’ And he blew his long 
nose violently with the help of one thumb, blinking those old 
red eyes that had never watered yit. 

Bear Singing Woman hardly listened, hardly looked. 
“Aha-he!’ she lamented. ‘He was so good, so handsome, so 
brave, so kind and generous. My brother is dead. Who will 
take care of me now? Aho-ya!’ And she broke into un- 
controlled sobbing. 

Hatcher led Mary away at last, and the chief’s sister went 
back to the duties of her dismal lodge. That night Hatcher 
made his camp a little apart from the Indians. The cut- 
down tepee was far too small to contain them now, and he 
was anxious to get an early start next day. 

With the first streaks of dawn, he had his pack train on 
the trail, headed for the mountains due west. As the long 
string of heavily laden mules plodded out of the valley and 
away across the prairie, Mary took her last look at the 
camps which had been her prison for so many weary days. 
It seemed that she had lived in them for years, so changed 
was her point of view. She had expected to be glad to 
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escape, glad to awake from that nightmare, to fly from those 
staring eyes, those strange dark faces, the monstrous cruelty 
of wars and blood and tears. Yet she felt instead a momen- 
tary nostalgia, a second’s reluctance to leave. It surprised 
her. 

There behind, in the mist and the rain, were the dingy 
tops of the tepees thrusting against the sky; there swarmed 
the dark masses of huddled Indian ponies; there slouched 
the sneaking Indian dogs. It was all tawdry enough in the 
chill, wet dawn: a dream world, full of shapes terrible and 
pitiful. The monotonously regular bobbing of the heads of 
the mules climbing the hillside only made it all seem the 
more unreal, the more fantastic. Then, as it faded in the 
mist behind her, the wail of some lone woman came to her 
ears. Mary was touched. 

But for all her own unexpected emotions, she little 
dreamed that this strange and mist-drenched scene was 
stamped upon Hatcher’s masculine heart as the very soil 
and starting-point for Romance. 

He rode beside her on the unkempt bay pony, a cheap 
trade gun across his knees, and, as he looked at her, all the 
discouragement of the past night slipped away. His heart 
was big that morning. 

‘Vamos!’ he yelled. ‘Hooray for the mountains!’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
BRASS TACKS 


THE pack train moved steadily up the Republican, bearing 
ever northwest toward the old South Platte Trail to the 
Rockies. As they rode on, the weather cleared, and the sun 
shone hot on their backs. For an hour or two they all rode 
in silence, half-drowsing in the heat, depressed by the 
thought of what they had left behind. Mary’s white mare 
led the van, and Hatcher was often at her side, but did not 
venture to interrupt her reverie. The missionary, perched 
like a monkey on his high-pommeled Cheyenne saddle, 
bounced along demurely atop of the buckskin pony — an 
animal as evidently meditating evil as its rider was unsus- 
pecting. White Head, his moccasined heels constantly 
drubbing the insensible sides of the old white mule, plodded 
alongside. 

Suddenly the French engagés broke out into one of their 
gay songs of La Belle France, and at once every one in the 
train was lifted out of his moody silence. Talk began again. 
There was no resisting the lilt of the Vzde Poche ballad. 
Even Cyrus began to take note of the world around him, and 
after a moment turned to White Head with an exclamation. 

‘Look,’ he said, ‘we’re going west!’ 

‘Yep. We’re goin’ to the mountains now, Parson. Sar- 
tain sure.’ 

‘To the mountains! What for? That must be a long dis- 
tance out of our way.’ 

‘Mint, Parson. Thar ain’t no mint closer to the old Fort 
than the mountains, sabe? You cain’t have mint-juleps 
without mint.’ 
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‘Juleps! Do you mean to tell me you’re going all that 
way to get mint — for juleps?’ He reined up his little yellow 
horse, or rather, he tried to, for the animal werit on regard- 
less. 

‘Wal, Parson, the Fourth of July is a-comin’ soon. The 
big lodge on Arkansas cain’t celebrate nohow without mint- 
juleps. Nigh on thirty year now we’ve always gone on the 
bust on the Fourth down to the Fort, and thar’s been mint- 
juleps for everybody. What’s a few sleeps on the trail more 
or less, anyhow? Hain’t ye got no patriotism?’ 

‘Patriotism has nothing to do with it.’ 

‘Hain’t it, though? Whar I was brung up, they told me as 
how George Washington and Thomas Jefferson were right 
fond of their likker, and the squeak of a fiddle was music to 
their ears, I reckon.... Parson, trouble with you is you 
want to make everybody else into parsons too. Wal, I'll lay 
you'll never doit. Not by a jugful. Thar’s more good likker 
in the world than you and your sassy daughter will ever 
spill.’ 

‘But it makes fools of men.’ 

‘Wal, it’s better to be a happy fool than to be a fool and 
unhappy. Happiness is cheap at any price, I reckon. Maybe 
you think your pony thar would be plumb miserable to have 
to eat cottonwood bark all winter and lose all his hair? 
Thar’s no grass to eat, no hay. But what’s the difference to 
him? What does he care? He’s seal-fat all winter, and come 
grass he grows a new coat of hair. Look at him now. He’s 
so full of ginger and his hide’s so slick, I’ll lay he’s a-goin’ to 
throw you the very fust time it comes into his head.’ 

Cyrus Edwards looked apprehensively at the old trapper, 
as though he feared the man’s words might suggest such a 
course to the little yellow beast between his knees. White 
Head laughed. He loved to bedevil this enemy. For Cyrus 
was helpless against ridicule: his cloth was no defense there. 
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So long as people took him seriously, deferred to him, he 
could talk them down. But these mountain men seemed to 
think him no better than any one else, if as good. It was 
most disconcerting. 

The missionary began to ponder the inevitable hardships 
of life in the wilderness, and the insane joy with which such 
men as White Head welcomed them. 

Cyrus knew what suffering meant. He was ready to en- 
dure it for a purpose, for a cause, for religion, for the good of 
others. But hardship for its own sake was to him a novel 
idea. He began to perceive the utterly irreconcilable atti- 
tudes of his world and their own. To the like of White Head 
it was all one —a fight, a carouse, a woman, a bucking 
horse, a charging buffalo — these were the things which 
made life worth while. Even danger that turned the hair 
white could not drive them from their chosen life of peril! 
Such men, it seemed to him, must be as impervious to 
Christian ideas (as he understood them) as a duck’s back is 
to water. And the Indians, if anything, were even worse. 

‘Mr. Fitzpatrick, why do you choose to live out here, 
anyhow?’ 

‘Wal, Parson, the settlements don’t shine with this child. 
Now and ag’in, when thar warn’t a cent left in his possibles, 
this old coon has thought of makin’ tracks to St. Louis and 
trappin’ a white squaw. But when he gets back to the big 
lodge on Arkansas and sees the fellers from the States, how 
they rolls their eyes at an Injun yell worse’n if a hull village 
of ’Rapahoes was on ’em, how they picks up a beaver trap 
and asks what it is, why, this child sees whar the niggers was 
raised. This child hates the man as ain’t seen Injuns 
scalped. He says, ‘“‘Give me a little tobacker, if it costs a 
plew a plug, and some Dupont powder and galena pills,”’ 
and with a Green River in his belt here, he streaks it for 
the Bayou whar thar’s a buffalo a-plenty. Darn the white 
diggin’s while thar’s meat on the peraira, I say.’ 
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‘How long will that be?’ asked Cyrus. ‘They tell me that 
every year the range of the bison contracts ten miles or 
more.’ 

‘Wagh! I reckon the bulls will last till this child’s gone 
under. After that, I don’t care. The Colonel says thar’s a 
hundred thousand buffalo hides traded to St. Louis every 
summer, and them’s only cowskins. Besides that, every 
Injun has two or three robes to keep him warm. And then 
thar’s the hides as goes into makin’ lodges — eight to 
twenty-four hides to a lodge, and a new lodge every summer. 
Then thar’s a lot of buffalo killed for meat, and all them the 
cussed emigrants and furrin hunters shoot for fun and leave 
lay to rot. On top of that is the kill the Spaniards make, and 
what the wolves pull down. I reckon thar must be nigh on 
half a million cows slaughtered every year, Parson. This 
child has seen ten thousand tongues packed into St. Louis at 
one time, and tallow by the boat-load. Wal, even a green- 
horn can see what that means. Thar’s ten bulls to one cow 
in every band now, wharever you find ’em.’ 

‘Ah, then you don’t kill the bulls? Are they too dan- 
gerous?’ 

‘Dangerous? No. Buffalo ain’t dangerous, ’cept in the 
ruttin’ season, or when wounded. But bull hide is too thick 
for robes, and bull meat is too tough for human critters to 
chaw on. Fat cow’s the meat, Parson. You jest cain’t over- 
eat on fat cow, and that’s a fact. Thar’s no better meat 
a-runnin’, lessen it’s painter, or dog. Painter’s the best you 
ever put in your meat-bag.’ 

‘Suppose there’s no meat a-running?’ 

‘Wagh! It’s hard doin’s then, Parson. Lariat stew and 
moccasin steak is the word then. I lived five days on a piece 
of parfleche cut outen the back of my bullet-pouch oncet. 
Soaked in water and eat raw. I sure starved like a mean 
coyote them days.’ 
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‘What a terrible country!’ 

‘Turrible country! Shucks! Why, Parson, this here is a 
mighty healthy country. This coon has been on the plains 
for nigh on forty year, and now he thinks of it, he cain’t re- 
member nary a man as died a natural death here. If it 
warn't for the cussed Injuns, a man would jest naturally 
live forever.’ 

Mary shared in the general rise of spirits which followed 
the singing of the French-Canadian packers. Finding 
Hatcher riding at her side, she began to talk. 

‘It’s such a fine day, I feel like galloping off over the hills. 
But Ill be glad tosee the Fort. I’ve had enough of Indians.’ 

‘Well, Miss Mary, I won’t be sorry to see the Fort myself. 
It keeps a man awake nights lookin’ after all this property 
on the trail. But don’t you try riding off alone. Don’t get 
the idea there’s no Injuns around, just because you can’t see 
them. It’s generally a heap safer when they show them- 
selves. You can depend on it, there’s more’n one buck has 
his eyes glued to this pack train right this minute.’ 

‘Where?’ she demanded, alarmed again, and looked round 
the barren hills. Then she smiled. ‘I think you’re trying to 
scare me.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to scare you. But it’s better to be scared 
than scalped.’ 

‘But surely the Pawnees are miles away by this time.’ 

‘Oh, yes. The Pawnees ain’t nowheres nigh, I reckon. 
But the ’Rapahoes are.’ 

‘I thought the Indians were your friends. Didn’t you 
risk your life fighting for them?’ 

‘Well, you can put it thataway. Mostly, I was fighting 
for the old Fort. But the chiefs are dead now, and the young 
men do as they like. Their hearts are bad, account of the 
fight going against them. I’d hate to meet them alone on 
the prairie to-day.’ 
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‘I don’t understand friends like that.’ 

‘Shucks! They know if they was caught alone, it might go 
hard with them. The emigrants have killed right smart 
Injuns when they had a chance. You can depend upon it, a 
stranger is an enemy on the prairie. Even the best chiefs 
can’t keep their young men from trying to run off the 
Colonel’s mules sometimes. Mules is money to Injuns, and 
money don’t care who has it. Well, the young buck don’t 
mean no harm, but he just naturally can’t resist temptation 
thataway. If we don’t have trouble gettin’ all this stock 
back to the Fort again, I reckon I’m a greenhorn.’ 

‘Oh, I hope we shan’t have another battle.’ 

‘It won’t be no battle. There’s too many of us. They’ll 
try to stampede the mulada some morning, or slip into camp 
at night and drive off a few head.’ 

‘What can you do?’ He was really scaring her now. 

‘There’s only one thing to do, Miss Mary.’ Hatcher 
tapped the stock of his rifle. 

‘You wouldn’t shoot a man to save a mule?’ 

Hatcher grinned. ‘Suppose we were left afoot on the prai- 
rie? What does that mean? Starvation, maybe. Hair turned 
white, maybe. Maybe the end of your paw and you. We'd 
lose all our packs, and in them packs is the living of Colonel 
Bent and those men and women and children down to the 
Fort. Who would risk all that to save the skin of a skulkin’ 
hossthief? Anyhow, them mules belongs to me, and who- 
ever gets them will have to shoot me first. What’s mine is 
mine, that’s all.’ 

She did not reply, but the look in her eye showed how 
little she approved his words. Hatcher was stung into 
speech. 

“You talk like you was setting in your paw’s parlor to 
home in the settlements. Howsomever, you’re on top of 
Blue now, and headin’ for the Rocky Mountains.’ 
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She noted with displeasure that he was criticizing her 
again. She felt herself growing angry — with this whiskey- 
peddler, of all people — and abruptly changed the subject. 

‘What a ridiculous old rascal the Indian Agent is! And 
sO vain, too, isn’t he?’ 

Hatcher shifted somewhat uneasily in his saddle, glancing 
at her from under level brows. ‘Maybe Tom is a Jeetle 
proud. I reckon he ought to be. The man as was Jim 
Bridger’s partner and Kit Carson’s friend ain’t no slouch, 
sartain.’ 

“No doubt. But he has so many childish ways. Look at 
his rifle. The stock is nearly covered with brass tacks. Is it 
manly to be pleased with rows of little brass tacks?’ She 
laughed at the idea. 

‘Them tacks are Tom’s coups,’ Hatcher explained. 

‘Coups?’ 

‘Sure. Coups he has struck. Notches on his gun. Men he 
has killed. Injuns mostly.’ 

‘All those!’ she cried, incredulous. 

‘Sure. That ain’t so all-fired many. Of course,’ he de- 
precated, ‘some of ’em is Spaniards.’ It was a weakness in 
- Tom to count Spaniards! 

‘But — why does he want to remember the men he has 
killed?’ 

‘I don’t know. It’s the way they do. A man’s naturally 
proud of his gun, Miss Mary. It saves his life, many’s the 
time. When Tom is a-fightin’ in a tight place and his fingers 
feels them tacks, it makes his heart a heap bigger, I reckon.’ 

Mary glanced at the smooth, bare, polished surface of 
Hatcher’s rifle-stock. Not a tack was to be seen, not a 
notch. She was relieved. ‘You have no tacks in your rifle, 
have you?’ 

‘No,’ he said simply. 

For a time they rode in silence. Almost she was on the 
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point of telling him that she was glad of it. But afterward 
she was glad that she had not. 

‘It’s a new gun,’ he explained. She was at a loss to in- 
terpret the mixed emotions of his disarming grin, and the 
subject was dropped. 

Day after day the mules plodded along behind the white 
lead-mare, while her bell made music in their faithful long 
ears. Hatcher pushed on across country to the South 
Platte, striking the Mountain Trail somewhat above the 
mouth of Pawnee Creek. From that point they followed the 
well-known path along the South Platte to the crumbling 
adobe ruins of Fort St. Vrain — one more mute witness to 
the waning power of the last great firm of the fur trade 
(Bent and St. Vrain). 

Day after day Hatcher rode near Mary, talking little, 
content to be near her. He was not embarrassed any longer: 
he had decided to have her, and that decision ended his 
awkwardness. Daily he watched her, and every day she 
observed how sure, how right, how handy and competent he 
was about everything. No emergency found him unpre- 
pared, no difficulty balked him long; he had always some 
resource for meeting it. And, thank Heaven, he was no 
talker like her father. He rarely opened his mouth unless he 
had something to say, or unless she asked him a question. 
She began to find satisfaction in his presence. 

As for Hatcher, he could protect her, and he knew she 
needed it. Her father, poor old fool, could never do that. 
When the time came, he would pop the question, and she 
would say yes, and it would be all over. He had already de- 
cided where and when that must happen. There were mo- 
ments when he felt rather sorry for Dolores, poor child. But 
she was young, she would get over it. He would buy her a 
shawl, and she could find some other mountain man, 
perhaps. 
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On up-river they went, turning south and east up Cherry 
Creek. They crossed the divide between Platte and Ar- 
kansas, and moved on to the Fontaine qui Bouille. Here 
they turned into the mountains, up the ancient Indian trail 
leading past the bubbling springs from which the stream 
took its name. At the springs they stopped, and Hatcher 
announced a halt of one day while his men were gathering 
mint. 

White Head held the springs in superstitious fear, and 
when Cyrus tried to argue him out of it, filled the mission- 
ary’s ears with fantastic yarns of devils seen jumping up and 
down in the water there. Hell itself, he assured Cyrus, was 
not far away under the Spanish Peaks. Bob Hatcher him- 
self had been there, he insisted, one time when Bob had gone 
on the bust too hard on an empty stomach. ‘And who do 
you ’spose Bob seen thar? You can make meat of this child, 
if it warn’t old Parson Cormon, as used to preach in the 
church-house back yonder in the settlements. Yep, thar 
the parson was. ’Pears like he was a slick one. He preached 
two long sermons every Sunday, and played poker at night 
with the deacons, for the money bagged that day in meetin’; 
and when he was in debt, he exhorted the congregation to 
give more for the pore heathen. Said the heathen would be 
damned to etarnal fire if they didn’t make up the dough. 
Yes, he was slick, all right. But the Old Black Bear got him 
after all.’ And White Head roared with merriment and 
satisfaction. 

Next day White Head led a number of the men into the 
mountains for mint. He came back well laden before the 
sun had set. In one hand he waved a ragged, shrunken bit of 
stiffened leather, while he guffawed and whooped for joy. 

‘Hurray, boys, we cain’t be fur behind the hunters from 
the Bayou Salade. Looka hyar! Will ye?’ 

‘What is it?’ 
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‘Wagh! What isit? It ain’t what it was, but it used to be 
them buckskin britches belongin’ to that cussed greenhorn 
down to the Fort what done me outen hoss and beaver afore 
I left. He was some, he was. Howsomever, I guess the green 
is rubbed off a leetle by now. Leastways, the britches are. 
I sure wisht I could of seen him a-wearin’ these when the 
rain was runnin’ down his back and a-soakin’ the seat of 
his clammy pants. ... By the sign, he and the hunters ain’t 
been gone long. The trail was made yestiddy mornin’, and 
they was heavy loaded.’ 

White Head looked round slowly. ‘Whar’s Bob Hatcher, 
Juan?’ 

‘El Capitan and his Sefiorita have walked up the valley a 
few paces, Sefior,’ Juan told him, and winked portentously. 

White Head snorted, and, dismounting, walked to a point 
which commanded a view of the little rock-bound valley for 
some distance. There they were, sure enough, sitting on a 
boulder beside the tumbling stream — just sitting, and talk- 
ing. They looked at the rushing waters — at each other. 
For a full minute White Head stood watching, unobserved. 
Then he turned and strode back to the camp beside the 
springs. There he talked earnestly with Cyrus for a while, 
and afterward turned to Bill Geary. 

‘Thar’s the mint, Bill,’ he said to Geary. ‘I reckon I’ve 
got to make tracks. Tell Bob I’m a-goin’ to catch up with 
Bent’s hunters. So long, boys.’ 

‘What’s your hurry, Tom? You ain’t had no supper yet.’ 

‘Hell’s full 0’ such suppers. I got to be gettin’ along.’ 

Quickly White Head mounted his old mule and rode off, 
his possible sacks jogging behind him as he disappeared in 
the twilight. ‘Giddap, old gal,’ he urged. ‘Wants to trapa 
white squaw, does he? And a preacher handy, too! Wagh! 
I’ll soon put a step to that.’ 

Upstream under the pines, Hatcher and Mary sat on their 
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boulder, walled away from the world by the mighty rock 
barriers behind them. Their ordinary talk seemed hushed 
by the rushing sound of the mountain waters at their feet, 
and the lonely grandeur of Pike’s great peak towering far up 
into the sunlit clouds brought them to a sober yet vivid 
mood in which it seemed that something as imminent and 
as luminous as those same clouds must close upon them and 
swallow them up. 

Mary sat with that half-unconscious grace and coquetry 
which is a part of such a girl’s attraction. He, smothering a 
nervousness ill agreeing with his usual steady outdoor habit, 
watched her bending down to wag a stick in the passionate 
water. 

“You’re the supplest child I ever saw, Mary,’ he stated. 

She smiled and straightened up again. 

‘Don’t you like all this?’ He waved an inclusive arm at 
the snow-peaks, the pines, the overhanging rocks, the water. 
‘I do. It always makes me feel so free — and bigger than 
ordinary. Seems like I’m hard to please. When I’m in the 
mountains, I generally itch to get sight of the plains again: 
and when I’m out on the plains, I hanker for a sight of the 
mountains. But just now I feel sorter satisfied — for all but 
one thing.’ 

‘What’s that?’ she asked. 

‘I never had a woman,’ he explained gravely. 

She laughed. At first, in a panic, he regretted that he had 
not approached the point as he would have approached a 
herd of antelope, by arousing curiosity. Then he flushed be- 
neath his tan. ‘You never had a man neither, did you?’ he 
demanded. 

‘No,’ she said, and laughed again. 

‘Well, then, I reckon we’re even,’ he said, and they 
laughed together. 

‘Why haven’t you?’ she asked, ‘I thought all mountain 
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men married squaws.’ Even then it had not dawned upon 
her that he might be hoping to win her. She had never 
thought of him as a possible mate. Such a thing simply 
could not occur to her. But the scorn in her words was lost 
on him. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘There’s White Head and the Colonel, 
both married Injun women. Kit and Maxwell took wives 
down to Taos, and both doin’ well, I reckon. But I never 
put my footina trap. Fact is, I never thought of it before. 
Never thought I would. Not till I run into you, Mary. 
Now it seems like I cain’t think of nothing else.’ 

The revelation was startling. But she countered quickly. 
‘I’m just a darned greenhorn.’ And she laughed — a little 
unnecessarily. 

‘Oh, well,’ he answered kindly, ‘we were all greenhorns 
once. The green soon rubs off. Once you settle down in the 
mountains, you'll turn into a first-rate woman. You're 
quick, now. Look how you learned to ride.’ 

She was very slightly amused, and keenly indignant at his 
condescension. But her dignity prevented her showing in- 
dignation, and so she exaggerated her amusement. She 
laughed aloud....A first-class woman, indeed! He was 
going to make her over, make her fit for his mate, was he? 
She was not unaware of his superior competence on the 
prairie; she was not ungrateful to him for his protection, for 
rescuing her from the camps — for the way (not a very tact- 
ful way, she thought) in which he took care of her and her 
father. But the assurance — the blind assurance of the 
man! ‘Why, I wouldn’t live in this country for anything.’ 

‘Ain’t you been comfortable?’ he asked, astonished. 

‘Oh, yes. But I couldn’t live like this forever.’ 

‘I reckon it’s the only way for a man Zo live.’ 

‘I’m not a man,’ she explained laconically. 

‘Well, you want to live with one, don’t you?’ 
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She colored, but did not forget to be polite, to maintain 
her dignity. She had not forgotten that slap in the tepee — 
and the intimacy that had resulted. Besides, it was not his 
fault that he was so. What did it matter? Once they 
reached Fort Laramie, he would stop there, and she and her 
father would join a wagon train going to Oregon. She would 
never see him again. She shook her head at his wild dreams. 

“I couldn’t live like this — not with the finest man alive. 
Sleeping on the ground, nothing to eat but meat, nothing to 
eat it with but a tin cup and a butcher-knife.’ 

‘Shucks,’ he deprecated, ‘the Fort’s not like this. You 
can set up to a table down there, and eat off a tin plate.’ 
Perhaps he thought such luxury might tempt her. 

The boyishness of him, somehow, charmed her for the 
moment. She laughed again. And he saw no cause for | 
merriment just then. There was something in that laugh 
that made him stiffen. ‘I reckon you don’t know what 
you're missing,’ he declared. 

The mountain dusk had come quickly, for the sun was 
behind the peaks. But she could still see his earnest face, 
still feel the strength and poise of the man, as he sat — 
steady as a boulder—regarding her. Downstream the 
cooking fire danced and shone, its light twinkling between 
the restless legs of the picketed mules. She got up. ‘Let’s 
go back,’ she said coolly. 

He picked up her gayly embroidered buffalo robe — an 
unaccustomed garment which she was forever forgetting — 
and spread it wide to throw about her shoulders. She halted 
to receive it, raising her hands on either side, glancing back 
to thank him as he came behind her. 

Hatcher enveloped her, arms and all, in the folds of the 
robe. Holding her so in his arms, he gave her a firm kiss 
square on the lips. ‘There, young woman,’ he said, ‘there’s 
a sample of what I mean. Talk don’t mean much. I reckon 
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a pretty girl like you has heard a heap of talk.’ And before 
she knew it, he gave her a tremendous hug, lifted her clear of 
the ground, kissed her again. Then, rather slowly, he put 
her down, released her, and led the way — Indian-fashion — 
up the trail to camp. 

For a moment, breathless, she looked after the broad back 
marching so steadily before her. Then, pulling the robe over 
her head, she followed, concealing her excitement, her 
shame, her indignation. He had disturbed her, stirred some- 
thing long dormant. Quickly she regained her balance, re- 
assured herself: within a few days she would be leaving for 
Oregon; she would never see him again. And she was a little 
shocked to realize that the certainty of parting gave her a 
slight twinge of regret. That shamed her. The struggle with 
him — as usual — had intensified what she thought was 
her distaste for the man. 

That presumptuous whiskey peddler! Yet here she was, 
padding along at his heels in buckskins, as though she were 
indeed the squaw whom he — she reflected angrily — no 
doubt saw in her. 

Yet, in spite of her distaste, her indignation, she found 
she could not help seeing him with new interest, new eyes. 

In camp that evening, Hatcher carried on as cheerfully 
and casually as though nothing had happened. He was ac- 
customed to dealing with the wary savages, and he was pre- 
pared to let the girl have plenty of time to think it over. 
Forthwith he sat down and consumed a hearty meal of fat 
cow-meat which White Head’s party had brought back with 
the mint. Mary had nothing to say. 

But when they had finished and the men lighted their 
pipes, Cyrus began. ‘Now that you have the mint, I sup- 
pose you'll be turning north again.’ 

“North! Shucks, Parson, when we put out in the morning 
we'll ride south to the Arkansas, and then east a hundred 
mile to the Fort.’ 
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‘But I thought Fort Laramie was on the trail to Oregon,’ 
said the astonished missionary. 

‘Sure. Soitis. But weain’t going thar. We’re headin’ for 
Bent’s Old Fort on the Arkansas. .. . That’s on the trail to 
Santa Fé and California,’ he condescended to explain. 

This was a blow to Cyrus Edwards. All along, as they 
pushed westward to the mountains, he had looked forward 
to striking the trail to Oregon again. ‘My good man,’ he 
began, ‘I must go to Oregon. You took me away from the 
Indians. If I cannot stay with them, I shall certainly go no 
farther with you.’ 

Hatcher laughed. How absurd the old man was. If he 
started on such a trip alone, he’d get lost or starve to death, 
even if the Indians didn’t take his hair. ‘You can’t go to 
Oregon now,’ he insisted. ‘And if it’s Injuns you want, I’ll 
fetch you to more Injuns at Bent’s Fort than you’ll ever 
duck in the Arkansas.’ 

Cyrus was firm. ‘No. I’ll join a wagon train at once.’ 

Again Hatcher snorted. ‘There ain’t no wagon trains on 
the road from Pike’s Peak to Arkansas, Parson. Too many 
thievin’ Arapahoes around here. You'll have to go on with 
me to the Fort this trip.’ 

‘Why,’ said Cyrus, a little incensed at Hatcher’s attitude, 
‘Mr. Fitzpatrick told me that we were sure to meet wagons 
on the way to the Fort. He said we could easily make ar- 
rangements to join them.’ 

Hatcher’s face clouded with sudden anger. ‘Tom told ye 
that, did he?’ Hatcher’s eyes shifted quickly to Mary. All 
at once the fear of losing her smote his heart. For Tom had 
told the truth: once they struck the Santa Fé Trail along the 
Arkansas, they might meet wagons galore. What cussed 
business of Tom’s was it where the gal went? Hatcher swore 
under his breath. 

‘Well, you may see a few wagons on the river trail. But 
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they won’t be bound for Oregon. Santa Fé, maybe — or 
California. But most of them trains ain’t safe to travel with. 
So I reckon you'll go with me to the Fort.’ His tone dis- 
missed the subject. And a moment later he was busy among 
his men, making careful preparations for the night in that 
dangerous spot. 

Packs were piled in barricade on three sides of the fire, and 
within this little barricade the men made their beds. 
Hatcher made up Mary’s bed with unusual care, adding his 
own waterproof Navajo blanket to shelter her from the rain 
which threatened, and guarding the head of her bed with 
his saddle. ‘Keep your eyes peeled, boys,’ he urged. i 
reckon there’ll be powder burned afore morning.’ 

By this time Cyrus had digested a little of the righteous 
indignation he felt at Hatcher’s high-handed behavior. And 
once more he broke in without invitation. ‘So you antici- 
pate trouble, Mr. Hatcher?’ he worried. 

‘Mighty likely, Parson. This here camp is right in the 
middle of the Arapaho country, and you cain’t tell when 
them varmints will try to run off your mules these days. 
Tom’s party found sign a-plenty hereabouts.’ 

‘What can you do if they come?’ Cyrus demanded. 

Hatcher tapped the stock of his rifle significantly. 

Cyrus was shocked. ‘So you’re going to bed to-night, 
fully expecting to shoot a man before breakfast, knowing 
that he is coming to steal your mules?’ 

‘If he don’t shoot me first,’ said Hatcher aptly. 

‘But how can you sleep with that on your mind? Why 
don’t you stay up and scare him away — or something?’ 

‘I ain’t going to sleep, you bet.’ Hatcher’s voice was no 
longer tolerant, good-humored. ‘But you’re going to bed, 
and mighty quick, too. Unless,’ and he grinned grimly, 
“you want to stay up and scare the Injuns away.’ 

Cyrus said no more, but crawled in between his blankets 
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beside Mary. He had recovered his health under Hatcher’s 
care, and his stubborn conscience was fully as vigorous as 
ever. Heand his daughter belonged toa sect that was almost 
Quaker in its abhorrence of war and bloodshed, and he went 
to sleep firm in his conviction that he must carry out his 
plan to go to Oregon at the first opportunity. 

Mary did not fall asleep at once. The anger in Hatcher’s 
face had startled her, and she had a glimpse of that strong 
male possessiveness in him, which — for the moment — 
amused her. Later, she was to find it anything but amusing. 
But just then it was clear to her feminine mind that he was 
trying to keep her with him: that he thought she could not 
escape! The humor of it was delicious. Poor boy. She felt 
almost tender toward him. 

When all was quiet, he sat by the dying fire, smoking his 
old black clay. Once in the night, Mary wakened and 
caught a glimpse of his muscular figure and thoughtful face 
in the last flicker of the fire. But toward morning she 
missed him there, and the fire had dwindled to a gray heap 
of hissing ashes under the steady drizzle. 


CHAPTER XV 
THAT FOFURRAW CRITTER 


It was the darkness before the dawn when Indians were most 
likely to attack. Hatcher left his place by the dead fire, and 
slipped noiselessly between the soaked sleepers to scout 
round the mules picketed outside. They were all on their 
feet, but not uneasy, so far as he could tell. Then he heard 
the white mare snort suddenly. Her neck was turned round, 
her eyes and ears pointing across the camp, and she snuffed 
the chill night air in vague alarm. Good old Blue; she had 
her nose open. Now he knew that enemies were about. 

‘Injuns,’ he called softly to the nearest sleepers, and the 
men silently threw off their blankets, grabbed their guns. 
Noiselessly, Hatcher ran around the camp, skirting the 
barricade of packs, toward the place at which Blue looked. 
But before he had taken three steps, a sound of blows being 
struck in the darkness came to his ears, and he saw a vague 
stir among the mules. 

Slat, slat, slat, it came, softly. Again, and again. He knew 
what that meant: some daring and impatient young warrior, 
too greedy to await the charge of his comrades, had stolen in 
among the mules to strike them with his bow, thus placing 
his mark upon them, as it were, and preémpting the very 
animals which his comrades were about to stampede. For 
by prairie law, a captured mule belonged to the first war- 
rior who touched it. Slat, slat, slat! And Hatcher made out 
a dim figure among his animals, stooping to cut their ropes. 

But the war party had heard the noise also. Before 
Hatcher could clear the baggage and get a fair shot at the 
Indian, they came racing on their swift ponies, whooping 
and yelling. Hatcher heard the yells, the shots, the beat of 
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those frantic hooves; saw the white smoke, the waved buffalo 
robes, the plunging mass of horseflesh, as the charge swept 
down upon him. ‘Here they come!’ he sang out. ‘Give 
‘em Green River, boys.’ 

Cyrus sat up, his thin body shaking with excitement. But 
Mary cowered under Hatcher’s Navajo blanket, as though 
that water-proof rug were bullet-proof as well. 

On they came. The mules could not face that maddening 
yelling, those buffalo robes whirling on high, the smoke, the 
flame, the noise of the guns, the rush of the frantic war- 
horses. They plunged, they tugged, tearing at their lariats, 
and leapt about absurdly in their strong hobbles. Some 
broke away: others vanished, their ropes having been cut 
already, and were swept away with the ponies of the 
marauders. And as they passed, the mountain men were 
firing over the piled packs at the Indians, cursing and trying 
desperately to load and fire again before the charge had 
passed. But no young warrior cared to stop and face that 
deadly fume and flame for the chance of another mule. The 
charge rushed by, was gone. It was all over in ten seconds. 

Hatcher, being outside the barricade, stood nearest the 
path of the charge, and had emptied his rifle first of all, 
swearing with satisfaction at the slump of one of the war- 
riors, who clutched the neck of his mount and rode away to 
safety. He knew he would have no time to reload. He 
strained his eyes after the rout of flying ponies, the naked 
backs of his savage enemies. If only he had had his own 
patent breech-loader, then! That would have fetched an- 
other of the varmints! As he peered after them through the 
darkness, he was startled by the sight of four flying white 
stockings, the glint of a silver-mounted cantle, a white shell 
gorget in the rider’s scalp-lock. It was Star! And that 
cussed Littlebird on his back. Star—and his gun was 
empty. Oh, for one shot, only one shot! He could have 
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kicked himself black and blue for not saving that ball. The 
loss of those mules was bad enough. But to see Star dis- 
appear again was insult added to injury. 

He gave a long, piercing whistle, at the same time reload- 
ing with all the speed he knew. 

The horse swung away from the ruck of war-ponies, 
whirled round, was coming back, fighting the cruel Spanish 
bit at which his rider tugged and jerked. Again Hatcher 
whistled, rammed down the ball into the clumsy old smooth- 
bore, ran forward, yelling. Behind him he heard Geary’s 
voice: ‘Get ready, boys; they’re comin’ back!’ Star came 
plunging, rearing, straight up to the low barrier about the 
camp, sending the heavy packs flying with the impact of his 
powerful legs. The animal’s head was drawn back until the 
lower jaw rested against his neck, and he tossed his head 
from side to side in desperation, frantic with the terrible 
torment of the bit. But for all the pain, the horse came on, 
and halted, rearing and bucking, sending a gray cloud of 
fine ashes from the heap which had been the fire. 

Hatcher had been running across the camp to meet Star, 
and now found himself brought up short, almost under the 
horse’s nose, staring up into the muzzle of the rifle in Little- 
bird’s hands. Littlebird had dropped the reins now, and 
held the rifle in both hands. It was loaded, and he knew 
that few of the white men had had time to reload. Perhaps 
he must die. But he would go bravely, dragging some pale- 
face along with him. He let out a quavering war-whoop. 

During that second, Hatcher heard the whoop, saw the 
Indian’s red tongue leaping in his open mouth as he made it, 
saw his fierce black eye along the barrel, as Star grew quiet, 
now that the pain of the bit had ceased. He threw up his 
own gun, fired offhand. The flame from the Indian barrel 
singed his long hair, burned his cheek, and at the same mo- 
ment he was deafened by the roar of Geary’s rifle, which 
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cracked behind his ear. And with all that, he got a sickening 
jolt in the pit of his stomach where the breech-loader struck 
him as the Indian flung the weapon away and tumbled from 
the saddle, dead. 

Cyrus and Mary had scrambled from their beds when the 
horse came plunging into the camp, and now they watched, 
wide-eyed, while the men helped Hatcher to his feet, caught 
the horse’s reins, and picked up the rifle. The men were loud 
in congratulations on the recovery of the animal, and praised 
their bourgeois for his clever trick in whistling back his horse. 
Hatcher’s first thought was for the horse, which was appar- 
ently sound, though its back was galled a little and its mouth 
cruelly cut by the heavy bit. The rifle needed cleaning 
badly, but Hatcher reckoned that when he got it back down 
to the big lodge and ‘‘made medicine”’ over it a little, it 
would shoot as well as ever. He was happy, though his hand 
often touched the burned cheek, now black with powder. 
However, a little tallow would fix that, he thought. 

Bill Geary had eyes for none of these things. He went at 
once to Littlebird, stirred the dead man with a moccasined 
foot, and unsheathed his big Green River. ‘Arapaho, just 
as I expected,’ he declared, after a glance at the sharply 
pointed moccasins, the three equidistant scars on the broad 
brown chest. ‘I reckon that topknot is mine, boys,’ he con- 
cluded, and taking hold of the thin braided scalp-lock with 
its white shell gorget, he ran the point of his knife around it, 
following the partings of the hair. But before he could jerk 
off the trophy, Hatcher pulled him suddenly backward by 
the shoulder. 

‘Hold on there! What ye doin’? That topknot’s mine, I 
tell you.’ 

‘No, it ain’t, Bob,’ Geary insisted. ‘I dropped him. 
Didn’t you hear me shoot? If I hadn’t of fired when I did, 
Bent would be looking for a new foreman, now.’ 
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‘Hear you shoot? I reckon so. I haven’t heard nothing 
else since. But J dropped that Injun; his hair’s mine, and 
don’t you forget it.’ 

‘No, it ain’t, nuther. All the boys saw me drop him. You 
know darn well you can’t shoot straight with that smooth- 
bore, nohow. If you could, why didn’t you throw somebody 
with your first shot? My old rifle shoots plumb-center.”’ 

‘Well, we’ll soon find out,’ said Hatcher, and he turned 
the Indian over to inspect him for wounds. ‘There. See 
there? There’s where I aimed to hit him, and there’s where 
the ball went in. See? Where’d you hit him, I’d like to 
know? There ain’t another scratch on him nowhere. It’s a 
wonder you didn’t kill the horse, by thunder.’ 

‘Where'd J hit him? Why, same place you did, of course,’ 
sneered Geary, thoroughly aroused by the doubts of his 
marksmanship. ‘I seen where you was a-goin’ to shoot, so I 
says to myself, “I’ll keep Bob company this spree,’ and I 
shot the same place. Sabe?’ 

Hatcher frowned. ‘This ain’t no laughing matter, Bill 
Geary. You know damn well I couldn’t miss at that 
distance.’ 

‘Well, turn him over, and let’s have a look. If my lead’s 
in his lousy carcass, I reckon I can tell it when I see it. The 
ball’s laying close to the skin of his shoulder-blade.’ The 
two turned the dead Indian over, found the protrusion 
which the bullet had caused, and cut it quickly out. The 
men gathered around, interested in the result of the au- 
topsy. Geary held a misshapen piece of lead in the palm of 
his hard hand —a piece of lead with one sharp edge —a 
piece of lead much too big for the slender barrel of his old 
flint-lock. 

Disgusted, he let out an oath that chilled the blood of the 
listening missionary. ‘Git to work, boys. It'll soon be 
sun-up.’ And he turned away, unable to swallow the shame 
of admitting his failure. 
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Hatcher grinned at Geary’s slouching back, and at the 
men around. Then he shook his head, and stooped to take 
the trophy. The group broke up, and the packers went 
about their work. As they scattered, Mary saw Hatcher 
jerk the scalp from the Indian’s head, slap it against the 
body to rid it of blood, and then tie it, shell gorget and all, to 
Star’s bridle-bit. ‘There, you wanderin’ son-of-a-gun! You 
brought this hair into camp, and I reckon you’re the one to 
wear it!’ The animal reared back a little at the smell of the 
blood. .. . Hatcher carefully folded a clean blanket over the 
sore back, replaced the saddle, and was soon mounted again, 
with his rifle across his pommel. When the packers were 
ready, he let out a yell. ‘Whoopee! Put out, boys! We’re 
bound for the old Fort, where the juleps are a-waiting!’ 

Cyrus was distressed to learn that the party intended to 
leave the young Indian unburied. He even offered to say a 
few prayers. But Bill Geary, to whom he applied, was too 
angry to say more than ‘Shucks, Parson. What’s the use? 
That skunk’s in hell a’ready!’ 

Mary rode on Blue at the head of the column, as usual. 
And it was not long until Hatcher, full of happy enthusiasm, 
overjoyed at his recovery of Star, came galloping up to rein 
in beside her. Fearful that he would resume the conversa- 
tion where it had dropped last night, she began: ‘Well, Mr. 
Hatcher, you’re riding another horse to-day?’ 

‘Yes. It’s my old one,’ he explained. 

‘Did the Indians steal it from you?’ 

‘No. I swapped it to them; but I sure am glad to get Star 
back. And my old rifle, too,’ he added. ‘It’s a dandy gun. 
Breech-loading patent carbine, model 1846. There ain’t 
another one like it in the whole country. ... Want to see it? 
I’ve throwed so many buffalo with it, I call it Bull-Thrower. 
It sure makes ’em come,’ he added, with boyish pride. ‘I 
reckon you never seen one like that now, did you?’ 
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She took the weapon into her hands somewhat gingerly, 
and replied — quite honestly — ‘No, I never did.’ It was 
the first rifle she had ever handled. It seemed very heavy to 
the girl. 

‘T’ll show you what the old shootin’ iron can do on Ar- 
kansas, if there’s meat a-running,’ he assured her. ‘It sure 
is light and handy.’ He was happy to be rid of that smooth- 
bore. 

She looked the gun over politely, as she supposed he ex- 
pected her to do. Her inspection was perfunctory, for she 
scarcely knew one end of a gun from the other. One detail 
only caught her eye. In the stock she counted a row of 
brass tacks: nine of them....She handed back the gun 
without a word, and something in her manner made him 
speak. 

‘You don’t hold it against me because I have to shoot 
somebody once in a while, do you?’ 

Her voice trembled with the indignation she tried hard 
to conceal. ‘I — I thought it was brave when you went off 
to fight the Pawnees. But this shooting one man at a time 
— I] cannot get used to it — I 

‘One at a time is as fast as I can shoot ’em,’ he assured 
her, and there was a twinkle in his grave eyes. 

‘Oh, you know what I mean! It’s not Christian to act 
that way.’ 

‘Well, that young Injun come a-lookin’ for trouble. He 
was a brave man and deserved better luck. But he put his 
foot into a trap that time. ... Maybe you'd liefer I let him 
kill me?’ His voice rang hard. 

‘No.’ But he felt the reservation in her mind.... That 
scalping! If murder was necessary, she thought, surely such 
mutilation was not. The sight of those brass tacks, the scalp 
swinging at Star’s bit, the memory of that bloody skull 
among the ashes of the fire so near her bed! ‘You ’ She 
broke off, unable or unwilling to utter her thought. 
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They rode on down Fountain Creek, reached the pueblo 
at its mouth, and turned east, following the well-beaten trail 
along the Arkansas River — the Santa Fé Trail. 

Next day about noon they sighted three wagons coming to 
meet them, no doubt headed for Taos, or perhaps Santa Fé, 
or even California. The moment these hove in sight, Mary 
beckoned her father to her side, and a few moments later 
the minister announced that he and his daughter were going 
with the caravan to — well, wherever it was going. 

To their surprise, White Head and a couple of Delawares 
were riding alongside the wagons. And beside them, of all 
people, Chaves. Hatcher swore in amazement. It must be 
something extraordinary which brought Tom and Chaves 
together. But they were evidently on speaking terms. 

‘What are you doing with that skunk, Tom?’ Hatcher 
demanded. 

‘Why, Bob,’ the old trapper wheedled, ‘he’s a-going to 
Santy Fee. I had the idee as how Mary and her paw might 
want to throw in with him and hit the trail to Oregon ag’in.’ 

‘Oh, you did have the idee, did you? Well, you can throw 
it away now. I’m going to carry them back to the Fort with 
me. I swear I’m ashamed of you.’ 

Mary had halted Blue, and she and her father had a word 
to say. Chaves came on, insolently, riding a glass-eyed 
pinto. He reined up and sat staring at the girl, grinning in 
what he intended her to think a friendly fashion. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Fitzpatrick,’ said the missionary. ‘It 
was most kind of you. We shall be glad to go. I suppose we 
must ride in the wagons?’ He prepared to get down from his 
saddle — an adventure which he undertook as rarely as 
possible. 

‘Stay where you are,’ Hatcher ordered swiftly. 

The minister hesitated, unused to such quick decisions, 
accustomed to talk everything over at great length. But 
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Mary forced Blue between the men and spoke her mind. 

‘Don’t try to interfere, Mr. Hatcher. I told you I was 
going with the first train. And here it is.’ She dismounted, 
handed him Blue’s reins. ‘Here’s your horse.’ She began 
to untie the carpet-bag from behind her saddle. Hatcher 
watched her proceedings for a moment only. His face was 
dark with some strong emotion. One fierce glance he flashed 
at White Head. Then he spoke, slow and steadily. 

‘Take the train, Geary, and make tracks for the Fort. Ill 
talk to this skunk.’ And he whirled his horse around toward 
Chaves, and pushed it forward until its shoulders almost 
thrust the pinto off its feet, and Chaves swore vehemently, 
in Spanish. | 

‘Vaya!’ cried Hatcher, forcing the other back. ‘Get to 
hell out of here, you skunk.’ He held his rifle in one hand, 
muzzle in air. 

Chaves, hand on knife, held his ground. The two men’s 
faces were not a foot apart, and there was death in their eyes. 
‘All right, I go,’ said Chaves, smiling, ‘when the woman goes 
with me.’ 

‘Like hell,’ said Hatcher, and he struck the man’s head 
smartly with the barrel of his rifle. Chaves reeled. The 
pinto reared up, as the Spaniard’s hand jerked at the bit, 
and a stream of oaths flowed from the man’s lips as he strove 
to keep his balance, to see through the blood which ran into 
his eyes, to steady his horse, to use his rifle. But before he 
could manage all this, Hatcher had his own rifle at the man’s 
chest. The black horse stood steady as a rock. 

‘Go on. Vaya!’ Those gray eyes were frozen fire. 

Chaves blinked a moment before that muzzle. Then he 
shrugged, turned, and called to his teamsters. ‘Vamos!’ 
They were swift to obey. Hatcher sat and watched them go 
without a change of expression. Chaves lashed his leaping 
pony, fury in every line of his body, muttering vows of 
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vengeance. Hatcher remained, staring after him, until the 
pack train had passed out of range of the Spaniard’s rifle. 
Then he turned to gallop after. 

A few yards away he saw Mary standing where he had 
left her, struggling with the knotted thongs which fastened 
the carpet-bag to Blue’s saddle. She looked at him defi- 
antly, as he rode up. She was furious. 

‘Get on your horse,’ he said brusquely. 

‘I will mot!’ she declared. ‘I’m not your slave. I’m going 
with those wagons, and you cannot prevent it.’ She could 
hardly speak. 

‘Get on your horse,’ he insisted. The missionary was out 
of earshot, traveling along with the pack train. He dared 
not dismount while the buckskin was moving, and the ani- 
mal paid no attention to his efforts to stop it. It intended to 
accompany the mules and horses of the outfit. Mary was 
left behind, alone. Hatcher sat his horse beside her, waiting. 

‘Get on your horse,’ he repeated. ‘You can’t go with them 
wagons.’ 

‘I will zot/’ she said, tugging with swift fury at the last of 
the thongs. She was so angry she could hardly get the words 
out. 

Hatcher did not urge her further. Riding alongside, he 
reached down, haled her across his saddle, and rode off after 
the others. Blue trotted faithfully behind. 

Nothing Mary could do availed, and at last she called out 
to him. ‘All right. I’ll ride. Let me go.’ 

Without a word he set her gently down, and held Blue 
while she remounted. Then he galloped off to take charge of 
the pack train, driving Blue before him, as though no person 
were upon her back. Mary never looked round. 

White Head’s little scheme had failed, and he racked his 
brains for some other trick to save Bob Hatcher from that 
designin’ female woman. Once he had thought Bob favored 
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little Dolores. But now ‘’Pears like the poor fool thinks 
he can hang onto all the gals on the prairie, by thunder.’ 

But seeing Hatcher rapidly overtaking him, White Head 
lashed the old mule into her very fastest gallop, and rode 
away with his Delawares in the direction of the Fort. What- 
ever Bob’s motives, Tom had no desire just then to hear 
what lay behind the man’s scowling face. 

But Mary was full of indignation at Hatcher’s possessive- 
ness. This time she regarded it without a trace of humor. 
Now, she believed, she saw him as he was. Before, she had 
thought him a commonplace, conventional man — though 
his conventions were not hers. He was not at all the rough 
and noisy giant which she had expected to find on the 
frontier; rather a mild, gentle, inoffensive man, minding his 
own business, little given to needless talk. But now, behind 
this mask of convention, behind his obvious, honest, forth- 
right kindness, she had glimpsed something wholly male — 
a masculine, vital, greedy, savage thing, which loved do- 
minion, power, battle; a malishness which could be satisfied 
with nothing less than complete submission, utter sur- 
render. Before, she had wondered that he did not bluster, 
did not exhibit and inflate his masculine character: now, 
with a flash of insight, she understood. He did not need to 
exhibit that: the difficulty was, with him, to keep it under! 

So angry was she that she never gave him credit for any 
other motives. Even the lustful eyes of Chaves had not 
warned her that Bob’s actions might have had more than 
one cause. And there was no one to interpret: White Head 
had fled. 

So now, a captive woman, she plodded on at the head of 
the plodding pack train. There was nothing else to do. 

Next day, Hatcher rode by her side as usual, but she had 
nothing to say. And when the silence became unbearable to 
him, he began to defend himself from her unspoken censure. 
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He supposed she was impatient with him about the scalping. 
‘What else could I do?’ he demanded. 

She made no reply. He plunged into explanations, apolo- 
gies, and she liked him the less for that. And the longer he 
talked, the more her fierce emotions swayed her, boiling up 
and up, until at last they overflowed. 

‘Shucks, I can’t help it,’ he was saying, ‘if the Injuns try 
to run off my mules. All they want in this world is a reputa- 
tion as fightin’ men. Well, the old ones have already took 
hair a-plenty. Their name is big with the tribe. They can 
afford to set and smoke and talk peace. But where do the 
young ones come in? Are they a-going to set in the lodge all 
day and listen to their womenfolks throw lies against ’em, 
calling em cowards and woman-hearts, and such-like? The 
young bucks know there’s only one way to be famous and 
rich, and what’s more they know the gals will all be ready 
for huggin’ when they come home with hair and hosses. 
Now, it ain’t in human nature to set still under such condi- 
tions, is it? Them young bucks, all full o’ ginger, they’re 
going to have some fun, they’re going to have women, 
they’re going to set in council along o’ their pappies or 
know the reason why. It’s hosses and hair they want, and 
whoever has got hosses and hair had better keep his eyes 
skinned. If he don’t, he won’t keep ’em long. That young 
buck wanted a fight, and found it. And if you fight, it’s kill 
or be killed.’ 

The certainty in his voice annoyed Mary. What could 
she know of the eternal vigilance of the mountain man’s 
lonely life, of his constant alertness, the everlasting wariness 
instilled by the wilderness? She, who had never before seen 
a dead man, nor even so much as killed a chicken? She had 
never been robbed, left afoot and starving, never seen her 
best friends killed, never come upon the bodies of white 
men — and women — staked to the ground, horribly muti- 
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lated, stripped, scalped, dismembered. True, she had seen 
the battle from afar, but not in a way to realize its savage 
details. 

‘There is no excuse for murder,’ she asserted bitterly. 

Hatcher found no words to answer her. He could make 
nothing of that. He had killed in self-defense. And all his 
days he had been a hunter, had butchered his own game, 
had shed blood almost daily, had been accustomed to the 
use of steel on flesh. He was not cruel: nothing could have 
induced him to scalp a man alive. How could he understand 
the girl? How could he imagine the shock to her of seeing 
that dead Indian? He had seen too many dead men. Such 
a spectacle might make him angry, indignant, hurt, or afraid 
perhaps: but a dead man was just a dead man, no more 
terrible or mysterious than a dead creature of any other 
kind. Her attitude was outside his experience, beyond his 
imagination. She made him angry. But when he looked at 
her, so lovely, so girlish, he had not the heart to reprove her. 
Poor child! 

‘Why, Mary,’ he began 

‘Don’t call me Mary,’ she commanded. Her voice rose, 
and sharpened to an almost hysterical shrillness. ‘You 
scalped him. You scalped him! Right before my eyes! Go 
away. Leave me alone. You — you butcher!!’ 

Now Bob Hatcher was a conventional man at heart, and 
he lived well within the sanctions of his time and group. 
Never before had he heard them seriously attacked. He 
had never even been aware that any of them needed de- 
fense. Since the pioneer stock to which he belonged first 
came to America, all his ancestors on both sides of the fam- 
ily had been Indian fighters, frontiersmen. In Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio; in the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri: all the men of his family 
had lifted hair. Scalping was to them as much a matter of 
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course as the use of flintlock, axe, or Bible. Why, his great- 
aunt, so the story went, had killed an Indian with a stool 
when the savage tried to steal the baby from the lone woman 
in the log cabin. The British had first offered bounty for 
Indian hair, and afterward more than one State legislature 
had paid such bounties for Indians — as for wolves. No 
circuit-riding parson ever dreamed of censuring that law, 
that custom: everybody had accepted it. To hear it ques- 
tioned now, by this green girl, was offensive. It was as 
though she mocked the Constitution of the United States, 
under whose shelter those bounty laws were passed and en- 
forced. More’n likely, George Washington himself had 
lifted Injun hair. Hatcher’s patriotism boiled. 

This disloyal girl, with her new-fangled, un-American 
notions, made him suddenly sick at the stomach. And she 
called him a murderer — a butcher!! 

‘I reckon you’ve said a-plenty,’ he assured her quietly, 
and turned the black horse on its haunches. When the 
packers behind saw his face, their song died on their lips. 

Mary saw no more of Hatcher for a long time, and she was 
well content. She was amazed and ashamed that she had 
ever been attracted to the man. When he rode near, she 
kept her eyes fixed on Blue’s bobbing head. 

Hatcher fumed and raged in silence. He hated and de- 
spised himself for the excitement which the least thought of 
her caused in him. What had he to do with her? She was 
not the woman for him. White Head had been right. She 
was everything a mountain man’s woman should not be. 
But he had hard work to keep from riding alongside the 
lead-mare. It was plumb disgusting to hanker for her so, to 
have to fight to keep from hanging around her in camp. But 
he could not bring himself to give her up — yet. He sighed. 
‘Seems like she’s so all-fired fofurraw, I’ve got to hang 
around. I jest cain’t help it.’ 
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There was speculation among the packers as to what had 
happened to make their bourgeois so moody. Charboneau, 
the French-Canadian, voiced the theory which found most 
general favor. ‘Ze bourgeois is gone crazy, non? It was dees 
dam ’Rapahoes, vous savez? Out. Dat Littlebird was hit 
heem in de head, n’est ce pas? Sure. Dat shot was knock 
heem out of hees wits. Vraiment.’ 

Old Juan winked his one eye and shook his head. He, old 
rascal, had thoughts of his own, and his thoughts were all of 
Dolores. The bourgeois was a favorite of hers, and that fact 
had sharpened the old herder’s wits and eye remarkably. 
‘Valgame Dios! I know. You are all as blind as mone 
Spotted Hand loves the white woman.’ 

They laughed. They protested. They cursed him in 
Spanish, in French, in English, in Comanche. They were 
angry. They had too much respect for Hatcher to hold such 
a notion for a moment. In love? And with a white gal — 
a critter with high-falutin’ notions and a prejudice against 
good liquor? But Juan was not to be talked down. 

‘I know,’ he persisted. ‘How do I know? Sefiores, don’t 
you see? Always before he has worn his best clothes only 
for the trade — in the Indian camps. But now —it was 
rainy, it was cold, and again it has been very hot. But al- 
ways Sefior Hatcher wears his fine clothes every day. No?’ 
The old man shrugged his shoulders under his faded serape, 
lighted a shuck cigarette, and showed his yellow teeth 
through a cloud of smoke. 

And now, as they reached the plains again, fever and heat 
once more made a victim of Cyrus. His suffering was ag- 
gravated by the dust and pollen of the prairie. All day long 
he was in misery, and at length the buckskin pony took 
advantage of the man’s condition, shied at a jack-rabbit 
which sprang up in its path, and threw the old man head- 
foremost on the hard, sunbaked ground. Hatcher picked him 
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up unconscious, and was shocked to find how light the 
wasted body was. 

The pony disappeared in the direction of the Fort. 
Hatcher rigged up a travois for the invalid, and pushed on as 
rapidly as possible to the Fort, now only a few miles down- 
stream. Cyrus was delirious long before they reached it, and 
Mary was as nervous as a cat because of his condition. 
Hatcher was touched at her distress. He forgave her every- 
thing. : 

It seemed to her that the endless plodding over the tree- 
less flats along the river would never cease. Before her all 
was emptiness, and when she looked behind, the long, flop- 
ping ears of the mules bobbing up and down so preyed upon 
her spirits that at times she was ready to scream. She was 
worn out, disgusted with the plains, the rough life. She 
longed with a physical yearning for a roof over her head, a 
clean bed with laundered sheets, for civilized food, for books, 
for talk, for all those refinements and niceties of life which 
she had taken for granted at home. It seemed to her that 
the long march down-river would never end. 

But at last, on topping a swell one afternoon, she heard 
the men break into a cheer. She looked up to see what had 
caused it. Hatcher, riding alongside, pointed eastward. 

‘Thar’s the big lodge,’ he said. ‘When we get in, your 
father will be all hunky-dory again. The Colonel will fix 
him up in a jiffy. He’s the best doctor on the plains.’ 

Her eyes followed his pointing finger, and saw — far off — 
a great gray block on the bench beside the river. It looked 
dingy and dun to her. But near by she saw row upon row of 
white tents, and above them, on its slender stem, bloomed a 
gorgeous flower of red, and white, and blue: Old Glory. 
That flag gave her new hope. As they rode nearer, she saw 
the uniforms of the Dragoons on parade against the white- 
ness of the tents. The bugles rang confidently on the quiet 
evening air. 
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Mary’s eyes were wet with sudden relief. After all the 
hardships and horrors of her life among the Indians and the 
mountain men —after all her fear and shock and misery — 
to see civilized men once more! The soldiers! Thank God, 
they were there! A great peace settled upon her. Now she 
would be free. 


fe PART II 
_ THE WAR OF THE MARTINETS 


CHAPTER XVI 
WHITE COW 


FIFTEEN thirsty men stood ranged along the bar in Colonel 
Bent’s big room. Fifteen thirsty men watched Andrew un- 
pack the bale of dewy mint, still as moist and fresh in its 
damp packing as it had been the day it was gathered. 
Fifteen thirsty men waited for the first taste of juleps — 
that annual treat. They waited in a silence that was ex- 
pectant, joyous, solemn, almost reverent. The first mint- 
juleps of the season constituted an event. 

The mint displayed, Andrew was busy with his glasses 
—bustling, grinning, important, overflowing with good 
humor. 

‘Well, Colonel,’ White Head began, ‘I’ve made a heap of 
trail since we sot here and asked for juleps the last time. 
But here we are ag’in, half-froze for a swaller of the old 
thing. There’s no drink can shine alongside it, and that’s a 
fact.’ 

‘It sure made my mouth water to think of it, old hoss, and 
me running meat all day in the hot sun, dry as a bone on the 
prairie,’ Blackfoot Smith complained, and his broken nose 
gave his face a plaintive look. 

Charboneau was humming a gay French ditty. His bright 
eyes watched the negro’s quick fingers among the glasses. 

‘Well, boys,’ the Colonel answered, ‘you did a pretty 
good trade. You’re entitled to go on the bust a little. It’s 
my treat....Where’s Bob? He ought to be here.’ 

Then, suddenly, they were all aware that Hatcher and a 
girl stood in the open door. Hatcher spoke first, as Mary 
was abashed by the eyes of all those men. He explained 
briefly, and at once the Colonel, who kept open house to all 
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comers, stepped forward and greeted her in a way that put 
her more at ease. The men put down their glasses. Andrew 
paused to stare. The Captain came forward and in his most 
courtly manner offered the girl a chair. He was startled by 
her beauty. 

Mary accepted the chair, still somewhat ill at ease among 
those rough men, and in awe of the long bar and its sinful 
bottles. Meanwhile the Colonel rummaged through his 
battered medicine chest, and the Captain chatted with the 
girl above the silence of the mountain men, as a dashing 
torrent flashes its shallow waters over a rocky bed of im- 
movable boulders. 

Presently the Colonel stood erect again, a frown between 
his eyes. ‘Pills, quinine, cholagogue — all gone!’ His strong 
hands moved unconsciously to corroborate his words, the 
back of one brushing the palm of the other in the Indian 
gesture for All Gone. ‘Too bad. There'll be no more until 
the wagons get back from Westport. That last caravan of 
fever-and-ague corncrackers from Missouri cleaned me out.’ 

Mary clasped her hands, worried at the possibilities his 
words suggested. Hatcher was quick to see her distress. 
‘It’s nothing serious, Colonel. Just fever.’ 

‘Maybe some of the Injuns has some herbs, Colonel,’ 
Bill Geary offered vaguely. ‘How about a sweat-bath? 
There’s one a’ready built down the river a spell.’ 

The Colonel shook his head. Fever might be serious. 
There was an awkward pause. They all stood like so many 
dummies, and all at once the men were conscious that their 
empty glasses stood waiting, that the first mint-juleps of the 
season were about to be prepared. They were sorry for the 
girl, for her father. Of course. But, if nothing could be done 
to help, they wanted an end to the delay. Their eyes 
wandered with one accord to the pile of mint upon the bar. 
How dewy fresh it looked! 
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White Head took the pipe from between his teeth, emitted 
a jet of pale-blue smoke, and announced, ‘Everybody knows 
that crushed mint is a sure cure for fever.’ 

A shot fired in the silence could not have given that 
gathering a greater shock than White Head’s casual state- 
ment of fact. Everybody knew that he was right. .. . There 
_ sat the anxious girl. There stood the Colonel. There lay the 
mint, all fresh and spicy from the far-off ranges. And there 
were fifteen thirsty men, gathered to do honor to the oc- 
casion, to the season, in their favorite beverage. ... No one 
moved. No one spoke. It was like a tableau. All looked at 
White Head, and White Head’s face began to redden as he 
realized their state of mind. 

The Colonel glanced around the company. He smiled — 
a little wryly. ‘Gentlemen, Tom is right.... Bob, bring 
along that mint. Never you mind, Miss Edwards. I’ll soon 
fix up that father of yours.’ And the Colonel led the way out 
into the night. 

Hatcher followed with the mint. The Captain, gallant 
as always, attended Mary, assisting her down the ladder, and 
passed with the others into the guest-room below, where 
Cyrus lay upon a stack of blankets in the corner.... 

In the long room upstairs there was intense silence until 
the ladder had ceased to creak and the last scuffle of moc- 
casined feet on the gravel of the patio had died away. Then 
the men looked at each other, at White Head, at the dark- 
ness beyond the open door, at the damp spot on the bar 
where the mint had rested. 

Charboneau broke the silence, shrugging his shoulders: 
‘Sacré! C'est finis! No mint-julep. What shall we have, 
Messieurs?’ 

‘Wagh. Make mine Taos Lightning,’ White Head 
growled, deep-throated, replacing his pipe in its pouch. 
“There’s no likker can shine alongside of old Taos, any ways 
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you fix it.” So he defended himself against the unspoken 
condemnation of his comrades. 

‘Tonnerre de Dieu! Zat likker est trés bon,’ agreed 
Charboneau politely. ‘Mavs, out.’ 

‘Hell,’ said Bill Geary indignantly, ‘Taos Lightning is 
turrible stuff, and burns a man’s innards mighty bad. Do ye 
hear now, boys? Hell’s full of Taos Lightning —and preach- 
ers — and Injun Agents.’ 

‘And crack shots like Bill Geary,’ roared White Head, 
quick as a wink, his Celtic eyes glittering fiercely. 

But just then the glasses were filled, and further wrangling 
was drowned in the hearty chorus, ‘Here’s luck!’ 

Out in the shadowy patio, old Juan, the packer, was hay- 
ing no luck at all with little Dolores. All his most compli- 
mentary and courtly Spanish phrases had fallen on deaf ears 
as she watched Hatcher and Mary climb the ladder to the 
bright rectangle of the Colonel’s door. Juan was quick to 
interpret her curiosity. He, poor old fellow, suspected every 
one of loving Dolores, and Dolores of loving every one. 
First it had been Sefior Hatcher who flattered her; then the 
gay young Captain of Dragoons; and now Chaves, the dash- 
ing cibolero. Dios! What chance had an old donkey like 
himself, gray, blind of one eye, a runaway peon, against such 
grand caballeros? Yet he could not stay away from Dolores. 
Her youth warmed his old bones. Her beauty swept him 
away, and he had let slip the promised juleps for a chance to 
be with her that night. Valgame Dios! Life was like that: 
young men died; old men fell in love! Cannily he did what 
he could to balk her girlish passion, pretending to have no 
aim but the satisfaction of her quick curiosity. 

‘Who is thees white woman?’ Dolores demanded im- 
patiently. ‘Where did she come from? Speak. Are you 
dumb as well as blind?’ 

Briefly Juan explained. ‘Sefior Hatcher bought her from 
an Indian.’ 
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‘Oh,’ Dolores dismissed the white girl with a shrug. ‘A 
captive, eh? One more greenhorn rescued by the Indian 
Agent from the savages?’ 

‘No. By my salvation!’ Juan protested. ‘She was the 
property of an Arapaho. And Sefior Hatcher bought her, 
paid for her with his fine black horse and new carbine. On 
the prairie it was. I saw it with this eye. God bless us. 
There is no end to his luck, Sefiorita. For not only did he 
gain the woman, but the Indian brought back horse and 
rifle, and left his scalp behind also. No. This girl is no 
captive, but the squaw of Sefior Hatcher. I myself looked 
into the tent and saw her putting on the clothes he had 
given her. And,’ he added, his caution prompting, ‘all men 
know that a white man takes but one wife and no more.’ 

He was relieved to see that Dolores did not protest, 
showed no sign of jealousy, no chagrin. He went on. 

“Yes, Sefior Hatcher has all the luck. On the way to the 
camps he took from the smugglers all their kegs. And, 
coming back, when Chaves, the czbolero, wished to take the 
white woman, Sefior Hatcher struck him with his rifle, so 
that he rode away half-dead, holding to his horse’s neck, 
covered with blood.’ 

‘Mother of God! Not Chaves!’ 

‘By all the saints, Sefiorita. He may be dead by now.’ 
Poor old Juan devoutly hoped so. ‘If so, Sefior Hatcher 
killed him.’ 

That blow was paralyzing to the girl, but she dared not 
admit her love, dared not let Juan do more than suspect. 
When she had her breath again, she began to scold him. It 


could not be true. She would not believe it. 
‘Liar! Run away, and let me breathe clean air. You are 


crazy as well as blind. The heat of the sun has fried your 


poor brains.’ 
For a time they waited in silence, she turning away from 
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him, ignoring him, looking up at the Colonel’s bright door. 
Then the Colonel, Hatcher, Mary, and the Captain appeared 
on the roof of the portal. 

‘See,’ whispered Dolores, in agonized triumph. ‘What did 
I tell you? It is the soldier who helps the white girl down the 
ladder, holding her hand. Hah! No man could so hold the 
hand of the woman of Sefior Hatcher, and live. Madre! 
He would strike the slave to the earth. So!’ And she gave 
Juan a shove. ‘ Vaya, old man, go. Let me hear no more of 
your lies.’ She left him, and vanished in the shadow of the 
long portal, to hover unseen near the door of the guest-room, 
waiting for Hatcher to appear. 

The sound of voices leapt out at her as the door opened. 
Colonel Bent strode out, climbed the ladder, and was gone. 
Hatcher followed two minutes later, and the Captain was 
just behind. Captain Rawlins stopped to light a cigar, 
standing beside the closed door. But Dolores had no eyes for 
him. She flung herself upon Hatcher, uttering reproaches, 
laments, fierce questionings about the fate of her lover, 
Chaves. 

Hatcher, taken unawares, hardly knew what it was all 
about. He was amazed, chagrined, to learn that Dolores 
loved Chaves! Why, he had thought that maybe she was a 
little fond of himself. ... Chaves! Dead? For some time he 
did his best to quiet the girl, to relieve her fears, while she 
clung to him, incoherent and distraught. 

Captain Rawlins looked on and listened while he lighted 
his cigar. It was unavoidable, in fact. And to him there 
seemed to be a certain fitness in his finding Hatcher and 
Dolores together, just as Hatcher had found him. Moreover, 
the Captain was desperate for feminine society. Time hung 
very heavy on his hands at the Fort, and his jaunt to the 
Bayou had put him in excellent spirits. He thought Mary 
Edwards the most attractive woman at the Fort by hopeless 
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odds, and he always endeavored to pass his time with the 
prettiest woman wherever he was. And already he was 
aware that Hatcher regarded his attentions to Miss Edwards 
with considerable disfavor: that much had been apparent 
in the last half-hour. It occurred to him then that the spec- 
tacle of Hatcher in Dolores’s arms might be of interest to 
Mary. 

Having got his cigar well lighted, he rapped gently on her 
door — too gently for Hatcher to hear. Then Captain 
Rawlins smiled somewhat ironically and strolled off into 
the shadows of the portal. From a little distance he glanced 
back, saw a crack of light as the door opened. The crack of 
light widened, remained so for a long minute, then suddenly 
disappeared as the door shut swiftly. Captain Rawlins 
turned and proceeded on his stroll around the patio. It was 
a lovely night. His cigar was burning beautifully. 

In the shadows he came upon Juan biting his broken nails 
in chagrin. The Captain considered for a moment, then 
invited the old Mexican to his quarters. There, over a bottle 
of brandy from the States, he got Juan’s version of the affair, 
and at last let the old man go away quite fuddled and ina 
condition to repeat his story to every living soul he met. The 
Captain was quite certain that before morning all the people 
in the Fort would hear it — every one, that is, but Mary. 
Ah well, that could come to her ears in due time, he thought. 
He fancied that what she had seen that evening would suffice 
for the present. 

The Captain was not mistaken. Mary, hearing his rap, 
had opened the door and looked out. For a moment the 
darkness had blinded her. But as her vision adjusted itself 
to the night, she saw quite plainly just what Captain Raw- 
lins had intended her to see: Hatcher in the embraces of 
Dolores, Hatcher talking soothingly in Spanish, caressing 
the girl, it seemed. Mary knew no Spanish. What she had 
seen was enough. She closed the door swiftly. 
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Captain Rawlins let no grass grow under his feet. He was 
a man of decision, and acted upon his decisions at once. Next 
morning he made his toilet with unusual care, and dawned 
upon Mary in his very smartest regimentals — an outfit se- 
lected from the largest wardrobe west of St. Louis. Brass 
buttons, he had observed, always made a favorable impres- 
sion upon the ladies. And after all he was handsome enough 
himself. Breakfast was over by the time he appeared, but 
his servant had brought something, and he had smoked. 
Now for the conquest. 

Mary also was transformed, and in spite of what she 
remembered as a sleepless night, seemed as fresh as a flower. 
She had got rid of her buckskins, and appeared once more 
the lady. Yes, she had slept very well, thank you. Yes, her 
father seemed better now. Yes, it would be interesting to 
watch the life in the patio from the roofs. Together Captain 
Rawlins and Mary promenaded among the chimneys, en- 
joying the view over the sturdy ramparts. The Captain was 
charmed, and laid himself out to be amusing. She was 
delighted and impressed by the man’s familiarity with the 
great world: why, it seemed he had been everywhere, seen 
everything. She saw him eager to please her, and basked in 
his effort. They seemed to like each other from the start. 

Together they watched the wolves and coyotes loping 
about at a distance from the walls, hoping for a bit of offal. 
They saw the Indians trading at the wicket, or standing 
motionless, wrapped in their white robes. The spy-glass in 
the watch-tower detained them for a time, and showed them 
the first bands of Arapahoes coming in to get the annuities 
which (contrary to White Head’s intention) had been sent 
out under convoy of the First Dragoons before Bent’s 
wagons reached the frontier. Band after band they came on, 
and soon a great encampment of tepees had arisen not far 
below the Fort. While the older women pitched the tents, 
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many of the young men, young women, and warriors of 
mature years, came riding to the Fort. 

While Mary and the Captain watched the gathering of 
this motley throng, they heard a sudden burst of laughter 
and talk below. Going to the window of the gate-house, they 
looked out. Before the big gate, just below them, amid a 
group of Indians, Dragoons, and Mexicans from the pueblo 
up-river, Mary recognized a familiar white-haired figure. 

White Head sat on his old mule, and was leading by the 
lariat a small roan pony. On the pony was a woman, ap- 
parently an Arapaho squaw — old, wrinkled, squinting, clad 
in greasy buckskins. Her high-pommeled saddle rested upon 
a blue saddle-cloth trimmed with fringes, beads, bugles, and 
almost completely concealing the pony from withers to 
rump. She looked on indifferently, while the men laughed 
and talked. 

‘Where you taking the old woman, Tom? Your ’Rapaho 
squaw will go hog-wild, if you come home with another’n 
under your wing.’ 

‘Wagh! Don’t I know it? Howsomever, this old gal ain’t 
to set by my lodge-fire. Fact is, Bob Hatcher ain’t a kitten 
no more. Thar’sa shine in his eye that warn’t thar afore, and 
this old coon can read sign, I reckon. I says to him, ‘Bob, 
you'll be meat for the fust female critter as comes along. 
It’s time you womaned, and you can lay to that... . Now, 
thar’s Spaniards, and white gals, and Injuns. I’ve had my 
pick o’ the best, and thar’s no Spaniard can shine alongside of 
a fust-rate squaw, as can mend a moccasin and pack a mule 
handy. And any ways you fix it, them white gals is too 
fofurraw. Purty as pitchers, but good for nothin’.”” So 
I give old Hawkan two good mules for this old gal for 
Bob, seein’ as how he hain’t had no experience trappin’ a 
squaw.’ 

There was a chorus of laughter. Then Blackfoot Smith’s 
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drawl floated up to the pair in the gate-tower. ‘How-come 
you didn’t pick him a young un, White Head?’ ~ 

White Head cocked his eye and spat into the sand. ‘Wal, 
I reckon the old uns are halter-broke. They work better; 
they ain’t so hard to please. Besides, the young ones don’t 
know nothin’ about huggin’, if it comes to that. . . . Call Bob 
Hatcher out hyar. Tell him I brung him his woman.’ 

Mary drew back as though some one had thrown pepper in 
her eyes. The Captain would have liked to listen longer, but 
as she withdrew, he followed. ‘That Indian Agent is a droll 
old fellow,’ he commented. ‘Think of him taking all that 
trouble to choose a wife for his friend.’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t describe that — that man to me! I was 
on the trail with him for days and days. I loathe him.’ 

‘Indeed? They all seem to respect him here. Of course, 
he ts a character....And Hatcher is a mate for him, I 
suppose?’ the Captain sounded her. 

‘A perfect mate,’ she agreed, and led the Captain away. 
She must get back to her father, she explained. And the 
Captain, who did not wish to miss the rest of the conversa- 
tion outside the gate, gladly assisted her down the ladder 
and to her room. Then he hurried off to the gate, where he 
found Hatcher, laughing in spite of his annoyance, listening 
to White Head’s protests. 

‘Lookee here, Bob. I didn’t mean no harm. I seen you 
were a-lookin’ after that white gal right smart, and I knowed 
as how no mountain man can afford to tie up with no such 
fofurraw. It’s trying to help you I am, you pore kitten.’ 

Hatcher’s laugh died, and his face flushed. ‘Shut up, 
Tom. I reckon I can pick my own woman without your help.’ 

‘IT reckon you think so, anyways. But two heads is better 
than one. Now, I know durn well that a squaw is the only 
fitten mate for a man like you, Bob. And yet you’ve done 
sot your stubborn head for a white gal ' 
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Hatcher’s face grew redder than ever, and his voice was 
husky with anger. ‘If I do want a white gal, it’s none of 
your cussed business.’ 

‘Of course it ain’t, Bob. You don’t think J’d interfere 
with your affairs, do ye? ‘‘Shucks,’’ I says to myself, ‘‘it 
ain’t for an old beaver like me to put my finger in Bob’s 
pie,’ I says. “If he wants a white gal, let him have one,” 
I says to myself. “‘ All the same, he’d ought to have a squaw, 
too.’’ So I scouted round and found the old gal here 

“How many women do you think I can take care of, any- 
how?’ 

‘One, Bob. Jest one. One white squaw. And thar she 
sets!’ White Head grinned happily and waved a triumphant 
paw at the old woman on the roan pony. He was tickled to 
think how well he had solved Bob’s difficulties. ‘Thar she 
sets!’ he repeated. 

They all looked at the old woman on the roan pony. Her 
long black braids framed a broad, seamed face, brown as a 
berry, dull red from the paint rubbed into her old cheeks. 
Her ears were slit from top to bottom, loaded with small 
brass rings, and her brown, gnarled hands, her bare arms, 
were dark with the sun, with paint, with dirt. But the eyes 
that laughed out at the staring men were blue — unmistak- 
ably blue, and her features were convincingly Irish. 

‘Thar she sets, Bob. I reckon she'll fill your bill. She’s 
pure white, all Injun, and a widder to boot. I give two good 
mules for her, Bob.’ 

Hatcher declined his bride. ‘Well, you’re out two good 
mules, Tom. I reckon I won’t have her. Not even ‘‘on the 
prairie.’ And you can lay to that. You may buy your 
women. When I want one, I’ll steal her, and ask no man’s 
help.’ 

‘You’re plumb /oco, that’s what ails you, Bob.’ White 
Head’s voice began to rise, as he realized that he had the old 
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woman on his hands. Panic smote him at the thought of 
returning with her to his tepee below the Fort. ‘Wagh! 
What am I a-goin’ to do with the old gal, now I’ve got her? 
I cain’t wrangle two women in one lodge!’ The men 
laughed at the Indian Agent’s manifest distress. 

But Captain Rawlins stepped forward. ‘Maybe I can be 
of service. Where did this woman come from, anyway?’ 

White Head was astonished. But it was any port in a 
storm for him. ‘Why, Cap’n, she belonged to old Hawkan, 
the Arapaho chief. He bought her from the Comanches 
when she was a mite of a girl, and she’s lived in his lodge ever 
since. White Cow, they call her. She’s pure white, she is — 
and a squaw to boot. I cain’t see why Bob 

The Captain displayed renewed interest. ‘A captive, eh? 
Poor creature!’ Turning to the woman, he addressed her in 
his faultless English. ‘Do you wish to go home to your 
people?’ he asked. ‘You don’t want to live with the Indians 
any longer, do you?... Do not be afraid. I will protect you. 
You can say what you like here. Nobody will hurt you.’ 

The old woman grinned at him, and her blue eyes 
twinkled. But she made no reply. 

‘Shucks, Cap’n,’ White Head explained, ‘she don’t savvy 
how to talk human. All she knows is Arapaho lingo and the 
sign language. I'll tell her what you said.’ His fingers flew 
in rapid gestures. The woman looked the Captain over care- 
fully, then nodded assent, gesturing the while. 

‘Sure, she says she’ll be your woman, if you want her. 
She says Hawkan is too old for her now. She wants you to 
point out your lodge, she says. I reckon she is full of the old 
ginger and a-r’arin’ to go right now.’ 

Captain Rawlins flushed a little at that unseemly jest, 
then called the sergeant who stood near by. A crisp order 
followed, and the sergeant, falling in several men who stood 
near, marched away, leading the pony on which the old 
woman sat. 
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White Head watched her ride away, and a great relief 
showed in his face. He mopped the sweat from his brow 
with the back of his hand. ‘Thank ye, Cap’n. Do you 
reckon any more of your men are a-lookin’ for women to- 
day? Thar’s a heap of captives in that camp yonder — old 
and young. Spaniards, mostly,’ he admitted. ‘But after all, 
Cap’n, a sassy young Spaniard ain’t so bad, sure as my gun 
has hind-sights.’ 

Captain Rawlins was suddenly alert. His eyes swept the 


_tepees ranged along the river for a mile or more. There 


must be thousands of Arapahoes there. He had expected 
the recovery of captives might entail some trouble. But if 
they were so numerous — and right at hand — he would 
make a good haul immediately. ‘How many captives are in 
that camp?’ he demanded. 

‘How can I tell? But the cussed Injuns has been a-stealin’ 
hosses and Spaniards from Mexico since Adam was a kitten, 
I reckon. There’s plenty of Spanish blood in these Injuns, 
Cap’n. Why, even some of the chiefs is full-blood Spaniards, 
they do say.... But don’t forget you owe me two good 
mules, Cap’n.’ 

‘Two mules! What for, I want to know?’ 

“Why, Cap’n, for that old woman you traded offen me 
jest now. I give Hawkan two good mules for her, honest, I 
did.’ 

‘Well, it’s your duty to rescue captives from the Indians, 
isn’t it? The treaty with Mexcio provides for the return of 
all persons taken by the Indians and carried into the terri- 
tories of the United States. Personally, I do not approve of 
ransoming captives. It only puts a premium on raiding. 
But since you have bought her out of slavery, I can see no 
reason why I should pay you for doing what Uncle Sam pays 
you to do.’ 

White Head was almost rendered speechless at that. 
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‘Uncle Sam don’t give me no mules to buy captives with, 
Cap’n. You ain’t going to take my old woman away, are 
you, and give me nothing for her?’ 

‘T shall restore the woman to her own family,’ the Captain 
answered stiffly. ‘And if I hear any more out of you about 
those mules, I’ll put you under arrest and report the whole 
matter to the War Department. You shameless rascal!’ 

White Head gasped. But the old woman was gone, and 
all about him were scores of laughing Dragoons, quick 
enough to take advantage of a lone civilian. Blue flames 
boiled inside, but outwardly White Head controlled himself. 
‘Shucks, Cap’n, you cain’t send the old gal back to her folks. 
She don’t know where she come from. She was only four 
year old when the Comanches took her. She’s lived so long 
in the camps that a life in the settlements would kill her. 
Why, she’s got seven chillun in them tepees right now.... 
Fact is, there’s mighty few of them captives as want to go 
back to Mexico or Texas, Cap’n. They live mighty free in 
the camps, and back home they’d have to slave all day in 
the hot sun for some damn Spaniard. They don’t want to be 
rescued, most of ’em; and what does, dassn’t say so whar 
the Injuns can hear them.’ 

‘That’s a fact, Cap’n.’ Blackfoot Smith agreed. ‘You 
ransom them prisoners and turn ’em loose, and in a few days 
they'll all be back with the Arapahoes. It’s the truth I’m 
tellin’ you. Why, some of them captives lead the raids on 
their own people down there. They know where to steal 
the best hosses. There’s that czbolero, Chaves. Every time 
you see him, he’s a-ridin’ a new hoss. You don’t suppose he 
buys them, do ye?’ 

Chaves! The Captain remembered. The fellow who had 
tried to stab him. And there were others, too, eh? Raiders, 
thieves? ‘That’s all the more reason for taking them away 
from the Indians.... Bugler! Sound Boots and Saddles! 
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Sergeant, the whole command will move on the Indian camp 
at once. I’m going to teach these redskins a lesson.’ 

‘God A’mighty, Captain,’ cried Hatcher, ‘you don’t aim 
to charge the camp, do you? There’s two thousand war- 
riors yonder, besides women and children. They’ll rub you 
out afore you can reload. How many Dragoons have you 
got, anyhow?’ 

“Two companies. They’ll make short work of the Indians.’ 

‘Like hell! You never been in an Injun fight, have you, 
Captain?’ urged Blackfoot Smith, frightened at the prospect 
of a battle. ‘They’ll never let you get nigh the camp, seein’ 
as how they got their women there. Honest to God, man, 
you ll lose your hair — and make more trouble for us here 
than Bill Bent can clear up in a lifetime. Hey, you Fisher, 
call the Colonel out here. And tell him to make tracks: all 
hell’s about to bust loose.’ 

While his men were forming, the Captain returned to his 
quarters in the Fort and came out again armed with pistol 
and saber, looking very much the soldier. The unkempt 
mountain men regarded him with worried amazement, but 
fell back as the Colonel hastened out of the big gate. 

‘What’s this I hear, Captain? You’re not intending to 
attack that camp, surely?’ 

‘Well, Colonel, I have learned that the Arapahoes hold 
many captives. It’s my duty to restore these people to their 
homes. I propose to lead my command into the camp and 
deliver an ultimatum. Either the chiefs yield up their 
prisoners, or I attack. I wish I had a few howitzers. I could 
rake the camp beautifully from here.’ His eyes rested upon 
the old cannon before the gate. “Lend me your piece there, 

will you, Colonel? It looks serviceable.’ 

‘I can’t lend you anything, Captain, if you’re going to 
start trouble among my Indians. I'll not bea party to any- 
thing like that. And before you go, I’ll thank you to remove 
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your traps from my Fort. I cannot afford to appear to aid 
and abet you in such a foolish venture. I have kept the peace 
with all the tribes here for many years. If you come and 
smash it, don’t expect me to go to smash with you. For 
that’s what will happen. They’ll kill every man jack of you 
in less time than it would take to smoke a pipe. Trust my 
judgment. I know the ways of these Indians. If they had 
guns, they’d be the finest cavalry in the world.’ 

The Captain said nothing, but sent his orderly into the 
Fort for his things. 

Bent went on: 

‘Surely, Captain Rawlins, you don’t want to attack! 
Think of the women and children yonder. Think of your 
men. Think of your own life. All these things will be thrown 
away, if you persist. I tell you, it will be a slaughter, no- 
thing else.... If you must kill yourself, go away and make 
the ground bloody somewhere else. I don’t want to be mixed 
up in it.’ 

‘T guess the chiefs will deliver up the captives, once I get 
into their camp,’ the Captain insisted. ‘Hurry up, orderly; 
take those things to my tent.’ The orderly hurried away. 
Already the Dragoons were mounted, wheeling into line. 

‘Well, they won't!’ Bent declared. ‘Why, some of the 
chiefs were captives themselves once. When I first came out 
here, I used to buy up captives. But they nearly always 
turned up in the camps again of their own accord. You 
can’t expect the Indians to break up their families like that. 
They’ll fight forever, before you can force them to do it.’ 

The Captain was a little impressed, as Bent and one after 
another broke in with protests. Finally Bent proposed that 
he call the chiefs to council at the Fort, before marching on 
the camps. And at last the Captain agreed. But at the 
council nothing could be done. The Indians had been raid- 
ing into Mexico since before Columbus discovered America. 
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They saw no reason why the white men should interfere 
with their long-established industry — the major business 
of their adventurous lives. 

They were willing to sell a few of the more recently taken 
captives. But they would not surrender them all — and 
they expected something for their trouble in capturing them. 
In fact, one of the chiefs said he knew where he could take a 
hundred prisoners, if the white soldier chief wished to buy 
them. 

The Captain stoutly insisted that he would never buy a 
single captive. He was a fighter, not a trader, he bragged. If 
the Indians would not surrender the prisoners, he told them 
what he would do. Their annuities had been brought out 
under convoy of the First Dragoons; the wagons were in his 
camp now. If the chiefs would not surrender the captives, 
he was going to give the annuities to his own men — or to 
the Cheyennes, perhaps. The Arapahoes should never see 
them. 

It was a shock to White Head and Bent to learn that the 
Arapaho annuities had been sent out before Bent’s wagons 
reached the settlements. That meant a big loss to the Fort. 
But White Head was furious at the threat to confiscate the 
annuities for which he was responsible. He declared that 
this was highway robbery, and threatened to take the matter 
up with the Indian Office. But the Captain opposed him. 
The chiefs, seeing division among the white men, were the 
more encouraged in their bold stand. And meanwhile the 
women were moving camp, scuttling for the Big Timbers, 
leaving a few empty lodges behind as a blind. 

Before the council ended, a young Lieutenant of Dragoons 
came to report that the camp was gone — captives and all. 
And for this the two officers blamed Bent. The chiefs were 
frankly amused, especially Chaves, who sat among them, 
taking an active part in the negotiations. And the Captain, 
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seeing him there, sent the Lieutenant out with an order fora 
detail of soldiers, and had the whole command formed up 
before the gate. When the detail arrived, as the chiefs were 
going out, the Captain had them seize Chaves, and declared 
that he would have one captive, anyway. 

Trouble threatened at the gate, then. Chaves resisted, 
called for aid. But Bent began to shout in the Arapaho 
tongue, and the chiefs, who had taken their blankets in their 
teeth and drawn their ready knives, let them drop again and 
began to laugh. They gathered round, and though Chaves 
seemed less delighted than they, went into Bent’s wareroom 
with White Head and the Colonel. 

There White Head formally purchased Chaves from the 
Indians, with a great deal of laughter and joking at the ex- 
pense of the military. Bent put the gifts down to profit and 
loss; he was glad to get out of the scrape so easily. And, 
besides, as Hatcher assured him, ‘It’s a damn good thing to 
keep Chaves where we can watch him. That skunk is 
a-making trouble for you, Colonel, sure as shootin’. Now 
he’s out of the running, maybe the Arapahoes won’t be so 
peart and sassy.’ 

The chiefs mounted their ponies, laughing, and rode away, 
loaded with gifts, while the Captain took his ‘captive’ 
Chaves off to camp. There the Captain found White Cow 
awaiting him, all smiles. She gave some trouble before she 
could be prevailed upon to leave his tent. But at last she 
was bestowed in the guard tent, where the guard beguiled 
the time by teaching her to swear horribly. Next morning 
the Captain was distressed to find that White Cow had 
disappeared, roan pony and all, in the night. Her trail 
pointed down-river to the Big Timbers, and Chaves in- 
formed him that she had said old Hawkan was the man for 
her, after all. 

The Captain, who feared Chaves also might escape, 
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easily prevailed upon Bent to set aside a room for the Span- 
iard in the Fort, and there Chaves remained at night, locked 
in, though by day he had the run of the patio, with an armed 
Dragoon at his heels. 

‘Wal,’ said White Head, when he met him, ‘I reckon 
you're glad to be saved from the Injuns, hey?’ And then 
he guffawed loudly. ‘What do ye say I let you go ag’in? 
It’ll cost ye two good mules!’ 

“Name of God!’ cried the Spaniard fiercely. ‘I'll go when 
I want to. And you'll be lucky if I don’t take your old mule 
with me.’ 

But White Head sulked most of the time. For the second 
time that cussed Ned had mulcted him: first at poker, and 
now over the old woman. Well, every dog has his day. And 
that Captain couldn’t last long nohow. White Head even 
tried to wheedle Hatcher out of the value of two mules. But 
Hatcher shook his head. 

‘Next time you go to buyin’ up captives, Tom, you want 
to make sure she’s a full-blood Injun!’ 

But White Head bought no more women — white or red. 
He was too busy preparing for the issue of his annuities to 
the Arapahoes at the Big Timbers. The chiefs had told him 
they were to have a Sun Dance there when the moon was 
full, and the Indian Agent promised that he would bring 
their presents to them then. 

‘After that, all I have to do is to git somebody to write my 
re-ports, and then I’ll hit the trail for the Bayou and camp 
whar there ain’t nothin’ to bother me but a parcel of 
screechin’ Injuns.’ 

Hatcher found the time hang dully on his hands now. 
Dolores, the little scamp, had deserted him, and seemed to 
hate him for striking that skunk Chaves. The injustice of it 
galled him, though he really did not care a rap for her. 
Nevertheless, he had to admit his pride was hurt: that reve- 
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lation had taken the wind out of his sails. And now Mary 
had taken it into her head toignore him. After he had offered 
to marry her! Hell’s full of women! 

Mary made indifference her weapon, her armor. But she 
was not so indifferent at heart. She told herself that it was 
all over now. What else could she say? After Dolores? 
After White Cow? After the scalping? After being abducted 
and forced to go on to the Fort? What girl could maintain 
an interest in a man like that? She thought him impossible. 
Romance was dead. 

But day by day she saw that it would not do. She was 
vivacious, charming, with the Captain. But he bored her. 
She treated Hatcher with unfailing indifference. But’ her 
heart tugged at her resolve whenever he appeared. She had 
been hurt over Dolores, shamed over White Cow. But it 
was no use: she was a rare woman, honest enough to admit to 
herself that she was jealous. She loved Bob, she loved him. 
And the stubborn fact astonished and exasperated her. 

But she knew she could never yield to her love, never be 
his. For it was not Dolores, not the poor scalped young 
Indian back there. These were indications merely. He had 
dealt her a crueler blow than either of these: he had de- 
stroyed her dream, the romance that had been budding in her 
heart. 

Actual love and its attendant pain held her now. How 
strangely different from love as she had imagined it! The 
rod of that sharp discipline left her sobered. 


CHAPTER XVII 
FANDANGO 


A WEEK later the old Fort came to life. The Fourth of July 
dawned gloriously clear, but long before daylight the old 
cannon was dragged out upon the prairie, charged and fired 
again and again, while the bell above the gate-house clanged 
loud and long for Liberty. Breakfast and the morning chores 
over, the day’s programme of sports was begun. 

There were foot-races on the prairie north of the Fort, 
shooting-matches, gambling of all kinds. Indian women 
played their favorite game of shinny, using crooked sticks 
cut from the fork of a tree, and soft, plump balls of leather 
packed with hair, Cheyennes against Arapahoes. Indian 
warriors gambled with the hoop and sticks, and jockeyed 
shamelessly for advantage in an almost continuous series of 
pony-races. 

The Mexicans displayed their skill in their national sport 
of bull-tailing. There were cock-fights. The billiard balls 
clicked without intermission, and food and drink loaded the 
tables all day long for all who cared to help themselves. In 
the afternoon the teamsters and Dragoons of the Govern- 
ment camp joined with the employees of the Fort in good 
old American sports, familiar at that time all over the United 
States. A greased pig was turned loose in the patio, and for 
half an hour a dozen men chased it, the pig squealing and 
dodging and liberally smearing the spectators with grease, 
until one of them, having gritted his hands with sand, 
managed to catch and hold it. There was a mule race, a 
slow race, an obstacle race. And all this time one man after 
another was struggling to reach the gold-piece placed in a 
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tin cup at the top of a twenty-foot pole, newly peeled and 
lavishly greased for the occasion. There was riding at the 
ring, and Captain Rawlins gave an exhibition in the use of 
the cavalry saber, vastly interesting the Indians who looked 
on at the Long Knife’s skillful work. 

Blackfoot Smith won the ‘chicken-race,’ riding at a gallop 
and snatching up fowls buried to their bobbing necks in the 
sand at regular intervals along the course. Firecrackers 
popped. Liquor flowed. And molasses candy was consumed 
in incredible quantities. 

Chaves demonstrated the skill of a czbolero with the buffalo 
lance, killing the steer which the Colonel had given the 
Indians to make a feast. He rode swiftly on his glass-eyed 
pinto, his flat straw hat on one side, thrust the animal 
through with a speed and dexterity which put even the 
Indian hunters to shame, and was out of the saddle and 
cutting the creature’s throat with his knife before it could 
fall to the ground. 

The applause the man won so exasperated Hatcher that 
he let his rifle go off — accidentally, he claimed — and 
clipped the fire off Chaves’s cigarette as neatly as though he 
had done it with a pair of shears. After that, maybe the 
cussed Spaniard wouldn’t be so sassy. Bob allowed he’d 
have to put the gun away then, because it appeared to have 
a tendency to go off whenever a lousy palou was anywheres 
nigh. The lesson was not wasted upon Chaves and his 
Arapaho friends. 

At the Colonel’s request, Hatcher gave the crowd a 
sample of his skill with the long, supple rawhide rope. 
Hatcher was the best roper known anywhere near Bent’s 
Fort. For many years Bent had possessed large herds of 
cattle which ranged the grassy plains on Rio Vermejo. In 
winter, of course, Hatcher was busy trading with the In- 
dians. But after the robe season ended, and there was little 
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doing in the camps, he had been in the habit of spending the 
summer months with Bent’s cattle on the unfenced New 
Mexican ranges. There he had picked up the tricks of the 
rancheros with /a riata, and now none of Bent’s best vaqueros 
could equal him. 

He began by spinning the rope — in vertical loops, flat 
loops, overhead and around the body, jumping in and out, 
and apparently was as capable with one hand as with the 
other. 

Horsemen galloped by, and Hatcher snared the feet of 
their mounts in obedience to the shouted demands of the 
crowd: fore feet, hind feet, fore and hind, head or tail. He 
noosed two, four, six, eight horses together. Mounted, he 
caught galloping steers, threw them, and while Star kept the 
rope taut, flung himself from the saddle and hog-tied them in 
what seemed no time at all. Such skill was not common 
among the white men on the plains in those early days, and 
was a matter of marvel to the Indians, who had never 
learned to throw a lasso, but caught their ponies by means of 
a noose at the end of a long pole. Hatcher delighted in his 
work, and the black horse seemed almost as well pleased as 
his master. 

In the evening there was a feast in the long dining-room. 
Then the tables were carried out of it, and preparations were 
made for the grand fandango which was to complete the 
day’s celebration. Darkness fell, the Colonel set off rockets 
to amaze the savages, and drums began to thump as the red 
men started their own dances in the camp down-river. 

The Captain had insisted that Mary attend the fandango, 
and indeed to have refused would have brought upon her 
the outspoken censure of all the men in the Fort. For, as 
White Head declared, ‘Every female woman on the place 
has got to shake her feet to-night, sartain.’ The men out- 
numbered the women five to one. 
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White Head had observed Mary’s coolness toward 
Hatcher with considerable uneasiness. To be sure, Tom had 
done all he could to prevent the match. But now that noth- 
ing could keep his friend from lovin’ the gal, Tom made a 
complete about-face, and determined to do all he could to 
make up for the trouble his blunders had caused. And so, 
when Mary left the dining-room after supper to go to her 
room and dress for the dance, she found White Head waiting 
before her door. He began, as usual, without introduction. 

‘Hold on thar, young woman. I got suthin’ to say to ye.’ 

She halted. 

‘*Pears like you and Bob ain’t gittin’ along any too well 
these days.’ 

She colored. But she could not advance, for the man’s 
broad back was planted against her door. He went on before 
she could reply. 

‘I reckon I’d ought to apologize for startin’ all this ruc- 
tion,’ he declared. 

‘Why should you? I think you did right. It was 
Hatcher f 

‘Now, now, young woman, don’t get hot under the collar 
all of asudden. Listen to me. First off, I’ll admit, I was sot 
ag’in it. I told Bob he was a fool to tie up with a fofurraw 
critter from the settlements, when thar were a heap of pretty 
muchachas to Taos, and Injun gals galore in the camps ready 
to jump at the chance to be his squaw. I done all I could to 
put a stop to such goings-on. But it warn’t no use. Bob 
Hatcher is independent as a hog on ice, and stubborn as an 
army mule. So, seein’ as he had set his head to have ye, I 
reckoned I’d better tell ye to count on me. I’m here to make 
peace betwixt ye, though Bob don’t know it. I know, and 
Bob would tell ye the same, that he’s in love with you.’ 

‘He acts like it, doesn’t he?’ Mary’s voice was bitter. 

“Looks like it,’ White Head agreed calmly. ‘Maybe his 
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ways seem a mite queer to you. You see Bob was brung up 
on the prairies, and ye have to make allowance for his 
prairie ways. You don’t savvy such things, that’s why ye’re 
all hot and flustered. But thar’s nothing to git scared of, 
young woman. Ye see, according to prairie law, you’re Bob 
Hatcher’s woman now, and the sooner you quiet down, the 
better. He paid for ye — bought ye offen that consarned 
Arapaho Injun — gave his best hoss and new-fangled rifle for 
ye. So ye mustn’t mind if he wouldn’t hand ye over to a 
dirty greaser like Chaves.’ 

‘What’s this prairie law?’ Law! The word frightened 
her. 

‘It’s the road folks foller out here,’ he explained. ‘Of 
course, thar ain’t no judge nor nothing.’ 

‘Just a custom?’ There was relief in her voice. 

‘I reckon that’s what you’d call it to home. But it’s all 
we've got out here. I bought my woman: Geary bought 
his’n. That’s the way we do out here. So, ye see, by rights 
you're Bob Hatcher’s woman now. I wanted to tell ye so 
you could savvy Bob’s notions and quit your cussedness. 
After all, young woman, thar ain’t a finer man living than 
Bob Hatcher. And now I’ve told ye what’s what, I reckon 
you'll be plumb proud of your man, and kick up your heels 
right smart at the fandango to-night. Run along now, and 
change your shirt if you’re going to, ’cause the first set will 
be started afore you can say scat.’ 

With that he strode away, at intervals emitting a startling 
yelp —a yelp which he intended as an expression of his 
entire satisfaction with life in general and White Head 
Fitzpatrick in particular. By thunder! He reckoned he had 
settled that business good and plenty. 

Mary went into her quarters without a word. She was 
hurt, offended, outraged, at this blow to her pride. Hatcher’s 
woman! Bought with a horse and a rifle! The idea was 
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grotesque, and at times she gave way to a cynical amuse- 
ment. Then she thought of ‘prairie law,’ and her heart mis- 
gave her. After all, if the community accepted the custom 
and Hatcher chose to enforce his claim She rebelled: 
she knew she could rely upon the Captain to prevent such 
barbarous behavior. And Chaves — now, she thought, she 
knew all about Hatcher’s attitude to Chaves! 

Again the hot rebellion of the captive surged within her 
lacerated heart. How he hurt her! Oh, if only she did not 
love him, had never cared for him! It was unendurable, the 
pain of it all. She resolved to act, to do something, to throw 
off this intolerable ache. Then, considering how wily White 
Head had been in the past, she began to question what the 
man had told her. Was this true? Was he as honest, as 
guileless as he seemed? She could not decide: her best course 
was to get the truth from Hatcher himself. Hastily she 
dressed for the dance. 

Impatient, and still aching with the sting of that revela- 
tion, she slipped out of her room, and stood waiting beside 
her door until Hatcher should pass. She had not long to 
wait. And as soon as he saw her, he came to her. It was clear 
that he was in no mood to be put off any longer. The festival 
spirit was in his blood, the strains of ‘Money Musk’ in his 
ears, and he had more than one drink under his belt. As he 
approached, he called out, as though they were on the best of 
terms: ‘Hurry up, Mary. The first set is over already.’ 

Mary’s voice was low, her manner tense: ‘Is it true that 
you gave that Indian your horse and gun for me? That you 
bought me — like so much property?’ Her breath came 
quick. She watched him, ready to pounce. Yet she was fair. 
She would have it from his own lips. 

‘Shucks, Mary, what’s the matter? I’ve got my horse and 
rifle back. Neither one of ’em is hurt a mite, if it comes to 
that.’ He was in rare good humor. The moment she spoke — 
to him, he forgave her everything. 
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‘So — you bought me. Like that poor squaw White Head 
brought in?’ | 

‘Why, Mary, thar’s nothin’ to get het up about. I reckon 
there’s no harm done —’ 

“No harm done! And everybody here saying that by 
prairie law I’m your woman?...’ Her excitement amused 
him. He saw no reason for it. He thought to tease her. 

‘Sure. Let ’em say so. If it comes to that, I reckon you 
are — by rights.’ He laughed. He meant no harm. 

The icy formality of her voice was lost upon his lively 
mood. ‘How much are your horse and rifle worth, Mr. 
Hatcher?’ 

‘Well, they aren’t for sale, now I’ve got ’em back,’ he 
answered, unable to follow her. 

‘Whatever they are worth, I’ll pay you back,’ she said. 
‘And please don’t ask me to dance with you to-night; I 
don’t like to be rude. Good-night!’ She opened her door, 
went in, closed it in his face. Before he could reach the latch, 
he saw the end of the latch-string drawn in. For a moment 
or two she could hear his voice at the door. Then there was 
silence, and afterward the scuffle of his moccasins on the 
gravel as he walked away. 

_ She loved him, of course. But she could never receive his 
advances now. When she gave herself, she would give her- 
self freely. Until that debt was paid, there could be no con- 
tact, no friendly relation between them. Well, at any rate, 
she had removed one fear: he would make no trouble at the 
dance, she thought. She had put him in his place for once. 
Until he could accept her as an equal, as a human being, a 
creature with rights of her own Well, until then he 
could not have her at all — not even for a dance. 

_ In a way, the new barrier between them was a relief to 
her. She no longer had to fight to keep from making peace 
with him. 
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When Captain Rawlins knocked at her door to escort her 
to the dance, she cut short his compliments with an abrupt 
request. ‘Captain Rawlins, I want to ask a favor. I — need 
your help.’ 

‘Of course, my dear. You have but to command me.’ 

‘I need some money. How can I make some?’ 

‘How much money?’ He saw that she would never accept 
a gift. 

“Well, how much do you think Mr. Hatcher’s black horse 
is worth? And his rifle?’ The Captain opened his eyes at 
that, but realized at once that Mary had got wind of Juan’s 
story. He understood her predicament, and from that mo- 
ment was her interested ally. Anything he could do to help 
her against Hatcher would be a double pleasure. And at 
once he suggested the one and only honest method of mak- 
ing profit on the prairie — the method which had enriched 
Bent, Hatcher, and all the others: ‘Trade with the Indians, 
my dear.’ 

There was a certain justice, a certain irony, in repaying 
Hatcher through trade with the Indians — trade which he 
himself must necessarily lose. That would be paying him 
back twice over. Without pressing her for an explanation, 
the Captain explained his scheme. Had she anything of 
value? 

Mary stripped off her rings, her brooch, the chain support- 
ing the locket containing her mother’s picture, her gold ear- 
rings. She pushed them into his palm. There! If that 
would serve, she gave it all gladly. 

The Captain reflected that it was not much. But he 
named a handsome sum as his estimate, guessing rightly 
that these things were heirlooms of whose value the girl 
could have no exact knowledge. He planned to make up the 
balance himself, and tell her nothing of it. ‘Now,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘you know I have a prisoner here—a captive 
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rescued from the Indians? It happens that I am sending 
him to Taos to-morrow with an armed escort of Dragoons. 
It will be easy to arrange to have the man buy some trade 
goods there, which we can offer to the Indians at the Sun 
Dance. Probably Chaves himself would undertake the 
trade for us. For it seems that he was less a captive than 
a leader of the savages, and is on excellent terms with them. 
In fact, he has assured me that, if I set him free in the settle- 
ments, he will immediately return to the camps. Of course, 
it is my duty to restore him to his home: what he does after- 
ward is his own affair. But just now he is not in a position to 
refuse my requests. Leave all this to me, my dear. Consider 
that you have already settled the debt to your owner!’ 

Sut Mary could not so consider. She would not rest until 
the Captain had interviewed the Spaniard. The Captain 
went at once to his prisoner, and paid certain sums in silver 
to the man. Chaves willingly agreed to accept the money 
and to make the trade. He understood such matters very 
well, he told the Captain. With such a stake, valgame Dios, 
he could easily make a profit of five hundred per cent. He 
made only one stipulation: he wanted his freedom that night 
to attend the fandango. There was a girl there — a Mexican 
girl But of course the Captain understood that sort of 
thing,no?... 

Rawlins was touched in a weak spot. Chaves had agreed 
to all his suggestions. He let the man out for the night. 
Chaves put the coin into his money-belt and swaggered off to 
the fandango. For the Captain had not parted with Mary’s 
heirlooms: he thought they would be safer in his pocket for 
the present. Some day, when he had a better claim upon her, 
he might restore them. For the Captain was cheerful: he 
believed that Hatcher was out of the running. The gods 
were good. For it was his privilege to sweep away the last 
shred of Hatcher’s claim to the girl, at the same time aiding 
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her and dealing a blow to the Fort and the foreman. The 
Captain liked clean-cut, decisive action. He went to rejoin 
Mary, humming his favorite cavalry air. Together they 
entered the fandago. 


‘Git your prairie-chickens ready, 

Trot ’em out across the floor: 

Line up thar, you cusses, steady, 
Lively now — two couple more! 
Hatcher, shed that old sombrero, 
Chaves, drop that cigarette, 

Quit your hummin’, Captain Rawlins, 
For the ladies now, all set!’ 


So the impromptu of the dance-caller. For the long din- 
ing-room, now cleared of tables and benches, was crowded, 
filled with dust and smoke, resounding with the thump of 
heels and the squeak of fiddles. A wizened little fellow, a 
merry Frenchman with eyes like black beads, stood upon 
a table at one end of the room, and alongside him was a lank 
Missourian. Both were scraping away, wagging their 
shaggy heads to the music, stamping their feet, and at 
intervals calling out to the swinging dancers on the hard 
dirt floor. The tune was ‘Paddy O’Rafferty,’ and as Mary 
and the Captain entered, the whole motley crowd seemed to 
be dancing, shaking their feet in the rough-and-ready figures 
of the frontier. 

All the women danced constantly, and as there were never 
enough to go around, not a few men lined up with them. 
Chipita slopped around with colossal good humor, Yellow 
Woman pranced, giggling, without a trace of Indian stoicism, 
while black Charlotte moved with ebony dignity among the 
rest, carefully aping the fine ladies she had seen dance there 
on their way to California, and always insistent upon the 
extreme of courtesy from her partners. She received her 
full share of attention. She could dance well, and moreover, 
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there was not a man present who had not dreamed longingly 
many a time of her luscious biscuits, her hot pies!!... The 
only pies, the only biscuits to be had from Canada to Texas, 
from the Missouri to the Coast. 

Dolores danced, all grace and fire, happy in the arms of 
her lover Chaves. And soon Mary found herself entering 
into the spirit of the fandango, laughing and capering, and 
more vivacious than the Captain had ever found her. She 
was happy to have found a way out of her embarrassment, 
and she ignored Hatcher in a manner that was almost with- 
out rancor. 

But Hatcher did not appreciate her courtesy. He stood 
against the wall, watching the girl, burning up with jealous 
rage at the Captain, full of the fury of balked desire, of the 
anger which her unjust treatment aroused in him. He was 
full of high animal spirits after his long days on the trail, and 
he had counted upon a glorious evening with the girl. And 
now she would not even let him speak to her, and went 
flaunting her beauty around under his nose in the arms of 
that fofurraw Ned — a man he could lick with one hand tied 
behind him! Wagh! His looks grew darker, his blood beat 
hotter through his temples, and at intervals he went out 
and tried to allay his anger with a big gourd of Taos Light- 
ning. He was seldom alone at that pastime. 

As the night passed, all those people in that crowded room 
became more and more excited, gayer and more reckless, and 
the men who came and went through the door showed more 
and more the effect of their potations. Some of them cast 
envious glances at the partners of their sweethearts, or 
scowled jealously at men who held their wives too close. 
The fiddlers never stopped, though their voices grew hoarse, 
and the air was full of dust and smoke. And now the moun- 
tain men began to improvise dances more to their liking, 
introducing the steps of Indian dances, whooping and yelp- 
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ing with joy. And at last even Captain Rawlins, more daring 
than the rest, inflamed by Mary’s vivacity, swung her away 
into a dance so scandalous, so lascivious, so wholly under 
the ban at the time, that the whole assembly fell silent as 
they watched the pair. The Captain must be heap drunk, 
they decided. Actually — he waltzed!!! 

Mary was innocent of any idea of the impropriety, and 
followed his lead as best she could. Then, suddenly, she felt 
the silence, the staring eyes, and became conscious that 
something was wrong. She halted, and gently tried to 
extricate herself from the Captain’s clasping arm. 

Before she could do so, Hatcher grabbed the Captain’s 
shoulders, spun him violently round. His face was white 
with fury. His voice came low and thick. ‘Come outside, 
you skunk. I’d kill you here, only the Colonel don’t want no 
blood spilled in the Fort.’ 

‘Outside?’ The Captain’s voice was clear and cool. 
‘But I’m having a very good time here just now. What for?’ 

‘Damn you, I’ll show you what for. I'll lick the hind- 
sights off you, you lousy Ned.’ 

‘So you intend to lick me? With sabers, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, or knittin’-needles. Come on, now, if you ain’t 
scairt.’ | 

The Captain laughed. ‘Scared? Of you? You're so drunk 
you’re funny. It wouldn’t be decent to kill a man in your 
condition. And so I don’t think I’ll come.’ 

‘You ain’t comin’?’ Hatcher could not believe that a man 
whose profession was fighting would refuse to fight. And 
he was spoiling for a fight himself. 

‘Not to-night. No matter who was killed, the fight would 
spoil my evening. So you'll have to wait for a more con- 
venient occasion.’ 

Hatcher looked menacingly down at the Captain. But 
the Captain waved a saucy hand around the room. ‘Don’t 
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forget that my Dragoons outnumber your friends ten to one. 
Make one false move, and I put you under arrest.’ 

‘Damn you,’ cried Hatcher, balked and furious, ‘you leave 
that gal alone!’ 

The Captain saw that a refusal would mean a fight at 
once. 

But before he could speak, Mary broke in. She laughed, 
and the mockery of that laugh rang out in the silent room, 
breaking the spell of silence, breaking the tense suspense. 
‘Don’t be alarmed, Bob. I’ll not run away with the Captain 
before I settle with you.’ 

Hatcher, who knew how to battle with a man, was taken 
off his guard by this flank attack. He stood there, uncertain 
what to answer, what to do with people who would not fight 
with him, folks who laughed at him, a woman who actually 
thought she could manage her own affairs. Before he could 
make up his mind, the Captain swung the girl away, 
and Mary, not to be bullied by any one, waltzed with a 
will. 

With a whoop, Chaves, who had waltzed in the gambling- 
hells of Santa Fé, joined in, and Dolores followed his lead 
with languorous steps. And immediately the new step 
caught on. Others began to prance and sidle, and the women 
— at first a little shy and inclined to protest — soon fell in 
with the idea. The old square dances were broken up, as 
the waltzers pushed their way through the lines, and the 
fiddles squeaked and rasped to the new rhythm. 

Chaves was in high spirits. He had Dolores all to himself. 
He had a belt full of silver which that fool of a soldier had 
given him. And his confinement had allowed him to store up 
enough energy to blow up the Fort, it seemed to him. As 
the swift hours passed, he became more hilarious, more 
noisy. And ever the whole party was more vociferous, the 
room more crowded, hazy with dust and smoke, the voices 
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louder, the music faster and more furious. And half the 
men there were drunk. 

Hatcher stood against the wall, silent, pale, hot with 
whiskey and anger, sore as a bear with a broken nose. His 
damned-up emotion craved sudden relief. He was spoiling 
for a fight. And now he no longer cared where it took place: 
he was past all that, now. Other men were dancing with 
Mary, having all the fun, huggin’ her close, happy as rats in 
a corn-crib. And Chaves, seeing the man’s mood, willing to 
bedevil him, left Dolores, and began dancing with Mary. 
Hatcher looked on, scowling, but there was nothing to be 
said. Chaves glanced into his eyes, understood perfectly, 
laughed, and whispered to the girl, making a gesture of 
derision. Dolores looked on, jealous, furious. She saw that 
Hatcher was ready for a fight, and with scornful glances 
egged him on. 

That lousy palou! As the pair passed him, Hatcher sud- 
denly reached out, grabbed the Spaniard’s arm, tore him 
away from Mary, then made a sudden lunge — to hurl 
Chaves back against the wall. 

But Chaves had been struck before by a sudden blow from 
Hatcher. His forehead bore the mark of the foreman’s rifle- 
barrel, still. Before Hatcher could deliver his blow, the 
Spaniard side-stepped, seized Hatcher’s left wrist with his 
own left hand, spun him round, and jerking out his knife, 
stabbed hard at his ribs, straight for the heart. 

The sudden loss of balance due to the half-turn, the terrific 
force of the blow under the armpit, the pain in his side which 
made him wince away, sent Hatcher sprawling. His head 
struck the door-post, and he lay inert. Blood stained his 
buckskin hunting-shirt, adding a bright red to the gay pat- 
tern of beads with which it had been decorated. 

Mary ran toward the fallen man. There were cries, oaths, 
and a general movement of the crowd toward the Spaniard 
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at the door. He spoke to Mary, his knife still red in his hand. 
She cowered away, while Dolores shouted, ‘Mother of God! 
Run, fool, and save your life!’ 

Chaves rushed out, across the patio, out of the big gate — 
left open this one night for the convenience of the Dragoons, 
guests of the Fort. An orderly stood outside, holding 
Captain Rawlins’s fine mount. Chaves struck him down, 
mounted, and was gone in the darkness. The orderly 
stumbled to his feet, ran toward the gate to call for help, 
and was almost knocked flat by the rush of men pursuing 
Chaves. But it was some time before they could plan any 
concerted action, and in the dark it was impossible for a large 
group to overtake a lone horseman: he could hear them com- 
ing for a mile. They straggled back to the fandango. 

By that time, Hatcher had come to himself, and Colonel 
Bent was looking him over. The bloody shirt was cut away, 
and a nasty gash showed itself. The knife had passed be- 
tween the ribs, but only in the same direction, owing to the 
heavy beadwork on the shirt, which had caused the blade 
to slip before entering the flesh, as Hatcher’s body whirled 
round. They helped him to his feet. 

Mary stood by with clenched hands, pity in her eyes. But 
he did not appear to see her. He stepped unsteadily toward 
the door, and went out into the patio. There the fresh air 
revived him, cleared his head. His side was sore, and his 
head ached. Otherwise he did not feel any the worse for his 
adventure. And so great had been his anger that even his 
hurts did not much allay it. For he had new cause of wrath: 
he had seen the Spaniard’s purpose. The dirty greaser 
intended to have his revenge on Hatcher through Mary! 

While he stood there, Dolores came out of the corral, 
dragging at the reins of a saddled mule. The mule was in no 
hurry, and before she could get near the gate, Hatcher was 
beside her. 
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‘Where you going, Dolores?’ 

She laughed. She was well pleased that Chaves had gone, 
that he would not dare return to the Fort and the white 
woman. 

‘Adios, Sefior. I follow my man,’ she bragged. 

‘Follow Chaves? Not much, young woman. You stay 
right here and go to bed like a Christian. You cain’t go 
traipsing off across the prairie this time of night.’ He seized 
her hands. 

‘Let me go! Let me go!’ she cried. 

‘Shucks! Where you going?’ 

‘Taos,’ she explained. ‘Let me go!’ 

‘Oh, so Chaves is a-going to Taos, is he?’ 

‘Yes. There is a priest at Taos,’ the child explana 
gravely. 

‘How-come you know where he’s bound, young one? 
"Pears like you know a heap about the cussed Spaniard. 
Maybe you know why he stuck me in the ribs, too?’ 

“Yes. Hedid that because you touched him. I wanted you 
to hit him, Sefior. I knew then that he would fight, and run 
away, where that damn white girl she not see him any more. 
That white woman, she is getting too big friends with my 
man.’ 

‘Shucks,’ he growled at her. ‘She ain’t friends with no 
man.’ 

‘Dios! She is friends with my Chaves, Sefor. She has 
given him a belt full of silver, she and the Captain, to buy 
trade goods for the Indians. Then she sent him to Taos. 
When he comes back you will see. Madre! We shall be rich 
then. But I tell you no white girl shall have Chaves. He is 
my man.... Let me go, Sefior. Let me go!’ 

But Hatcher only held her the tighter, unable to believe 
her story. If Dolores had had the wit to keep still, he 
might have released her. But she struggled, and so he held 
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her fast. Before they had finished, Chipita appeared and 
dragged the girl away. By that time Hatcher was absorbed 
in his thoughts. 

Her revelation fairly exploded within him, dazed him. 
He had never known anything to beat that. The sheer 
audacity of Mary and the Captain engaging in the Indian 
trade, living off the Colonel while they did it, the sneaking 
traitors! 

Everybody knew that the only possible basis for the fur 
trade was monopoly. No trader ever tolerated a competitor 
within his territory, never opened his gates to a rival, usually 
did all he could to cripple, destroy him, even inciting the 
Indians to rob his caches, steal his packs. And now these 
ornery greenhorns had the gall to set there in the Fort, 
plotting to steal the Colonel’s roof from over his head, even 
while it sheltered them! Wagh! There warn’t but one thing 
to do about that. 

Hatcher saw Blackfoot Smith passing with a gourdful of 
liquor. He halted the man, and took the gourd from him 
without a word, emptied it without taking his lips from the 
brim, and walked back to the dining room, to the fandango. 
If he had been angry before, he was now mad with rage, 
jealousy, bad whiskey, and the sense of a vast betrayal. On 
the threshold he encountered Mary and the Captain. 

She had come out, anxious to know how badly he was 
hurt, alarmed for his safety. And the ferocity of the Span- 
iard had terrified and sobered her. He halted and stood 
blocking her path, silent and black as a bear in the dim gray 
dawn. 

‘I hear tell you two are making trade with Bent’s Injuns? 
Is that so?’ His voice was thick, menacing. 

‘Why, yes. How else can I repay ’ she began. 

‘Well, I reckon nobody here ever asked you to pay for 
anything. But you cain’t set here and try to take the trade 
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away from the Colonel. In the morning you and your pappy 
and your cussed Captain can pack your traps and git!’ 

And without waiting for a word in answer, that dark figure 
lurched away. Mary watched him go, saw his tall figure 
black against the lighted door of the fandango, saw it fade 
into the crowd within. Not long after Dragoons came 
streaming out into the patio, out through the big gates, and 
after them Blackfoot Smith came rolling to close and bar 
the gates. 

Then Hatcher called to the men and women of the Fort to 
renew their gayety. ‘Whoop her up, boys!’ he yelled. 
‘Damn the greenhorns, anyhow! We got along without ‘em 
once, and we'll do it again. Don’t stand there and look at 
me. No damn Spaniard can kill Bob Hatcher. I’ll rip that 
lousy palou’s hair off yit....Hain’t you got no patriotism? 
This is the Fourth of July. Have you all got the rheumatiz, 
goldarn ye? Line up, now. Make them fiddles screech. 
Where I was brung up, a dance warn’t counted no good un- 
less somebody let blood, I'll swear. Whoopee! Let her rip!!’ 

The fiddlers began again, the partners lined up, but there 
was no lifein them. They could not immediately forget the 
quarrel, the bloodshed. And the departure of the Dragoons 
at Hatcher’s orders had made the little group seem rather 
lost in the long room. 

Hatcher looked on at their spiritless dancing in savage 
disgust. Then, with a startling yell, he leaped upon the 
fiddlers’ table, snatched the instrument from the hands of 
the small Frenchman, and began to scrape away as if the 
devil were in his arm and fingers. 

‘Out of the way, little one, and let me play!’ he shouted. 
Then, to the dancers, ‘Hain’t you got no git-up-and-git? 
Hump it! Hump it! 

‘Hands in your pockets, back to the wall, 
Take a chaw of baccy, and balance all — 
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‘Everybody dance, everybody reel, 
The harder you hug ’em, the better they feel... 


‘Meet your partner, meet her with a smile, 
Wag your tail, and go hog-wild... 


‘Treat ’em right, the whole damn night — 
Cause we ain’t going home till broad daylight... 


‘Whoopee! Whoopee! Git, you lazy bones! Hop to it. 
That’s the old ginger! 


‘Two little monkeys scale the wall...’ 


So Hatcher got them into the proper spirit of the occasion. 
Laughter, yells, and talk broke out again. And while all this 
was going on, White Head Fitzpatrick, full to the ears with 
brandy, stalked majestically upon the scene. He saw 
Hatcher fling down the fiddle and grab Dolores. White 
Head took one good look at them, and then grumbled into 
his beard: ‘Thar they go ag’in. Durned if that ain’t just 
like Bob Hatcher. Tell him to git him an Injun, and he goes 
plumb crazy over a white gal. Fix things up all hunky-dory 
with the white gal for him, and afore you can say scat he 
grabs a Spanish gal. A hog on ice, or that cussed mule of 
mine is gentle and accommodatin’ along of Bob Hatcher, by 
thunder!’ 

Hatcher took a savage pleasure in the pain of his wounded 
ribs. He danced without paying the least attention to them. 
For the heart under the ribs was sore with an ache that made 
his wound of small account. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AT THE LOG HOUSES 


From Bent’s Fort, the mountain branch of the Santa Fé 
Trail led directly east toward the settlements in Missouri, 
more than five hundred miles away. The Trail followed the 
course of the Arkansas River, a shallow, sluggish, treeless 
stream, whose waters trickled eastward among broad sand- 
bars in the midst of an endless expanse of parched, brown 
prairie grass. ! 

On the morning after the fandango, Captain Rawlins 
marched his command down-river. He intended to establish 
his headquarters on Sand Creek, sixty miles below the Fort. 
With him he took the wagons loaded with Arapaho annui- 
ties. For the new Dragoon camp would be just below the 
Big Timbers, where the Arapahoes were already gathering 
for their annual Sun Dance. White Head rode along, for it 
was his official duty, as Indian Agent, to oversee the issue of 
annuities. 

The Captain knew it was high time to leave the Fort. 
Already there had been quarrels between his men and Bent’s 
employees. He and Bent could not agree upon a price for 
the building. And the Captain was certain, from what he 
could learn, that the Arapahoes would bear careful watching 
just then. He wished, also, to keep an eye on Chaves, and 
to prevent Hatcher from peddling liquor in the camps, since 
whiskey might cause the Indians to go on the warpath 
again. Moreover, he was more than delighted to take Mary 
away from her persecutor, Hatcher, and to have her all to 
himself. 

Mary rode with the troops, comfortably bestowed in the 
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ambulance. She was not sorry to go: it seemed to her that 
Hatcher was thoroughly impossible, and determined to 
make trouble all the time. His behavior at the dance, and 
afterward, had made her so indignant that all other feelings 
were submerged in her. Cyrus, of course, was happy to start 
for the camps. He was eager to begin his work among the 
Indians, and had been practicing the sign language as- 
siduously during his convalescence. Before noon the Dra- 
goons were out of sight, leaving the old Fort to its scanty 
garrison of traders and hangers-on, now almost to a man 
crusty and blear-eyed after the night’s debauch. 

Hatcher watched them go in silence. He was stiff and 
sore that morning, unable to raise his left arm from his 
wounded side, and full of conflicting emotions. Now that he 
was sober again, he was ashamed of himself. Ashamed be- 
cause of the ridiculous figure he had cut beside the Captain 
at the dance, ashamed because Chaves had got the best of 
him, but most of all ashamed of having treated Mary so 
roughly. And yet, on all three counts, he felt, he ought not 
to be ashamed. For the Captain would not fight, and that 
ought to be to Hatcher’s credit; Chaves, too, had taken 
advantage of him unfairly, knowing that fighting was pro- 
hibited in the Fort; and Mary Well, what else could he 
do? Go on being agreeable to a traitor who was trying to 
steal Bent’s trade? There, at least, he had been right, he 
felt sure. 

Yet his right seemed wrong now. God-damn it, ever since 
that fofurraw critter came along, all his rights had been 
wrongs. It galled him. He was a man of action, not a hair- 
splitting lawyer. How in thunder could he follow a winding 
trail like that — a trail that seemed to go forward and back- 
ward at the same time? Sick, and sore, and miserable, he 
stood and watched the ambulance disappear down-river. 
What could he do? The more he thought of it, the more 
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intolerable it was. Action was the one relief, and so he 
turned to action. 

One thing he could do — beat Chaves, get the trade. He 
had done it before, why not this time? He put it to the 
Colonel. 

But Bent was not optimistic. ‘You ain’t fit to work, Bob,’ 
he said. ‘The Arapahoes aren’t any too friendly to me just 
now. And if they were, they’ll get all the fofurraw they 
want when White Head unloads his annuities. You can’t 
take liquor down there; the Captain won’t hear to it. Be- 
sides, I’m sending the boys away to round up my cattle, and 
I reckon it’s not safe to let you go to the camps alone, Let 
the Spaniard have it this time.’ 

Hatcher would not give up the idea, and when, after two 
days, Stone Calf turned up at the Fort with a party of 
Cheyenne warriors, all bound for their camp a hundred miles 
below, he begged the Colonel to let him go with them, taking 
a single wagon of trade goods, with Juan to drive the six- 
mule team. Then the Colonel, who was as worried as 
Hatcher about the trade, gave in and let him go. 

Owing to the fact that White Head’s wagons were drawn 
by slow-paced oxen (already worn out by the long haul from 
the States), the Captain could make only ten miles a day. 
But what of that? He was inno hurry. He passed the time 
pleasantly in the company of Mary, who hid her unhappi- 
ness under a brilliant display of gayety and laughter. More- 
over, the Dragoons were a jolly lot. In their camp Mary was 
not the only one with histrionic ability. The First Dragoons 
had a troupe of amateur entertainers recruited from the rank 
and file. They gave a show every evening. And when that 
was over, a teamster got out his fiddle, and the men danced 
on a wagon sheet pegged flat on the ground. The Captain 
had a very good time, indeed. 

Hatcher’s mules made far better time than the ox-teams. 
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Early on the afternoon of his second day out, he sighted the 
Log Houses, forty miles below the Fort, and soon after saw 
the Dragoons and White Head’s wagons trailing along over 
the plains three miles ahead. He rapidly overhauled them. 
It would be a good joke on the Captain and Chaves if he 
could get to the camps and trade before the Dragoons ar- 
rived. Once in the Arapaho camps, he had no fear of those 
Indians. 

But Captain Rawlins saw him coming, and riding out 
with a company of Dragoons, signaled Hatcher to halt. The 
Captain had not forgotten his threat to Bent. His men 
formed up around the lone wagon, and the Captain told 
Hatcher that he must search it for contraband liquor. 

‘There’s no liquor in my wagon, Captain,’ Hatcher pro- 
tested. ‘I give you my word.’ 

‘We'll see,’ was all the Captain answered. He snapped out 
an order. At once his men dismounted, and began to unload 
the wagon, tossing out the bales and boxes over the end-gate, 
ripping them open with their sabers, poking and thrusting 
the blankets and packs of fofurraw, food, and gunpowder, 
until the grass was strewn with the litter of goods. Hatcher’s 
protests were unheeded. He could only look on, grumbling 
and fuming, while the wrecking went on. 

Stone Calf and his Cheyennes stared in shocked amaze- 
ment. What did the Long Knife mean, treating one of 
Bent’s men like that? In all their lives they had never heard 
of such high-handed goings-on. After some talk among 
themselves, Stone Calf rode up to Hatcher and made a 
proposition. ‘My friend,’ said the chief to Hatcher, ‘if you 
say the word, I and my Cheyennes will attack and drive 
away the Long Knives. See! They have left their carbines 
in the boots on their saddles. We can rub them all out as 
easily as so many buffalo.’ 

Stone Calf never had had any sympathy with the Tem- 
perance Movement. 
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But Hatcher would not hear to that. He had to spend 
some time in dissuading the chief. For the Cheyennes had 
a high sense of personal dignity, and they regarded Bent as 
almost one of themselves. Hatcher insisted on peace, and 
said the Captain was only doing as he had been told to do. 

‘The Long Knife is too young to be a chief,’ said Stone 
Calf sagely. 

Hatcher agreed, but kept on urging the Cheyennes to 
keep the peace. 

While they were talking, the Captain rode near, and spoke 
to Hatcher. ‘What is the old scoundrel saying to you?’ 
And he jerked his thumb toward Stone Calf. 

Hatcher smiled. He could not resist a retort. ‘Well, 
Captain, fact is, the chief don’t like the way you’re treating 
me. He just offered to kill you and your men, if I say the 
word. ’Pears like he thinks you’re too young and green to 
be a chief, anyhow. But I told him to let you go this time, 
and maybe some day you’d grow up and be a kind of a 
decent feller after all.’ | 

The Captain turned away, red in the face, hastily ordered 
his men to mount, and snapped out the command, ‘For- 
ward...Ho!’ The company moved smartly away... to 
Hatcher’s consternation. 

‘Ain’t your men going to help me reload?’ he demanded. 

‘Sorry,’ said the Captain. ‘It’s my duty to protect that 
wagon train. They’re already a long way ahead. You'll have 
to do it yourself, this time.’ 

‘But you know my left arm is no good,’ Hatcher protested. 

‘Well, you said yourself that the Indians are hostile. I 
take no chances.’ The Captain put spurs to his horse. 

‘I never said nothing like that!’ Hatcher shouted. But 
the Captain’s horse had leapt away. He was already out of 
earshot. 

While they stood watching the Dragoons scamper away, 
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Stone Calf pointed to a great dust south of the river. White 
Head had seen it, too, and his wagons ahead were swinging 
into a defensive corral. Hatcher was thankful for the pre- 
sence of the Cheyennes just then, what with his goods all 
over the prairie, his lone wagon, his sore arm. Old Juan was 
even more so. Already he had lost one eye to the savages, 
and he needed the other one to watch Dolores. Cursing and 
praying, he climbed into the wagon and prepared to defend 
himself. For it was clear that the dust was rapidly approach- 
ing, and that it was made by Indians. 

The Indians came on, splashing through the shallow 
stream, and driving before them a great herd of captured 
ponies and laden pack mules. Six of the savages wore high- 
peaked Mexican sombreros, and carried half a dozen tufts of 
black hair bobbing at the tops of as many limber wands (the 
hair of the unfortunate owners of the hats and ponies). 
They were Arapahoes, and galloped up, whooping and 
brandishing their weapons. And they were mightily disap- 
pointed when they saw the wagon surrounded by their 
friends and allies, the Cheyennes. Still more so, when in- 
formed that the train corralled ahead consisted of their own 
annuities on the way to their own camp. They pushed on 
eastward along the Trail. 

Hatcher saw Chaves among them, riding the Captain’s 
fine horse, armed with a lance as usual, wearing his flat straw 
hat on one side. He reined up when he saw Hatcher, looked 
over the goods scattered on the grass, then laughed and 
dashed ahead. Not long after he returned, and with him 
rode four or five Arapahoes, leaders of the war party. 

One of them was Coho, and his fierce face and dark eyes 
sought out Hatcher. He rode near and signaled to the trader: 
‘Where you going with that wagon?’ 

‘I go camp Arapaho, making trade,’ Hatcher gestured 
back. 
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“No good. Arapaho heap mad. Graybeard’s man no come 
camp Arapaho this moon. You sit down way off. No trade 
camp Arapaho. Big chiefs say Graybeard and Spotted Hand 
sit down on grass way off, trade there maybeso. No come 
camp Arapaho. You come camp Arapaho, maybeso heap 
fight. Me Coho. Me say this. Cut off.’ 

‘Maybeso I come all same,’ Hatcher signaled back, trying 
to make a joke of the warning. But the chief was not joking. 

‘You come, maybeso heap fight. You no can fight. You 
heap hurt. Your ribs heap cut. You go sit down way off. 
Maybeso you come camp Arapaho, somebody kill you. No 
come camp... Sabe?’ 

Hatcher made the gesture of assent. He understood. 
Chaves was at the bottom of all this. Only Chaves could 
have told Coho of Hatcher’s wounded side. Chaves had 
made them think Hatcher was not to be feared now. And so 
they had forbidden him to enter their camp, and would 
throw all their trade to the renegade Spaniard. Hatcher 
glanced at Chaves, who laughed in his face. A moment 
later the Spaniard and his Arapaho companions were gal- 
loping off after their stolen horses. Hatcher watched them 
go. 

Chaves, he noticed, followed the pack mules. Hatcher 
had no doubt that the mules were loaded with liquor. 

Hatcher and Juan began to gather up their scattered 
wares. Stone Calf and his warriors looked on for a time. 
Then they also got down from their ponies. It was woman’s 
work, this loading of wagons — a thing no warrior wished 
to be caught doing. But Spotted Hand was a friend and 
in trouble, and the proud Cheyennes pitched in and helped 
him. They were the friends of the white man, had always 
been friends. The Arapahoes might be unfriendly at times, 
but the Southern Cheyennes had never wavered in their 
loyalty to Bent. And little annoyances at the hands of the 
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_ whites were forgiven, because Graybeard was one of 
them. 

When the wagon was moving again, Stone Calf confided 
to Hatcher that Coho intended to lead the Arapahoes on the 
warpath as soon as the Sun Dance was over. Not against 
the Mexicans this time — but against the white men’s 
wagon trains. He and his Cheyennes had been offered the 
war pipe, but had refused to smoke: they were at peace with 
the white men. Some of his young men wished to join the 
Arapaho war party, saying that there were white men and 
different white men, and that the different white men with 
the wagon trains were not their friends, but killed the buffalo 
and sometimes fired at the Indians who approached their 
camps. What did Spotted Hand think? Were the white 
men all one people? 

Hatcher replied that the white men were all one people, 
but that many of them were fools who could not tell a 
Cheyenne from an Arapaho, and so fired at them through 
mistake. He urged Stone Calf to sit still and take no part in 
the war. If the Cheyennes helped the Arapahoes, the white 
soldiers would attack them. Whereas, if the Cheyennes 
remained friendly, they would never be molested. 

Stone Calf considered, and at last rode away, saying that 
he would be a friend to all the whites. He advised Hatcher 
to make camp at the upper end of the Big Timbers, some 
five miles above the Arapaho camp. There, in Bent’s Log 
Houses, he could defend himself and his goods from the 
Arapahoes, if necessary, and the Cheyennes could trade 
with him there. Hatcher thanked the chief for his good 
words, and Stone Calf rode away. The chief had decided to 
visit the camp of the white soldiers, and warn them against 
the Arapahoes. It would make the Arapahoes angry, but if 
war were going to break out, Stone Calf and his Cheyennes 
intended to do the right thing, and to do all they could to 
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keep the peace. No Southern Cheyenne had ever killed a 
white man. 

White Head’s wagons rolled on down-river, escorted by 
the Captain’s Dragoons, and preceded by the Arapaho war 
party. White Head, the Captain, Cyrus, and Mary rode 
horseback at the head of the wagons, and as they neared the 
camps, found themselves in the midst of the warriors, who 
had halted to paint their faces and arrange their costumes 
to the best advantage. After that, they all moved on 
together. 

Before long, they topped a swell, and a serrated ridge of 
white was visible — the tepees of the Arapaho camp. In- 
stantly the war party increased the gait, quirting their 
ponies into arun. They let out a yell and flung the herd of 
captured horses straight down the slope. As the startled, 
half-wild animals swept alongside, the missionary’s unman- 
ageable cavalry mount joined the rout, charging madly on 
with the Indians. The Captain and White Head followed, 
fearing the old man might get hurt. Mary dashed along at 
their heels. 

Away they all went down the long slope to the camp, the 
warriors whooping, firing into the air, brandishing their 
lances and the limber wands with the bobbing scalps at- 
tached — a frantic pack of triumphant savages, back from 
the wars unhurt, with loot galore. 

People scattered from before them as the mass rushed 
through a gap between two tepees. In the midst of the camp 
the warriors reined up, formed in column of fours, rode 
slowly around the inside of the great camp circle, all singing 
a song of triumph, and at intervals whooping in chorus. 

Cyrus and Mary found themselves in the front of the pro- 
cession. They were greeted with howls of laughter by the 
people, who came tumbling out of their lodges to view the 
parade. A Jesus man at the head of a war party!! Was ita 
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hoax, or were the white people captives? Then they saw 
White Head and the Captain bearing arms, they saw the 
scalps, the herd of captured ponies. It was no joke, then. 
Old women raised the war-whoop, shaking their gnarled 
talons in the air, their voices sending prickles up and down 
Mary’s spine. On and on rode the warriors, grave and 
fierce, singing in measured rhythm. The scalps danced 
merrily at the tips of the limber wands. Lances slanted 
across the sky. Shields blazoned with fantastic crests and 
garish colors moved with the movement of the horses. 
War-bonnets and fluttering feathers flaunted along the 
column. How the people cheered. The Captain kept whis- 
pering to Mary: ‘By George! It’s Homeric! Barbaric! 
Stunning!’ 

Mary saw an old woman standing by her tepee looking on. 
She did not cheer nor whoop in triumph, but all at once 
began to wail and cry as though her heart were broken, 
while the tears streamed down over her wrinkled old cheeks. 
The Captain wondered, but Mary guessed aright. Her man 
had ridden off just so one day, and he had not come back. 
Mary was glad to pass on out of the sound of her weeping. 
Was that Homeric, too? 

Every lodge had its little summer kitchen, its rack of 
drying meat, its dogs, its ponies, its naked children. Here 
and there a tripod supported the shield and lance of a war- 
rior, or the medicine bundle of a priest or doctor. Many of 
the lodges were painted. The ride seemed endless, the circle 
was so large. But at last the two-mile circuit was completed, 
the formation broke up, and White Head led the way to a 
dingy tent on the south side of the circle. 

At his shout there was a cry within the tepee, and after a 
minute or two a dirty old hag came out. Immediately after, 
a tall Indian — a man — left the tepee and walked off with- 
out a word. 
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White Head looked hard after the man — silent for once. 
Then he spoke to the old hag. She answered in a high, nasal 
whine, watching him closely all the while. 

‘Your brother, is it? I’ll brother you!’ said White Head 
angrily. Jumping down, he picked up a piece of wood and 
raised it to strike the woman, all the time scolding her in the 
Indian tongue. But she stood her ground, drew her knife, 
and screeched back at him from rusty lungs, until the Cap- 
tain and Cyrus had time to interfere. They soon persuaded 
White Head not to beat his woman. He threw down the 
stick. The squaw slapped her knife back into its sheath, 
cackling with mirth. A shameless hussy! 

White Head gave his wife some instructions, jerked his 
thumb toward the dingy leather tent, and strode off to look 
after his wagons, just then moving into the center of the 
encampment. 

There his men unloaded them at once, raising endless 
piles of blankets, clothing, hardware, barrels and boxes and 
sacks. Then the wagons turned down-river and rolled 
away — empty — in the wake of the Dragoons. 

At once the chiefs and the Indian ‘soldiers’ took charge 
of the annuities, and began to divide them into heaps — 
one for each band in the tribe — while the camp crier 
bustled about announcing the immediate issue of the goods. 
In half an hour the heaps were surrounded by a huge circle 
of women packed densely together. Each led a pack mule 
or an animal dragging a travois, waiting for her family’s 
share. 

The chiefs of the various bands began the distribution pro 
rata among the families represented, and within an hour the 
crowd had. dispersed. Only the trampled grass showed 
where all that property had been stacked. White Head 
came back sweating and tired to join his guests in their 
belated evening meal. 
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Meanwhile, Hatcher and Juan turned aside to Bent’s 
abandoned Log Houses, keeping three wary eyes on the 
trail ahead. Far behind them came a lone rider, a rider 
mounted upon Juan’s best pony, Juan’s best saddle, wearing 
Juan’s finest leather trousers and jacket and sombrero, a 
rider with a bright shawl draped Indian-fashion about her 
hips. Dolores was ready to risk the dangers of Arapaho 
warriors; she could no risk the loss of Chaves, her mountain 
man — white as the snow on the high sierras. So soon as 
Hatcher had left the Fort, she had begun to plan her escape 
— the escape he had prevented on the night of the fan- 
dango. The wagon was half-unloaded when she rode up and 
dismounted, tired and hungry, at Bent’s Log Houses. 

The men were astonished to see her, and Hatcher broke 
out into a hearty laugh as the girl swung from the saddle and 
stood before him in those cherished garments of poor old 
Juan — garments three sizes too big for her. It was late 
afternoon, and she knew he could not leave his goods and 
take her home. As for sending her back alone — that was 
out of the question. She had come, she announced, to spend 
the night with them. Afterward, she would go to Chaves. 
He was her man: she was his woman. Why say more? 

Old Juan had more to say, however. Where had she got 
his horse, his saddle, his clothes? Why had she dressed like 
a man to ride the long trail, risking her hair? Name of all 
the saints, had she gone crazy? 

‘Mother of God, old donkey! How often have you said 
you would do anything for me, risking your life for my 
smile? And now, hail Mary, you begrudge me the use of 
your slow horse, your too-big saddle, your worn-out clothes, 
when I come riding after my beloved. Take your mangy 
pony, your dirty saddle, and go. As for your clothes, I shall 
wear them a few days longer. Vaya! Go!’ 

Old Juan blinked his one eye under her scolding, and went 
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about his work making ready for the night. But Dolores 
followed Hatcher into the ruined building. He made her a 
bed among his bales of blankets. It was in the only room 
whose walls and roof were still intact. She thought it very 
kind of Hatcher to put her there, where nobody could get in. 
He smiled. It was true: nobody could get in—or out. 
When she had gone to sleep, he barred the door. 

In the night, Hatcher caught Juan snooping through the 
outer room, trying to reach Dolores without arousing him. 
Hatcher took the old Mexican by the collar and the seat of 
his pants and carried him outdoors. There he prepared to 
give him the beating of his life. But the old man fought so 
hard, and Hatcher was so hampered by his lame left arm 
and side, that Juan broke away and escaped in the dark- 
ness. Later Hatcher heard the man’s pony racing down- 
river to the camps. 

Shucks! Everything went wrong with him now. His luck 
had turned bad, sure enough. 


CHAPTER XIX 
STONE CALF MAKES PEACE 


THE Dragoons went into camp on Sand Creek, some fifteen 
miles below the Arapaho village. That evening, Captain 
Rawlins sat in his tent making the most of an all-too-dry 
cigar which the prairie wind was smoking even faster than 
he could. He was tired after the long ride and the hard work 
of establishing his camp, and more than a little lonely now 
that Mary was left behind in White Head’s tepee. Chaves 
had shown no disposition to return the Captain’s borrowed 
mount, and the Captain wondered how far he might go in 
calling the Indians to account for their recent raid into 
Mexico. It was now midsummer, and the caravans which 
had set out from Missouri in the spring were beginning to 
appear, crawling up the Arkansas toward Bent’s Fort. 
Before long they would be very numerous, and if the Indians 
made trouble, the Dragoons would have plenty to do polic- 
ing the Trail. 

Not that the Captain was discouraged. Far from it. In 
spite of Hatcher’s saucy comments, he had no doubt that 
he could handle the redskins. The moment they showed the 
least disposition to make trouble, he intended to strike first 
and give them a lesson they would not soon forget. As for 
Chaves, he could attend to him to-morrow, when he rode 
over to visit Mary. Meanwhile, he devoted his attention to 
the cigar. But he soon gave that up; it was not a success. 
And because of that disappointment, he was in ill-humor 
when Stone Calf arrived. 

Stone Calf was accompanied by four Cheyenne warriors 
of his band. The rest of his party he had dispatched in 
various directions to see that no ambitious young men 
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joined the Arapahoes in their attacks on the wagon trains. 
Most of them had galloped away to the Cheyenne camp 
forty miles below, bearing Stone Calf’s commands to his 
people. He had made up his mind to follow Hatcher’s ad- 
vice, to keep the peace; and here he was now, come to warn 
the Long Knife against the Arapahoes. 

Stone Calf was hot, tired, thirsty, and felt unusually 
benevolent and virtuous. It pleased his vanity to act as 
mediator between his people and the Long Knife. And toa 
proud Cheyenne, and a chief at that, his dignity was more 
precious than his skin. 

Having learned that the Indians wished to talk with the 
Captain, the sergeant of the guard permitted the little party 
of warriors to pass the sentries, and led them to the Cap- 
tain’s tent. 

Captain Rawlins sat before his tent on a folding chair. 
When the Cheyennes appeared, he scanned their grave, dark 
faces suspiciously. He distrusted Indians: he had not seen 
enough of them to read their faces. And so he imagined 
that they were concealing something, holding something 
back. Treacherous savages! Therefore he did not get up or 
offer them his hand, but gruffly demanded their business in 
his camp. 

At that time the Cheyennes had had little contact with 
white men who did not understand their conventions. And 
immediately they decided that the Captain was a rude, ill- 
bred person. It was true, Slim Face had gone to Washing- 
ton once, and had come home to tell of the wonders he had 
seen. But the only thing that had impressed Slim Face were 
the tricks of the bareback riders he had seen at the circus, 
and so the tribe hardly gained an adequate idea of white 
civilization from his accounts. 

The Captain, on his part, had a high sense of his own dig- 
nity and authority. Far from his superiors, free to interpret 
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his vague orders as he pleased, he was, in effect, a little king. 
And the poison of irresponsible power so worked upon him 
that he had come to believe himself indispensable, infallible, 
almost omniscient. No modern general even dreams of the 
freedom and power of command enjoyed by Captain Raw- 
lins. For who was there to check the reports he sent in to the 
War Department? 

The Captain did not invite the Indians to be seated. But 
they could not hold a council standing, and so — after 
hesitating for a time — they sat down on their buffalo robes 
before him, and waited for the Captain to begin. He was 
rude, but they were patient, anxious to lay before him the 
important news they had brought. 

But the Captain quite failed to meet them halfway. He 
did not consider that they were thirsty after their long ride; 
no water was brought for them. He did not care that they 
were hungry: he had no food to waste on Indians, though 
not a man of them would have received the Long Knife 
without offering food, even though it meant dividing the 
last meal in the lodge. Life on the prairie would be intoler- 
able without such hospitable courtesies. 

But-a worse insult followed. The Captain did not offer 
them the pipe he was smoking, and smoking was a rite which 
no Indian ever omitted before a council. The pipe called the 
Mysterious Powers to witness that every man spoke the 
truth, since its smoke carried their words up to the ears of 
Man Above. Since the Captain refused to smoke with them, 
they immediately became suspicious. It began to look as 
though the Long Knife were unfriendly. 

However, Stone Calf insisted on going through with it. 
He began to talk. The Captain did not understand Spanish, 
nor the sign language. He sent for his interpreter. 

The interpreter had the usual equipment for his work. 
He knew a score of gestures of the sign language; he knew 
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ten Cheyenne words; and he could lie fluently to cover up 
his deficiencies, and never bat an eye. He saw that the Cap- 
tain was in bad humor, and fearing that any hesitation on 
his part would only make him trouble, he would not ask the 
chief to repeat his words. It was simpler to guess at the 
meaning of them. 

Stone Calf spoke: The Sun Dance was almost over. The 
big camp of the Arapahoes would soon be gone. Coho and 
his young men were going on the warpath to attack the 
wagon trains of the white men. Coho and his young men 
were heap mad at the men who were killing their buffalo, 
leaving the Arapahoes to starve. Coho heap bad Indian. If 
the Captain wished to save the white men, he had better 
ride heap fast all the time, heap shoot. Stone Calf had 
ridden hard all day to warn the Long Knife. ... 

Of all this the interpreter made out that the Indians were 
about to go on the warpath, and dared the Captain to shoot 
and ride his damnedest. Neither the Captain nor the in- 
terpreter could tell a Cheyenne from an Arapaho. 

The Captain’s anger when he heard this message made 
Stone Calf realize that some mistake was being made. He 
repeated his speech, explaining at length that he was heap 
friend, muy amigo, to the Long Knife. It was a long way he 
had come, and the tribe was poor. Would the Long Knife 
open his hand and make them all a little present on the 
prairie? Maybeso some tobacco for the pipe of peace? 

The Captain laughed. So that was it? The redskins 
thought they could come openly into his camp and demand 
presents, after such a saucy message? He was not so easily 
fooled. He thought himself very brave to sit there, un- 
armed, surrounded by these wily savages, thirsting for his 
blood. Beggars!...He called out the guard, and ordered 
the Indians turned out of his camp. 

Resenting such treatment, the warriors straggled away. 


STONE CALF MAKES PEACE Pe" 


They despised the Captain — a man guilty of stinginess, the 
meanest vice they knew. But Stone Calf, unwilling to face 
the shame of failing in his mission, lingered behind, trying 
to explain. While he was talking, an altercation arose 
among the guard. There was a tussle with one of the braves, 
and the sergeant of the guard soon came to report that he 
had caught the Indian making off with a pistol. He had 
turned them all out of camp, he said. What were the 
Captain’s orders? 

Captain Rawlins ordered Stone Calf arrested. The guard 
quietly surrounded the lone chief, and before he knew what 
they were about, had seized his bare arms. They over- 
powered him, took his knife, bound him. Then, at the Cap- 
tain’s orders, they tied him to the wheel of one of the field 
pieces, and gave him twenty lashes on the naked back with 
a bull whip. Stone Calf never budged under the whipping, 
never winced. 

‘Let him go, now,’ said the Captain. ‘I guess that will 
teach the treacherous redskins a lesson.’ The men released 
their victim. 

Stone Calf paid no attention to his bleeding back. He was 
too big a chief to take notice of wounds on his body. He 
picked up his fallen robe and moved away with haughty 
dignity. He walked out of the camp, wailing and crying — 
not at the pain and the blood, but because of the terrible 
shame he felt at having endured those stripes. To him — 
Cheyenne, and a chief — those blows were more shameful 
than any affront, more painful than torture, more terrible 
than death. Even as a child, no one had ever struck him: 
he had never heard of an Indian striking a child — a thing 
which might break the child’s spirit. When a Cheyenne 
struck, he used a weapon, and struck to kill. Stone Calf’s 
lashing was an insult that only blood could wipe out. 

Stone Calf’s little party mounted and galloped away 
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down-river. It was forty miles to the Cheyenne camps. But 
they never stopped for food or rest until the taper lodges of 
their people rose before their tired eyes in the moonlight. 
Stone Calf rallied his warriors to attack the whites. The 
long peace with the Cheyennes was broken. 

The white man who had wantonly broken it slept well 
that night. He had been laughed at by White Head, by 
Hatcher, by Bent, for his ignorance and incompetence. But 
now the laugh, he felt, was on his own side. This time he 
had dealt out discipline. 

He slept well. His dreams were untroubled by the spec- 
ters of twenty years of warfare to follow: years of terror, 
rapine, bloodshed, death. He saw no phantoms of the 
countless victims of his folly: the bloody skulls, stripped 
of their hair; the burned wagons; the abandoned, flaming 
ranches; the naked, mutilated bodies of soldiers, teamsters, 
stage-drivers, railroad men, men of the pony express. He 
heard no screams of tortured creatures writhing in the fire, 
heard no war-whoops, had no vision of the massacres of 
white pioneers, of the lonely settlers killed beside their dug- 
outs, of the disasters at Fort Phil Kearny, Platte Bridge, 
Fort Robinson, the Little Bighorn. He did not dream of 
captive Indian women and children mangled and scalped 
by white troopers twelve years after on that very Sand 
Creek where he lay asleep. How could he foresee the mil- 
lions of dollars which the War Department and the Indian 
Office would have to spend to mend this broken peace? 
He was content: his tally of pistols was complete. He slept 
well. 


CHAPTER XX 
SUN DANCE 


NEXT morning, White Head sat cross-legged in his dingy 
little tent, sucking anxiously upon his old black clay. 
‘Parson,’ he remarked at last, ‘I reckon you can read and 
write as slick as any clerk.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said the guileless missionary. ‘What of it?’ 

‘Wal, Parson, I’ve got to make tracks for the Fort afore 
long. Kit Carson ought to be home from the States this 
moon. Kit and me and some of the boys are a-going to the 
mountains to trap beaver ag’in, just for old time’s sake, 
sabe? Fact is, Kit is likely to show up most any time now; 
his wagons are overdue. Wal, you see, I’ve got to make out 
my 7e-ports and re-com-men-da-tions afore I can jine the 
spree. Them re-ports have got to be on their way to Wash- 
ington afore I put out. Sabe?’ 

‘What reports?’ 

‘Wagh! I’m Injun Agent from Platte to Arkansas, ain’t 
I? Wal, I got to ve-port what-all annuities I’ve given the 
cussed Arapahoes, and how many’s the lodge, ain’t I? Don’t 
ye know that an Injun Agent has to make a annual re-port 
and re-com-men-da-tions?’ 

‘Make what?’ 

‘Shucks, you heard me the fust time. My old tongue 
cain’t wrangle them fofurraw words, and that’s a fact. 
That’s why I thought that you — being an eddicated man 
and a friend of mine Fact is, Parson, I cain’t write 
atall; and all the talk I savvy is plain human.’ And before 
long White Head had wheedled the missionary into writing 
the reports. Afterward, Cyrus read aloud what he had 
written: 
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But one course remains which promises any relief to the Indians, 
or any lasting benefit to the country in which they dwell. That is 
simply to make such modifications of the ‘intercourse laws’ as will 
invite the residence of traders among them. ... In this manner will 
be introduced amongst them those who will set the example of 
developing the resources of the soil, of which the Indians have not 
now the most distant idea; who will afford to them employment in 
pursuits congenial to their nature; and who will accustom them, 
imperceptibly, to those modes of life which can alone secure them 
from the miseries of penury. Trade is the only civilizer of the Indian. 
It has been the precursor of all civilization heretofore, and it will be 
of all hereafter... 


When the reading was finished, Mary broke in. ‘Mr. 
Fitzpatrick! I didn’t know you could talk like that.’ . 

White Head rolled his eyes. ‘Nuther did I. I dunno 
what it means, but if it ain’t all right, there’ll be a heap of 
trouble. Does it sound all right to you, young woman?’ he 
asked anxiously. 

‘Yes. That will look very pretty in print. But it is a good 
thing the officials in Washington don’t know you. They 
would laugh their heads off.’ She could not resist that shot. 

‘Wagh! Let ’em laugh. Bring ’em out here, and I'll bet 
I’ll laugh at them, too. But I reckon the Parson has made it 
hard enough readin’ to please ‘em all— plumb up to the 
President.’ 

‘What does that all mean, anyway?’ Mary asked mis- 
chievously. 

‘Shucks! Why, where was you brung up, anyhow? It’s 
plain as the nose on your face. The idee is to run out all the 
Spaniards and Neds, and — leave it to Colonel Bent!’ 

White Head thrust the papers into his old bullet-pouch, 
and then got to his feet. ‘Now, Parson, I’ll get a few of 
these cussed Injuns together, so’s you can preach to ’em. 
But first I’m a-going to show you something you never saw 
afore.’ 
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The Indian Agent led the way out of the tepee, and 
pointed to a large circular structure in the very middle of 
the camp circle: a structure made of poles and white lodge- 
covers, and resembling nothing so much as a small circus 
tent. 

‘See yonder? That’s where the Arapahoes are making the 
Sun Dance, Parson. See the sun pole, yonder in the middle, 
with that bunch o’ brush in the fork of it? Looks jest like 
a weepin’ willer, don’t it, now? They’ve been dancin’ thar 
for three days, night and day, and nary a drop o’ water nor 
a bite to eat do the dancers get, nuther. On top o’ that they 
torture theirselves, like you'll see ’em. Them ’Rapahoes 
don’t stop at nuthin’, when it comes to religion. They’re 
all-fired religious, and that’s a fact. If you can git ’em to 
holler and pray for you as hard as they dance for the sun, 
thar won’t be no Christians nowhar can touch ’em, any 
ways you fix it.’ 

Mary and her father followed the Agent through the hot 
afternoon sunshine across the grassy flat to the dance lodge. 
As they approached, they could hear the drum beating and 
the rise and fall of voices, while a strange monotonous shrill 
cry, like the song of frogs in spring, went on without a pause. 
Then suddenly all these sounds ceased. 

All about the lodge were people looking on at the dance. 
... On the outskirts, men on horses. ... Beyond these, men 
and women standing... . Within the borders of the lodge, 
seated spectators. White Head pushed his way through 
these, and Mary found herself standing just within the 
lodge. She had a clear view of the interior. 

The lodge was about sixty feet in diameter, with walls 
made of forked uprights supporting cross-beams against 
which foliage was leaned to make a shade. Though many 
long rafters radiated from the fork of the tall center pole, 
they supported nothing, so that the lodge was open to the 
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sky above. At the back of the lodge an arrangement of 
foliage half-surrounded a cedar stuck in the ground, and a 
painted buffalo skull lay beside it in a shallow pit decked out 
with red and white sticks and a sand painting. 

Near this altar sat a row of old men, dignified in manner, 
who appeared to be directing the ceremony. Nearer the 
door was a group of men around a large drum. Round the 
sides of the lodge stood the dancers. 

These had just completed one dance, and stood waiting 
for the next to begin. They stood barefoot in a long curving 
line. Their legs were concealed by long leather kilts. Their 
torsos were bare, their heads wreathed with silver-gray sage, 
from beneath which long black hair fell upon their painted 
shoulders. 

Mary had somehow expected to be shocked, but the men 
did not seem naked. The paint appeared to clothe them, 
and she was startled and amazed at their bizarre coloration. 
Hardly any two were painted alike, it seemed. Some wore 
designs of black upon a background of vivid pink; others 
were striped vertically in alternate brown and black. But 
most were bright chrome yellow, diversified with disks, 
crescents, conventional trees, diamonds, zigzags, and lines or 
dots in series radiating from the breast-bone to hands and 
feet.. Many had faces painted red, and every one — so far as 
she could see — had a black mark resembling a tear under 
each eye. Their flaming red breech-cloths contrasted viv- 
idly with the colors of their paints. She found herself ad- 
miring the manly, youthful figures. It was a gorgeous dis~ 
play. 

While she was studying the strange scene before her, a 
man advanced from the line of dancers to the center pole, 
threw both arms around it, and clinging there, threw back 
his head and began to utter a passionate appeal. 

‘He’s prayin’ to the sun for strength to keep up,’ White 
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Head interpreted. ‘He ain’t had nuthin’ to eat or drink for 
three days, and thar’s one day to go, and mighty hot 
weather at that. You cain’t blame him.’ 

While the man clung there, praying, the musicians be- 
stirred themselves. The drum began to hum lightly under 
the faint tapping of their padded sticks — boom-pah, 
boom-pah, boom-pah — growing louder and louder, while a 
thin, high falsetto like the shrilling of insects marked the 
beginning of the song. The dancers shifted themselves, 
placed in their mouths the long bone whistles which hung 
round their necks, and began to jump up and down in time 
to the drumbeat. They did not move their feet, but bent 
their knees, raising and lowering their bodies where they 
stood, while the long vivid breech-cloths swung out and 
back, out and back, endlessly. The drum beat louder and 
louder, the whistles sang shriller and keener, the song broke 
out in full vigor. Then the dancers redoubled their efforts. 
It was hard work that, in the heat, day and night, on an 
empty stomach. But that was not all. 

Presently a stocky man walked out of the line of dancers, 
sat down near the center pole, and, placing his hands on the 
ground behind him, threw out his chest in front. An old 
man approached, coming from the line of priests and bring- 
ing a knife and some thongs. The old man knelt before the 
dancer. Then, pinching up a bit of the skin of the dancer’s 
breast, he pushed through the narrow blade, slipped a short 
stick through the cut so made, and looped a thong around 
the stick. The same operation was performed upon the 
other side. Then the dancer stood up while the priest at- 
tached the thongs to the end of a lariat already fastened to 
the top of the center pole. The priest went back to his place. 

But the dancer, stepping back as far as the lariat would 
allow, suddenly threw all his weight backward, so that he 
swung supported only by his toes and the skin of his chest. 
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He gave no sign of pain, but bobbed up and down like the 
others, at intervals trying hard to tear himself free. 

‘That’s Coho. He’s a-doin’ that so’s he won’t get hurt on ~ 
his next warpath,’ the Indian Agent explained. ‘Least- 
ways, that’s what he thinks. He can break loose now, or he 
can dance all night and have the old man cut him loose in 
the mornin’. It’s all the same to the sun, I reckon.’ White 
Head laughed. 

Another man came forward and seated himself by the 
pole. But Mary could not bear to look on at all that useless 
pain. She held her hands over her eyes, sick at heart, and 
looked down. 

There, just at her feet, sat an old warrior swaying to the 
song, chanting with the others. His own chest was marked 
with white scars, and he wore in his hair something which 
made Mary gasp and shrink — ‘Look! Look!’ 

Fastened in the old man’s hair was a little disk of tanned 
skin, and from this depended, long and shining, a single 
red-gold curl. 

‘Take me away,’ Mary whispered. ‘I It’s too hot 
here. Oh, I wish Bob — I wish I had stayed at the Fort!’ 

Her father took her arm and called to the Agent to follow. 
As they walked back, Mary could hear White Head ex- 
postulating with her father: “Wal, Parson, thar you are! 
Now you can see what’s ahead of you. If you make Chris- 
tians outen them Injuns, you can sculp my old head, and 
welcome.’ 

Mary reached the tepee again and sank with relief upon 
the buffalo robes there. The old woman raised the sides of 
the lodge to let the breeze blow through. White Head 
remained outside with Cyrus. The Indian Agent began 
calling together the men who lounged about. For Cyrus, 
horrified by what he had just seen at the Sun Dance Lodge, 
was eager to begin his preaching. 
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Suddenly White Head missed his old white mule, and 
with an oath began to inspect the ground near the picket to 
which he had fastened the animal. ‘Do ye hear now, folks? 
My old mule’s gone ag’in. She’ll be makin’ tracks to the big 
lodge. She never could stand the smell of Injuns, nohow.’ 
He straightened up and swept the prairie beyond the camp 
with keen eyes. A speck of white moved against the distant 
green slope to the west. ‘Thar she is now, durn her old white 
hide. Wal, make yourselves to home in my lodge till I come 
back. I cain’t afford to lose her. Parson, will ye let me ride 
that cavalry hoss of yourn? I'll never catch up the ornery 
critter afoot.’ 

‘Certainly, brother,’ said Cyrus. White Head quickly 
saddled the horse and was off. Cyrus was not sorry to be 
rid of the old trapper. He knew that the man was a living 
contradiction of what he himself had to tell the Indians. 

An idle group had gathered round him, curious to see 
what the Jesus man would say. They stood quietly, watch- 
ing him with close attention. 

Slowly, with careful precision, the dignified old man 
moved his hands through the gestures of the sign talk. He 
had carefully rehearsed his speech. But his movements 
were awkward and slow, for he used none of those rapid 
abbreviations common among the red men. He made each 
sign complete, using both hands all the while. 

First he seized their interest with a parable, then began 
his message: 


Do right always. Love your enennes. The Jesus road ts a fighting 
and killing road not!... 


A ripple of amusement spread through the crowd of 
hardened warriors. One whirled his finger at his right 
temple. ‘The white man is crazy,’ he said, in his native 
tongue. 
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‘And old,’ said another, moving his hand as though grasp- 
ing a cane to support his steps. ‘This is old man’s talk.’ 

‘It is all lies,’ said a third. ‘He tells us this to make us 
easy to kill. Then the white man will have our country, our 
buffalo. Koh! The Long Knife is a warrior, yet he is the 
friend of the Jesus man. We are not children to believe this 
talk. Me! I am hard to kill. No man can make a woman of 
me by talking.’ 

For all their unbelief, their inbred respect for old age kept 
them quiet until he had finished and extended his hands 
over them in prayer. Mary, looking on, thought it a 
pathetic spectacle — the old man, infirm and visibly dying, 
trying to spread the light of his religion among these pagans, 
strong and hale, and utterly unable to grasp what he meant. 

In the midst of the prayer a rough voice broke in upon 
the earnest speech of the old missionary. ‘Vamos! Vamos! 
Hyar’s the doin’s, mes enfants! Good whiskey! Come and 
get it!’ A long string of liquid Arapaho syllables followed. 

Mary looked out under the lifted sides of the lodge. No 
great way off she saw the strapping figure of the czbolero. 
Chaves stood in the door of his lodge, beckoning and 
shouting, and laughing at the effect of his words. 

For the effect was immediate. The Indians turned and 
left the missionary as though at a word of command. But 
the old man still remained with eyes closed and hands out- 
stretched above the place where they had been, uttering the 
final words of his benediction. 

As the group of Indians approached, Chaves withdrew 
into his lodge, beckoning them to follow. When Cyrus 
opened his eyes, the last of his congregation was disappear- 
ing into the lodge of the whiskey peddler. The old man’s 
disappointment was painful to witness. Mary urged him to 
join her in the tepee. But he would not. ‘I’ll go and see 
what Chaves is up to,’ he said. 
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Chaves was up to the old, old game of the unlicensed 
trader. The Indians had the robes and the ponies. It was 
the trader’s object to get these away from them as quickly 
and cheaply as possible. Whiskey — diluted for economy 
and poisoned to give it a strong taste — was the one sure 
means of accomplishing his purpose. 

Cyrus Edwards found Chaves and a Mexican helper 
inside the tent and treating the Indians freely to potent 
aguardienie. Again and again the cup was filled and passed 
round, until the group had all had enough to dull their wits 
and rouse their appetite for more. Then Chaves said he 
would trade. 

They brought their robes, their ponies, their weapons, 
their clothes, their women and children even. And with each 
cup the trader served less whiskey and more water. He 
would put his thumb into the cup, or grasp the brim with all 
four fingers to cheat his dupes still further. And as time 
went on, the cup was changed for another whose bottom 
was thickened with a deep layer of melted buffalo tallow. 
Trade was rapid. The lodge quickly filled up with piles of 
robes and property of all sorts, while ponies were staked out 
ever more thickly around the ragged tent. 

The red men crowded close around the lodge, jammed 
the door, stood in an endless line, waiting their turns. The 
trade was ever more rapid. The exchange? One pint of 
poison for one prime tanned buffalo robe, the labor of a 
woman for many a back-breaking day. Within the hour 
five twenty-gallon kegs were emptied to their last drops, and 
still the Indians craved more, would even buy water with a 
spice of tobacco-juice in it. 

But at last Chaves drove them out. He looked round 
upon his stacked-up wealth and rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction. ‘Dios! Dam’ good trade to-day, old man.’ 

‘It seems to be. What sort of a profit do you figure?’ 
Cyrus asked. 
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‘Oh, I make heap money. I buy keg strong Taos aguar- 
diente, twenty gallon. Sabe? Pay those pelados maybeso 
twenty-five dollar. Bueno! Twenty gallon make hunderd 
gallon trade whiskey, sabe? Hunderd gallon she make eight 
hunderd cup. Sz. One cup, one robe. One robe she trade 
for five dollar to St. Louiey. Bueno! Thees day she bring 
me in maybeso four thousan’ dollar. Good business, hey?’ 

‘If White Head were here, what would you do?’ 

‘Bah! I was know he not stay. Hees ol’ woman she turn 
loose hees ol’ white mule. She don’t want heem roun’ here 
to-night. Madre! Thees one dam’ beeg night.’ And the 
rascal shrugged his shoulders knowingly. 

Now that Chaves had confessed, Cyrus spoke to him 
severely. ‘And what will you say for yourself when the 
Captain comes to arrest you for breaking the law?’ 

Chaves laughed. ‘Valgame Dios! Thees whiskey was 
buy with hees own silver, sabe? Hees, and the Seforita’s 
over there. Now what you say, hah?’ 

‘My daughter’s silver!’ Cyrus was so indignant that he 
could hardly speak. ‘You scoundrel! Do you think she'll 
touch a penny of it?’ 

Chaves laughed and laughed. ‘No, no. Not one leetle 
penny, old man. Not one. All mine, sabe? Your daughter 
and thees Capitan, they make fools of themselves that time. 
St.” 

‘When the Captain comes, you'll sing a different tune.’ 

‘Who'll tell him?’ Chaves scowled. 

‘I will,’ said Cyrus staunchly. 

‘I’m not afraid of your Capitan,’ bragged Chaves. ‘He 
cannot touch me here. Dios! If he want to fight thees 
Injuns, he don’t need to come here to do it. God bless us! 
Maybeso he get to fight all thees Injuns pretty dam’ queeck 
now.... All same, if you talk too much, I’ll skin your head. 
And take care of your girl, too.’ 
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Cyrus made no secret of his intention of talking, and at 
last Chaves, half drunk and furiously angry, threatened to 
knock the old man down. Cyrus gave up and walked 
slowly to the tent where Mary sat with White Head's 
squaw. Wax-white and fainting from the rough treatment, 
the sun, and the bitter disappointment of his failure to 
interest the savages, the old man reached the lodge and 
sank down upon a robe, utterly exhausted. 

Mary comforted her father, and tried to make him easy 
in the sultry tepee. He lay back, with eyes closed, and she 
fanned away the flies, until he fell asleep. 

Presently Juan came staggering into the shade of the 
tent, making a place for himself among the robes. He had 
swapped his saddle for some of the Spaniard’s liquor, and 
now he was maudlin, weeping over the loss of his woman, 
Dolores. Seeing Mary, he turned to her, and poured out 
his woes, expecting sympathy. 

Ah, Sefiorita, that Sefor Hatcher, he was a bad, bad 
hombre. Si. The girl Dolores had followed them all the way 
to the Log Houses, and Sefior Hatcher had locked her up 
there, all for his own pleasure. God go with us! He, Juan, 
who loved Dolores, had tried to slip into the room and 
release the girl while Hatcher slept. But that damornery 
Hatcher had been wakeful, had caught him, had tried to 
kill him. Yet, by the help of the saints, he had escaped in 
the darkness, compelled to leave his beloved in the arms of 
that accursed gringo. Madre! There was no fighting him: 
he had arms like steel. And Juan wept bitterly, and fell 
asleep in the midst of his grief. 

Mary heard his drunken story in silence. This was the 
last straw. She was fiercely indignant, she told herself. She 
despised the man Hatcher, who could be guilty of such be- 
havior. He seemed born to torture her. But this was too 
much. She could never think of him again without con- 
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tempt. She seized upon Juan’s term, ‘damornery.’ That 
was it; that was right. ‘Damornery’ was the one adjective 
for Hatcher. In her haste to condemn him, she hardly real- 
ized that this quality might itself be one of his most appeal- 
ing traits. She convinced herself that she had finished with 
him, once and for all. 

The old Indian woman was busy with her awl and sinews 
making a moccasin and covering it with colored quillwork. 
It was a handsome thing, but as Mary watched, it struck 
her that the shoe was much too small for White Head’s 
great foot.... Was all love like that, she wondered, cruel, 
traitorous, tormenting? Juan, and the old hag, and she all 
together there in the tepee, and all witnesses to the folly and 
pain of this ‘damornery’ passion! Her young shoulders 
drooped under the burden of this mystery. 

Then, all at once, she sat up. The drumming had stopped. 
Instead, a high, thin voice could be heard, repeating with 
gusto some announcement. Over and over it came — the 
same cadence, the same words, the same thin exultation. 
And afterward, yelps and whoops from the crowd swarming 
around the dance lodge. 

They were all listening now. The missionary with a rapt, 
puzzled expression, as though he heard a challenge to all that 
he held dear; Mary with a haunting terror in her eyes as at 
some horrible meaning she could not quite grasp; the old 
Arapaho woman with bright eyes and a thin-lipped, wet- 
lipped grin. She laughed between her yellow teeth, and 
shook her old head coquettishly. She grinned at Chaves, 
whom she could see beneath the lifted lodge covering, 
grinned at the girl, and made some unintelligible gesture. 
Then she cackled aloud — suddenly, obscenely. They 
looked at her as though she had been a lizard — or a snake. 

And still that announcement was repeated. 

Far out on the prairie White Head paused in his fruitless 
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chase to catch the far, faint whisper of the crier’s voice. 
Then he reined up the cavalry horse, whirled it round 
toward camp. A few yards at a lope he dashed back. Then 
again he reined up, glanced at the westering sun, at the 
white mule galloping off toward the Fort. 

Still the thin gnatlike cry reached his ears, and the mean- 
ing of it reverberated in his canny mind... .‘Hoo-oo! My 
children, my children! Remember this is Medicine Night! 
To-night we follow the custom of our fathers since the world 
began. To-night the whole camp is one family. Remember, 
the Supernatural Beings look down upon you. You know 
what this night of the dance means. Young husband, do 
not be angry when you see your wife in your brother’s 
arms! Old man, now is your time to run away from your 
old woman’s scolding and kiss the girls. And you, girls and 
young women, old women, do not refuse your lovers. Let 
every one do as our Mother the Earth wills to-night. Make 
a joyful noise. To-night be happy, my children....’ 

‘Wagh! Medicine Night! And my old woman alone in 
camp with that cussed ‘‘brother”’ hangin’ around!... I'll 
lay she turned my old mule loose to git me outen the way! 
Darn the old slut! If I go after the mule, I’ll lose the old 
woman: if I go back to my woman, I'll lose the mule! 
Woman or mule — which? Thar’s the question.’ 

Slowly he pondered his dilemma, then spat lavishly into 
the palm of his left hand. Then he struck the spittle sud- 
denly with his right fist, and watched it fly from the impact. 
Afterward he grinned. 

‘Pop! The balance of it flies after the mule. Mule it is. 
Mebbeso I can catch up the critter and get back afore dark, 
after all. Giddap!’ 

The cavalry horse sped off on the trail of the galloping 
hybrid. 

It was dark when White Head reached Bent’s Log Houses, 
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five miles up-river. He was close upon the heels of the old 
white mule, but still unable to get round her and drive her 
back. For she was twice as wily and quite as swift as the 
fagged old cavalry horse, which sagged under the weight of 
the big trapper, and had to run two miles to the mule’s one. 
White Head saw Hatcher’s fire and rode up, swearing in five 
languages. 

‘Bob,’ he said, ‘lend me a rope, will ye? The old critter is 
too slick for this child. ’Pears like she knows I’m in a hurry 
to get back to camp. Made it up with my old woman, most 
likely. She’s the cussedest critter ever stood in hobbles.’ 

‘Sure, Tom,’ said Hatcher, taking a rope from the tail of 
the wagon. ‘What’s your hurry? Better sit and have supper 
with me.’ 

‘Nope. Fact is, I left my old woman to camp alone, 
and you know this here is Medicine Night.’ White Head 
winked portentously. ‘My old woman will bear a heap o’ 
watchin’ : 

‘Medicine Night!’ Hatcher grinned at his friend’s an- 
xiety. ‘And galore of whiskey in camp down there, so the 
Injuns tell me. I reckon you didn’t know about that. 
Leave the old gal alone and stay here where you can get a 
little sleep.’ 

‘Nope. Thar’s a skinny Injun down thar a-hangin’ 
around my tepee. I reckon I’ll be pushin’ along.’ 

‘Where’s Mary and her father?’ asked Hatcher, looking 
down the Trail. 

‘Settin’ in my tepee, I reckon, Bob. I left the old man 
a-preachin’ to the warriors, but I don’t think that could of 
lasted long.’ 

‘You left that girl in camp on Medicine Night?’ Hatcher 
blurted out, still holding the rope in his hand. 

‘Sure. I’m a-goin’ back pretty soon. Her old man is 
along — and that cussed Ned from Washington ain’t far off, 
J reckon ’ 
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‘Hell’s full of Neds. Here’s your rope,’ and Hatcher 
handed it to him. ‘Catch up your mule and be quick about 
it. And then you rideas hard as you can for the camp. Sabe?’ 

‘I reckon you can trust me to do that, Bob.’ He was think- 
ing of his woman. Taking the rope, he galloped away. 

Hatcher whistled to Star, and the black horse came 
trotting up. 

Hatcher saddled his horse and went into the house. All 
that day he had been alone in the Log Houses, waiting for 
the Cheyennes who did not come. However, he had not been 
unoccupied. Ever since dawn, when Dolores discovered 
that she was a prisoner in the inner room, she had been after 
him to let her out. She had wheedled, begged, cajoled, 
scolded, threatened, and insulted him; she had beat upon 
the door, had shrieked and yelled for help, had wept and 
besought him for her freedom. Didn’t he know that her 
man Chaves was in the Arapaho camp, trading with the 
savages? Didn’t he understand that the camp would be 
gone as soon as the Sun Dance was over? Didn’t he see that 
she must reach her Chaves that night, if she was to find him 
at all? Mother of God! Didn’t he understand that? 

Hatcher understood it perfectly. But he had no intention 
of letting Dolores go gallivanting off alone to the Arapaho 
camp, into the hands of a skunk like Chaves. What could 
he tell Chipita afterward? He talked to her, argued with her, 
all in vain. After that, he gave up, plucked some wool off a 
buffalo robe and stuck it in his ears. Let her rave.... By 
the time White Head arrived at the Log Houses, Dolores 
had been at it for some twelve hours, and she was ‘in a bad 
humor,’ as Hatcher laughingly put it to himself. 

But now he must go to the camp, must leave her alone 
there. He went into the house to tell her so, to advise her 
to keep still while he was gone, since some Indian might 
hear her and take her hair. 
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But when he told her, she was wilder than ever, pleading 
to be taken along. She would be good, she would be quiet, 
she would do anything to get to the Arapaho camp and her 
Chaves. But Hatcher put his foot down. She must stay 
here; he would never allow Chaves to have her. Never. 

Hatcher had to go into the inner room to get powder and 
ball. His pouch and horn were nearly empty. And when he 
appeared, she made for the door. But he put his back 
against it, and made her bring him what he needed. Then, 
finding him adamant to her plea, she became enraged. 
While he was filling his powder-horn, she suddenly pushed 
him aside, jerked open the door, tried to slip out. 

But Hatcher was too quick for her, caught her wrist, 
pulled her back, and once more got his back against the 
closed door. ‘None of that, Dolores,’ he commanded. 

When she spoke then, her voice had a ring in it. “Chaves, 
he kill you, if you go to this camp. Your arm no good. You 
bet Chaves, he go after that white girl up there. You stay 
here. I go. I stop him. Then everything be all right.’ 
Hatcher put her off impatiently. 

Then her voice changed, and she made a slow gesture in 
the dim light. Slowly she advanced toward him. ‘Sefior 
Hatcher, you give me a fine knife once. You tell me to keep 
it on me. You say, if any skonk get sassy with me to give 
him a rip. All right. Let me go, and if my Chaves get 
sassy with that white girl, I give him a rip. Hey?’ 

Hatcher had filled his powder-horn; he was ready to go. 
Gropingly he pushed her aside. But she sprang away sud- 
denly, and her voice rose to a scream: ‘You going to leave 
me here? You lousy son off a beech! I give youa rip. Like 
this!’ 

Too late Hatcher realized what the frantic girl was about. 
She lunged toward him, striking upwards with the knife, 
once, twice. He threw out his left arm to shield his body, 
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and felt the blade draw across his thin sleeve, felt the warm 
blood on his skin, the smart as the air struck the open 
wounds. 

He did not strike back: a cut inspires no such immediate 
spite as a bruise or a blow. He had hardly time to realize 
that the girl was now an enemy, raging for his blood. He 
dodged back beside the door. She, seeing her chance, 
snatched it open. But he was before her, passed through, 
and in spite of her tugs, managed to shut it and bar it as 
before. She was screaming and stabbing through the planks, 
but could do no harm. 

Deliberately, he bound up his lacerated left arm, already 
helpless from the Spaniard’s knife-work. Then he went out. 
He found he could not mount with his rifle in hand. But at 
last, laying the weapon on the low eaves of the house, he got 
into the saddle, and brought the horse near enough to 
enable him to grasp the weapon. Then he headed down- 
river. It would be five miles to the Arapaho camp, and 
already it was growing dark. 


CHAPTER X XT 
MEDICINE NIGHT 


In the Arapaho camp, nightfall brought a change that even 
Cyrus and Mary were quick to become aware of. Singing 
and shouting and a hurry of feet surrounded them. Yelps 
and wild yells, mingled with the squeals and laughter of 
women, were tossed above the troubled undercurrent of 
mad excitement, floated a moment there, and sank back into 
silence. Horses thundered through the camps, and once or 
twice a group of young men entered the lodge and carried 
off provisions, while the old Indian woman sat and cackled 
at their antics. Cyrus stepped out of the tepee to see what 
was doing. 

Outside, the parson could see groups clad in white robes 
moving around, and others — dark and naked — dashing 
past with a cry after the flying fringes of some girl’s shawl. 
Small boys ran by, terrified by the threats of the young men 
who pursued them, or were caught and howled dismally 
while some nameless indignity was inflicted upon them. 
The voice of the crier was heard, shouts of laughter follow- 
ing. And all at once the old hag by the lodge-fire within 
shrieked out in answer, rocking to and fro, spluttering her 
ribald mirth. 

At the door of the nearest lodge, Cyrus saw a group of 
whispering young men gathered. Something was struggling 
with the group, and as the missionary’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness, he saw that they held a frightened 
colt. Forcing the animal through the doorway, they let out 
a shout of triumph. Inside the lodge was a sudden outcry, a 
great rattle and clatter. The sides of the tent bulged and 
swayed. It was clear that the colt was giving the people 
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inside a lively time as it charged round and round over beds 
and kettles, trying to get out. A moment later the sides of 
the lodge were lifted as with one accord, and half a dozen 
people rolled out, helter-skelter, to safety. As they got to 
their feet, the laughing young men deftly avoided the blows 
of the men of the family. Quickly surrounding the women, 
the young men hurried them off into the darkness, leaving 
the colt to demolish the tent and escape as best it could. 

Looking in the opposite direction, Cyrus noticed a silent 
figure moving the outside poles which controlled the smoke- 
vent of the nearest lodge. He was closing the smoke-hole 
noiselessly. Soon after a querulous voice within — a man’s 
voice — began to complain; it was evident that the inmates 
were suffocating in the smoke. Immediately after, a girl 
slipped out to readjust the poles, supposing the wind had 
changed. But the silent waiting figure smothered her 
startled outcry in his dark blanket, and the two ran off to- 
gether and left the family to endure the smoke as best they 
could. 

Just then a number of horsemen charged past, swinging 
lariats and yelling. One of them loosed his loop at the par- 
son’s head, so that only the Indian’s clumsiness saved the 
old man from the noose. Cyrus became annoyed. Always 
before, in the camps, the young men had respected his gray 
hair. But all restraint, all consideration, was thrown to the 
winds that night. The next moment another troop came 
rushing by, and the missionary judged it better to retire to 
White Head’s tepee. They fired their guns too recklessly. 

‘Whatever is the matter?’ demanded Mary. 

‘Saturnalia,’ was his answer. ‘Every one seems to have 
gone crazy. Perhaps it is the whiskey.’ 

‘In the Cheyenne camps there was whiskey, but it was 
nothing like this. Can’t you just feel it in the air? Father, 
I’m afraid.’ 
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“There is nothing to fear, daughter,’ he reassured her. 
‘They’re cutting up, that’s all. The whiskey and the holi- 
day spirit of this great camp have driven them wild.’ 

The door-flap was lifted, a tall Indian stepped in, beckoned 
to the old woman, and smiled. She grinned her yellow, gat- 
toothed grin, but did not stir. In one hand she held the 
moccasins which she had made. He took her by the other 
hand, and dragged her, laughing and half-heartedly protest- 
ing, out of the tent. The jingle of her huge brass earrings 
was the last Mary heard of her. Her ‘brother’ had come for 
her. 

Soon after they heard footsteps outside their tepee, and a 
voice called: ‘Old man, old man, come here.’ 

‘What is it?’ Cyrus demanded. 

‘Don’t leave me, Father; it’s that Chaves,’ Mary 
whispered. 

“Never mind. I’m not afraid of him,’ Cyrus answered, a 
little severely, moving to the door. She saw she was only 
wasting her breath. 

Then — how she wished that Hatcher were there! How 
cool, how competent he had always been. And never a brag 
about his courage — never a silly insistence upon his quali- 
ties. She recalled his words, ‘Them as ain’t afraid is in more 
danger than them as is.’ And all at once she saw the differ- 
ence between Hatcher and such men as her father and the 
Captain. The Captain and Cyrus were brave, but they 
would both be beaten because they thought bravery enough 
in itself. So long as they were brave and honorable, it little 
mattered to them what happened. But she — well, she 
wanted some one able to take care of her, whether he 
thought himself brave or not. 

Suddenly she rebelled against all that world of theory, of 
talk, of moralizing in which she had been brought up. She 
was sick of codes and rules of conduct, taboos and prohibi- 
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tions; she thirsted and longed for a life of realities, for a 
man who could act to the purpose of the moment, instead of 
strutting according to tradition like the Captain, or prating 
out of a book like her father. Oh, if only Bob would come! 
And with the realization of her new state of mind, she was 
saddened by the certainty that his behavior with Dolores 
made it impossible for her ever to accept him as her mate. 
Try as she would, the code, the rules of conduct, the moral- 
izing had got their teeth into her. 

Chaves stepped through the doorway, behind him a dozen 
dark faces — men and women — grinning expectantly. ‘Old 
man, to-night all womans belong all mans. You get out, 
sabe? I want thees girl.’ And he wagged his thumb at 
Mary. | 

Cyrus glared in righteous indignation at the Spaniard, and 
as the man advanced, interposed his gaunt figure with up- 
lifted hand. Chaves pushed him aside as though he had been 
aman of paper. With a single step he was within reach of 
the girl, who shrank back against the tent. 

Cyrus, brought to his senses by the blow he had re- 
ceived, caught up White Head’s rifle from the bed where it 
lay half-concealed under a robe. Quickly he jammed the 
barrel into the intruder’s back. Mary thanked her stars 
that her father had got the rifle right end to. 

‘Outside, my good man. Outside. Make haste, now. 
Out you go.’ And Chaves, glancing round into the stern 
gray eyes, obeyed. 

As soon as he and his gang were gone, Cyrus laid down the 
weapon, mopped his brow, and began to comfort Mary. 
The moment he left his rifle, a long red arm slid under the 
edge of the tent, grasped it, and withdrew. They heard 
Chaves chuckle, and the roar of the weapon as he fired it 
and flung it away in the darkness. 

‘Ah, by God, you pretty dam’ smart man, hey? Youbrave 
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man. All same you heap fool, too. All right. Thees Medi- 
cine Night, sabe? Now you look out. I show you new game.’ 

Chaves called out in Arapaho. There was a movement of 
horses, beating hooves, the rattle of one rope, then another, 
against the poles at the top of the tepee. Then with a 
chorus of whoops and yells and the rush of plunging hooves, 
the strong framework creaked, bowed, whirled over. Mary 
found herself standing where the tent had been, while a 
chaos of poles and lodge-cloth vanished in the darkness 
behind the flying horsemen. Her father lay quiet on the 
ground with a red mark on his temple where one of the poles 
had struck him as the tent went down. All around her was 
a circle of dark, drunken faces, and in the midst of them 
Chaves, grinning at her in the light of the fire, now whipped 
into flame by the wind. 


Hatcher rode hard, blaming himself for the danger in 
which Mary must find herself in the camps. If he had kept 
his head at the fandango, they might both have made it up 
and stayed at the Fort. Now she was in danger, and it was 
his fault. Star covered the five miles to the Arapaho camp 
in no time, and Hatcher headed the horse straight for the 
southwest side of the great circle of tepees. He knew that 
the band to which White Head’s wife belonged always 
camped on that side. But even so, he blundered about for 
some time, unable to distinguish one tent from another, or 
to find any one who could direct him. In fact, he was wary, 
fearful that he might run into Coho, and be driven away 
before he could find the girl. Coho had forbidden him to 
come to the camp. Of course, this time he had not come 
to trade. But with the Arapahoes as hostile as Stone Calf 
had said, he thought that might count for nothing. 

Probably he would not have found her at all. But sud- 
denly he heard the crack of White Head’s rifle. There was 
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no mistaking that sound; he and Tom had hunted together 
too often. Besides, rifles were few in the camp, and the 
crack of a rifle was quite different from the dull sound of the 
smoothbore trade guns used by the Indians. He turned 
Star toward the sound, and arrived in time to see the tent 
gO over. 

He might have galloped through the crowd, snatched up 
the girl, plunged away. But what of Cyrus? And how long 
would it be before Chaves and all his mob of drunken fol- 
lowers would be after him on their swift ponies? He could 
not fight, wounded as he was. Trouble was the last thing 
he wanted. On such an occasion, Captain Rawlins might 
have regretted the lost chance to play the dashing hero: it 
was characteristic of Bob Hatcher that such a notion never 
occurred to him. 

He pushed the black horse into the group, and with his 
rifle in his right hand, spoke to Chaves in sharp, but casual 
words. 

‘Better move on, Chaves. You’re raiding the lodge of a 
white man. The chiefs won’t like that none too well, I 
reckon. And when White Head gets back, he’ll break every 
bone in your ornery carcass. Vaya!’ 

Chaves was undaunted. He was amused. He laughed at 
Hatcher: at his torn, bloody shirt, his idle left arm. ‘Name 
of God! you think you can have ali the womans on the 
prairie, Sefior. But you cannot be the father of all mankind. 
No. Some of the rest of us must have a woman now and 
then. You lock up my woman in your house. All right, now 
I catch yours. Bueno. Myself, I can use only one woman at 
a time. Stand back. This is Medicine Night.’ 

At the same time Chaves tried to get round the horse to 
Hatcher’s unprotected side. 

Mary’s heart leaped when she saw Bob Hatcher — real 
solid, in the flesh. And she knew then that she loved him, 
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that she loved him in spite of everything, that she couldn’t 
help loving him. The fine, upstanding fellow, cool and sure, 
facing her enemies, even with one arm useless. She knew 
him for a man. As Chaves leaped to wrench away his gun, 
she felt a fierce rush of energy burn up along her spine. 
She thrust out one foot and tripped the Spaniard. Chaves 
fell, and missed the weapon. 

He fell upon Juan, sodden in sleep. And Juan, hearing the 
cursing, feeling the impact of the Spaniard’s body, roused 
himself, and in fear and blind fury, wrestled with the 
Spaniard on the ground. Hatcher leaned from his saddle, 
rifle in hand, and spoke softly to the struggling Spaniard. 
‘Lay still, Chaves, or I’ll put a pill through your lights. 
Lay still. Let the old man hold ye down.’ 

And Chaves lay still, while the Indians laughed at the easy 
discomfiture of their friend, held down by that little drunken 
one-eyed Mexican. For Juan, sputtering and threatening, 
now sat astride the man’s belly, trying ineffectually to pum- 
mel his head. The Indians crowded round and laughed. 

Hatcher called to a group of drunken squaws who stood 
laughing and looking on. ‘You can have him, girls,’ and he 
made a swift gesture. Instantly a great shout went up, and 
the women made a rush toward the two on the ground. No 
one thought of Hatcher then, or of Mary. They were too 
much interested in what was going on elsewhere. 

Hatcher helped Mary up behind him, and Cyrus, who was 
now on his feet, clung to one stirrup as the black horse 
moved away. 

Behind them they could hear the laughter and shrill cries 
of the drunken women, Juan’s squawks of protest, and the 
fierce bellow of the czbolero. 

‘Caraho! You accursed gringo! Wear your hair long: I 
want it. And I’ll take your woman, too!’ 

Mary was filled with a great relief as the strong horse 
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beneath them carried her on to safety. The noise of the 
camp faded behind her. Under the stars and the moonlight 
she was conscious only of Hatcher’s square shoulders, his 
strong neck, the poise of his head. 

She wondered what would happen when she and Dolores 
stood face to face in the Log Houses up-river. 


CHAPTER XXII 
KIT. CARSON) CALCUES* POR EE EE 


NExtT day, Captain Rawlins, having settled the Indian ques- 
tion, suddenly remembered that he had an account to settle 
with Chaves. Mounting a detail, he rode briskly up-river to 
visit the Arapaho Camp, intending while he was there to 
read the chiefs a lecture upon their raiding into Mexico. 
The end of fifteen miles’ riding to the west along the Santa 
Fé Trail brought him to the end of his journey. 

But there he found no Chaves, no chiefs, not a single soul. 
As always, the Arapahoes had scattered during the night 
following the end of the Sun Dance. Not a tepee was to be 
seen — only the deserted framework of the dance lodge, 
with its offerings of old clothing lashed to the pillars. 
Chaves was gone, the Captain’s silver was gone, and the 
Indians were gone — where? Nobody could tell him, and so 
the Captain rode back to his camp again. 

There he busied himself in drilling his men. But about 
mid-afternoon there came a frightened Mexican riding a 
heaving, staggering horse. The Mexican said he had ridden 
all the way from the Cimarron Crossing, the fork in the 
Trail, just this side the Cheyenne village. He had been with 
Kit Carson’s caravan, heading westward, up-river. They 
had not known that the Cheyennes were on the warpath. 
They had met Stone Calf, and Kit had let the Indians come 
into his camp. While they smoked, Stone Calf and his men 
had planned to knife Kit and shoot the thirteen Mexicans. 
But Kit had overheard their talk, understood it, ordered 
them off, bluffed them. Now Kit was pushing hard up the 
Trail, with the Indians following. Kit had sent the man 
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ahead by night. Send soldiers to Kit Carson — heap 
soldiers. Stone Calf heap mad; some damn fool had flogged 
the chief.... Hurry. Mount. Ride. When Kit Carson calls 
for help, all hell is about to bust loose. Ride, Sefior Capitan, 
ride!! 

But Captain Rawlins took no action. He refused to send 
aid. The man’s story was rather absurd. The Captain was 
nettled not a little by the name ‘fool’ which the Mexican 
had unwittingly applied to him. The letter Kit had sent was 
hardly legible. And the messenger was evidently scared out 
of his wits.... 

The astonished messenger rode on, cursing the Army, 
pushing his worn-out horse to the headquarters of Colonel 
- Summer, Captain Rawlins’s superior officer. He reached 
Colonel Summer the third day, showed his letter, and was 
again refused aid. The Colonel felt that Rawlins had in all 
likelihood acted advisedly; after all, he was one of his own 
officers. So the exhausted Mexican rode on to the Rayado, 
found Major Grier, Kit’s friend. The man’s saddle was red 
with his blood. 

Grier ordered Lieutenant Johnston to ride to Kit’s aid, 
though — in all probability —it was too late. Johnston 
passed Summer’s camp, and managed to make the old 
duffer realize that something was going on. The Colonel, 
wishing to save his face, sent along Major Carleton and 
thirty men. Pushing hard along the Trail below Bent’s 
Fort, they found Captain Rawlins seated before his tent in 
a camp-chair, placidly smoking. He seemed quite surprised 
at their coming. Why, he had heard nothing. Was there 
anything wrong? 

Major Carleton was a man of few words, but the few he 
uttered on that occasion burned the Captain’s ears. And 
the non-coms who overheard the interview had something 
to gloat over for weeks to come. Captain Rawlins was told 
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that he had grossly neglected his duty, that owing to his 
folly the Cheyennes had taken to the warpath, and that — 
if he hoped to retain his commission — he had better wake 
up and try to protect the wagon trains whose existence his 
idiocy had jeopardized. Carleton took all the Captain’s best 
horses, left his own galled jades behind, and spurred away 
to rescue Kit. 

Major Carleton had given the Captain something to think 
about. So far as his past action was concerned, the Captain 
still believed that he had done right in flogging Stone Calf. 
That was the only way to handle savages. But for all that, 
he knew he had gained a black mark with his superiors. He 
must do something to erase that, and do it at once. 

Not being able to find the Indians, he decided that his best 
course would be to attach an escort of Dragoons to every 
caravan that passed his camp, and in order to begin the 
good work at once and emphasize his own good intentions, 
he announced to his lieutenants that he himself would com- 
mand the first detachment ordered out. He had not long to 
wait, for the same day he saw the white tilts of a wagon train 
heave into view behind their slow, plodding oxen. 

Captain Rawlins took a detail of twenty men. He issued 
rations for a week. For it was twenty miles up-river from 
his camp to the Log Houses, and forty miles farther west to 
Bent’s Fort. Fully six days’ travel. 

There he would interview Bent, and make the old man 
sell. The Captain believed that, now the Indian war was on, 
Bent would be glad to sell out, and sell out cheap. In that 
case, the Captain would have a good mark to his credit. 

Hard on Bent, perhaps. But it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. The Captain mounted his charger, and the 
detachment trotted out to join the oncoming caravan. On 
the hills roundabout the Captain might have seen through 
his glasses several round black dots — the heads of Indian 
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scouts watching his movements. But the Captain did not 
take his glasses from their case. 

The scouts looked on, laughing and talking together. 
Twenty men! 


CHAPTER XXIII 
STONE CALF’S REVENGE 


HATCHER and Mary found no solution of their difficulties at 
the Log Houses. Mary saw Hatcher release Dolores, and 
saw, too, that the girl was spiteful and sullen, while he 
treated her with an easy tolerance. Dolores, knowing that 
Hatcher loved Mary, took a perverse delight in being dis- 
agreeable to the white girl. And so far as Mary could see, 
there was nothing to contradict Juan’s story. Hatcher, un- 
aware of that story, could make no impression upon Mary, 
and her silence and aloofness made him feel that she still 
held a grudge against him for the scalping. He was not a 
loquacious man: he did not talk enough to get at the heart 
of the difficulty. At the end of five days, things were worse 
than ever. 

Mary and Cyrus had decided to join the first train bound 
for Santa Fé. Few trains were going in the other direction 
at that season, and it appeared that their nearest route to 
Oregon would be by way of California. Hatcher did not 
protest. He himself was eager to get back to the Fort. No 
Indians came to trade with him, and he was afraid that, as 
the caravans began to crowd up the Trail toward the west, 
the Indians might follow them and attack the Log Houses. 
The whole venture had been wasted: his only profit was that 
his arm and side were much better. 

When the caravan appeared one morning, pushing west- 
ward, Cyrus and Mary took their few belongings and went 
out to stow them in one of the foremost wagons. Hatcher 
waved his hat to them from the door of the Log Houses, 
then turned back into the house and went to work loading 
his own wagon for the trip home to the Fort. There were 
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moments when he doubted his own wisdom in allowing 
them to join a strange caravan. But one of the horsemen, 
who had ridden into the timber while the train was passing 
on the prairie above, assured him that an escort of Dragoons 
was riding with the wagons. So perhaps it was all right. 

All the afternoon he was busy loading his wagon with the 
unsold goods. Dolores refused to help him, and it was slow 
work. For Juan had never returned. Hatcher supposed the 
man had taken up with some Indian woman, consoling him- 
self after his dismissal by Dolores. 

Next morning he and Dolores climbed into the seat of the 
wagon, and started the mules westward up the Trail to the 
Fort, forty miles away. 

As they drove out of the upper end of the Big Timbers, 
Hatcher saw a number of covered wagons scattered on the 
Trail ahead. ‘There’s a caravan,’ he exclaimed, whipping up 
his mules, ‘if you can call it one! Shucks! Look at the way 
they’re strung out over the prairie. That wagon-master 
must be plumb crazy to let ’em straggle along like that. 
Half a dozen Arapahoes could rush that train and make 
wolf meat of it afore you could wink. It’s a miracle how 
some of these greenhorns pull through.’ 

Indeed, Hatcher was not sure whether what he saw was 
one wagon train, or two. There was a half-mile gap between 
the two halves of it. Swiftly he overhauled the plodding 
oxen. The wheels of the wagons were warped and shrunken 
with the drouth; they creaked and squealed like so many 
souls in torment. Some of the oxen were lame, and the 
teamsters kept no sort of order. Each drove where and how 
he preferred, not taking any interest in the mishaps of his 
fellows. There was every variety of dress, saddlery, arms, 
vehicles, animals — a motley crew, indeed, quite different 
from the orderly bodies of sturdy pioneers who first made 
wagon tracks across the pathless plains. 
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Nobody took the trouble to return Hatcher’s salutation. 
All stared steadily out at him from their wagons with an 
indifferent or hostile gaze. As he drove on, a horseman came 
from among that rabble of wagons and rode alongside. 

He was a raw-boned, mottled creature with sandy sorrel 
hair. His red eyes, like ulcers, contained staring balls of 
blue paste narrowly separated by a thin, sharp nose above 
a lipless mouth — a mouth that appeared to be complaining 
in pantomime, without uttering a sound. From one corner 
of that mouth dribbled a stain of tobacco juice. His neck, 
long and crooked, was wrinkled and yellow and cracked like 
the skin of a lizard, and coarse bristles stuck out of his ears 
and nostrils. He wore a fur cap, a faded calico shirt, home- 
spun pantaloons tucked into a pair of rusty boots. His gun, 
Hatcher noted with professional scorn, was dirty. While 
they talked, two other uncouth horsemen joined them. 

‘What mought your name be, stranger?’ the grotesque 
apparition demanded. ‘If I mought be so free?’ 

‘Well, hoss,’ said Hatcher, grinning, ‘my name mought 
be Kit Carson, or Jim Bridger, or Bill Williams. But, if it 
comes to that, this here beaver is called Bob Hatcher.’ 

“Where’s Fort Bent?’ asked the man in the fur cap. 

“You'll make it afore to-morrow night, maybe,’ Hatcher 
assured him. ‘If I was you, I’d push on a little faster. 
There’s more’n one war party out hereabouts. You'll be a 
heap safer inside them ’dobe walls than you are here. If 
you’re in a hurry, better come with me. ... I’m Bent’s fore- 
man,’ he explained. 

‘Thank ye. I reckon I’ll stick to the wagon train,’ the 
fur cap said guardedly. It was clear that the clod-hopper 
distrusted Hatcher. 

Hatcher flushed. ‘Wagh! Do you call that a wagon train? 
Looks as if nobody knew where he was a-goin’ or cared when 
he got there. Ain’t you got no wagon-master?’ 
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The man in the fur cap spoke up in a squeaky falsetto. 
‘I’m the wagon-master.’ 

‘Then why don’t you make ’em march in line and close 
up? Don’t you know that this is the season for war parties? 
There’s five thousand Injuns within forty mile. Any half- 
dozen of ’em could charge your train and rub you out afore 
you could corral.’ 

‘I come five hundred mile thisaway,’ the fur cap squeaked 
irascibly. 

‘It’s a wonder. I reckon you won’t get much farther at 
this rate.’ 

‘You mind your own business, durn ye,’ the wagon- 
master squeaked furiously. ‘I knowa thing or two myself.’ 

Hatcher laughed and drove on. As he passed one of the 
wagons in the rear half of the train, he saw Cyrus walking, 
arguing with a brow-beaten teamster. ‘It’s a sin to travel 
on the Sabbath,’ the missionary was saying. ‘No good can 
come of it.’ Hatcher grinned: maybe it was Sunday; he had 
never thought about it. ‘I reckon the parson is having a 
good time, now he’s got somebody to listen to him,’ he 
reflected. 

Hatcher’s mules soon left the plodding oxen behind. Half 
a mile ahead he could see the first section of that dis- 
organized mob of wagons straggling over the hill. At the 
rate they were drawing apart, the two halves of the train 
would be a day’s journey distant before they got to the 
Fort. What greenhorns! 

A solitary horseman came galloping on Hatcher’s trail, 
never stopping to exchange words with the men of the 
caravan. Hatcher halted his wagon, slipped his rifle from 
its cover, waited. Then he gave a grunt of recognition. It 
was Juan on his pony — Juan, the deserter, back from his 
long carouse in the Arapaho camps. 

But on seeing the poor fellow’s face, Hatcher had not the 
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heart to scold him. Juan was in pitiable plight. His face 
was bruised, swollen, bleeding. He trembled with fright as 
he plied his lathered pony with the lash, and his one eye 
seemed to protrude from his head. He kept looking behind 
him, as if he expected a horde of savages to appear and take 
his gray scalp at any moment. As, indeed, he did. He paid 
no attention to Hatcher’s call, and would have ridden by 
without a word. Then, seeing Dolores, the scared man’s 
heart softened, and he panted out his story. 

‘Ah, Sefiorita, dose dam’ Arapaho was catch me. Si. Dey 
was grab my hair, jerk me around — dis way — dat way — 
dey was take my gun, my knife. Muchos diablos! I think 
dey was take my hair maybeso dam’ queeck. But dis’ beeg 
devil Chaves, she was say, ‘‘No. Send dis one-eye to Sefior 
Hatcher. Tell heem Chaves come pretty dam’ queeck with 
whole dam’ tribe. Rub heem out — keel him — take his 
hair — take his womans. Whoosh! Like dat!’’...’ And 
Juan turned his one eye back on the trail behind. 

Hatcher had to lash his mules into a run to keep even with 
Juan long enough to get his story. He urged Juan to ride on 
to the Fort for help. Juan needed no urging: he was gone 
before he heard the half of Hatcher’s instructions. Dolores 
curled her lip at her aged lover’s cowardice: lucky for him 
she had ridden that pony of his to the Log Houses. 

Hatcher stood up, whipping his mules into a run. He 
could never make the Fort now. The Log Houses were too 
far behind, and a poor defense anyhow. He must throw in 
with that caravan. It was that, or nothing. He made all the 
speed he could to join the wagons ahead; Star galloped after. 
On the crest of the hill he looked back. To his astonishment 
the wagons behind had halted, and the teamsters were 
gathered together talking and gesticulating. While he 
looked, he saw the wagon-master leave the group and come 
galloping on his trail. What was the matter, anyhow? No 
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Indians were anywhere in sight. Nor was Juan! He 
had vanished on the trail ahead. Hatcher laughed. He 
reined in his mules alongside the last wagon of the lead sec- 
tion. 

Before he could speak to the teamster, the wagon-master 
overtook him. And from the head of the train Captain 
Rawlins galloped back. Hatcher saw his little command, in 
compact formation, riding in advance of the wagons. The 
wagon-master and the officer arrived together. 

‘Howdy,’ said Hatcher, in his pleasantest voice. 

‘Howdy yerself,’ squeaked the man in the fur cap testily. 
“Ye don’t need to stop here. I had enough of your gab a 
while back.’ 

Hatcher controlled himself. There was no time now for 
trouble. Plenty of that just behind. ‘I stopped to warn you 
... Injuns,’ he added laconically. 

The fur cap cackled, as he swept the horizon with his blue 
fish-eyes. ‘I don’t see none. I’ve heerd such tales afore, but 
nary a redskin has showed up yit. Ye better be on your way. 
Ye cain’t scare me. Giddap.’ And without removing his 
foot from the stirrup, the man kicked one of Hatcher’s 
mules in the flank. The team started. 

‘Whoa!’ Hatcher yelled, pulling them down again. ‘I tell 
you there’s Injuns coming, coming fast. I saw the wagons 
back yonder stop. What do you reckon they’re corralling 
for, if the Injuns ain’t coming?’ 

‘Shucks! They ain’t scairt of Injuns back there. The 
parson done told ’em it was sinful to travel on Sunday 
and they voted to stop there the rest of the day. They’re 
scairt of bad luck, if they go on. We ain’t....Giddap!’ 
And again the man pushed his pony up to kick the mule in 
the flank. But Hatcher had no time for such foolishness. 
He waved his whip in the pony’s face, and the animal 
sheered off. He turned to the officer of Dragoons. 
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“You ain’t going to ride off and leave them wagons to the 
Injuns, are you?’ 

‘My duty is to ride at the head of the wagon train,’ the 
Captain replied, condescending to explain. 

‘Seems like you’d make them all keep together,’ says 
Hatcher. But the officer ignored him, and galloped away 
to his place at the head of his column. Hatcher followed 
him until he reached the leading wagons. Mary looked out 
from under a white tilt: no wonder the Captain rode there. 

Hatcher said no more to the wagon-master. He would 
have to manage things himself. He began to shout to the 
teamsters, telling them that Injuns were coming. The 
wagons of the first section began to halt and those in the 
rear of it gradually closed up. Dolores watched the people. 
None of them looked friendly, or even human, she thought. 
Tired and dirty, dull and bored, dragging across the endless 
prairies, they seemed no more intelligent than their own 
slow-eyed oxen. But Hatcher gave her the reins of his 
team, and, mounting Star, soon gave them something to 
think about. 

‘Men, there’s Injuns a-coming, and coming fast. If you 
want to keep your hair and your women and your cattle, 
you better corral your wagons and load your guns.’ 

Gabble broke out. Men and women got into their wagons, 
got out of them, rummaged and swore in the search for arms 
and ammunition. They crowded round Hatcher, asking 
questions, or caught up spare animals, or unhooked their 
teams, as each thought best. The wagons were in a hope- 
less tangle. Nobody was in command; nobody paid the 
slightest attention to orders, though every one gave orders 
freely. 

The wagon-master, instead of trying to better affairs, 
spent his time and effort trying to discredit Hatcher’s story. 
‘Injuns? Injuns a-coming? No such thing. Stretch out, 
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men. It’s my belief there’s no Injuns hereabouts — unless 
maybe this stranger invited ’em,’ he suggested darkly. 

Some were for corralling, and would not budge. Others 
wanted to go on, but could not, caught as they were in the 
jumble of wagons. Everywhere there was confusion. Teams 
got entangled, mules kicked, the right of way was disputed, 
two of the teamsters started to fight, and the others left 
everything to run and watch and lay wagers on the outcome 
of the fracas. Compared to that caravan, an anthill, after a 
man has stepped upon it, is a scene of peace and order. 
And all the time, Hatcher felt sure, Chaves and his war 
party were steadily riding, riding, to rub them out. 

In the midst of all that hubbub, Indians appeared on the 
skyline. North and east of the Trail—a good mile off. 
Hatcher shouted, pointed. If he had not done so, nobody 
would have seem them, probably: all the others were too 
busy with their own foolish running to and fro. He began 
to ride back and forth, yelling and pointing, pushing his 
horse through the crowd, breaking it up, now and then 
striking men who resisted him with his quirt. ‘Corral! 
Corral! Injuns! Corral!’ At last they, too, saw the Indians, 
and some of the men listened to his orders. He got these 
few to work, put a little order into their proceedings, started 
the leading wagons on their curving path, made the following 
teams fall into place, formed a kind of crazy corral. 

All the time the wagon-master, now afoot, ran around, 
shouting and giving contradictory orders which nobody 
heeded, stopping to argue and blaspheme. Teamsters left 
their wagons to load their wretched smoothbores. Half a 
dozen men ran out toward the Indians a few yards, flung 
themselves prone in a dried-up buffalo wallow, and then — 
though the Indians still sat on the hilltop — hastily turned 
and ran back into the caravan before a shot had been fired. 

While they stood paralyzed, watching the Indians, Cap- 
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tain Rawlins came galloping back from the head of his 
column, which had rapidly drawn away after the wagons 
halted. He was in great haste, and angry. ‘What’s going 
on here? What do you mean, giving orders like this? I’m in 
command of the train!’ 

‘No, ye ain’t, nuther,’ yelled the wagon-master. 

‘Well, Captain,’ said Hatcher, ‘seeing the Injuns are back 
there, I reckon I'll let you and the wagon-master fight it out, 
and take charge myself in the mean time.’ 

Captain Rawlins started when he saw the Indians. But 
he never doubted his ability to cope with them. He began 
to shout commands at his twenty Dragoons. They wheeled 
smartly, and came trotting back. The Captain was’ evi- 
dently going back to the wagons left behind. He halted 
a moment to speak to Mary. ‘You'll be perfectly safe here, 
my dear. I must go back and look out for your father.’ 

‘Hey! Where ye going?’ yelled the fur cap. ‘Air ye going 
to run and leave we’uns here alone?’ He was so excited that 
his voice became a high reedy falsetto. The Captain hardly 
glanced at him. ‘We’ll soon be back. You're in no danger. 


Hol’ 

And away he went at the head of his twenty men, back 
toward the scattered wagons where Cyrus hoped and prayed 
for his return. 

At the same moment the watchers among the wagons 
fell silent, held their breath. Like water plunging over a 
spillway, that long line of mounted Indians swept over the 
hilltop, down the slope toward the Trail, straight for the 
wagons behind the hill, half a mile behind. Almost at once 
they passed from sight, and Hatcher turned his eyes to see 
what the Dragoons would do. 

The twenty Dragoons had made good time, and passed 
over the hill toward the doomed wagons. The Indians came 
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from the north, the Dragoons from the west. But the Indians 
had better horses and a shorter distance to go. They made 
for the wagons at first. But when they saw the soldiers 
coming, most of them turned and raced to meet the Captain. 
Hatcher could hear their yells and the shooting behind the 
hill; he wished he could see what was going on there. 

A moment later, Mary cried out, pointed. The Dragoons 
were coming back, pell-mell. They came swiftly, some afoot, 
some mounted, to the top of the hill. Hatcher could see 
Captain Rawlins waving his saber. The men dismounted, 
flung themselves down in a water-worn gash on top of the 
hill. They were hidden in the long grass, but the smoke 
which bloomed from their carbines as the Indians circled 
their little fort told Hatcher that they were there. He sus- 
pected that the Indians would have some trouble riding 
them down. The Dragoons were well armed, and, if they 
made every shot count, the redskins would be careful about 
coming too near. But the wagon-master swore: what good 
were those cussed Neds, lying on that hill between the two 
parts of the wagon train they were supposed to be defending? 

But he got no sympathy from Hatcher: it was the man’s 
own fault. Why hadn’t he kept his wagons together? 

Captain Rawlins had realized very quickly that his little 
force was not capable of driving all those warriors before 
him. His education in prairie warfare proceeded with in- 
credible rapidity. He had been beaten back, had only saved 
his men by taking cover, letting his horses go to become the 
prey of racing savages. The horses saved his command, in 
fact. The warriors all dashed after the loose cavalry 
mounts, and this gave the Captain time to organize his 
frightened soldiers, get them together, take cover, put some 
heart into them. He raged, helpless on his hilltop, looking 
down on what was happening among the wagons. His arm 
was wounded and bleeding, his sergeant dead, and his men 
too frightened to leave their cover. 
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He saw the terrified teamsters firing from between the 
wheels of their scattered wagons, which they had not had 
time to corral. He heard women screaming, children crying, 
the dull roar of the smoothbores, the sharp crack of an oc- 
casional rifle, and the bellowing of wounded oxen down there. 
He saw the Indians charging round and round, drawing ever 
nearer the helpless emigrants, whose ammunition already 
began to fail. Through his glasses he saw Cyrus, with hands 
upraised in an appeal for mercy and peace, run out to the 
nearest warriors, only to fall dead, his armpits full of 
feathered shafts; saw him blotted out by the crowding 
horses; saw the exultant savages ride away, one of them 
brandishing a tassel of gray hair. | 

The Captain was grateful for his chance to fight, for the 
necessity of fighting, for the opportunity of firing at the 
Indians. His failure to save Mary’s father was more bitter 
by far than his wound, than his defeat, than the prospect of 
immediate destruction. He could never ask her to love him 
now: her father’s death must always stand between them. 

Hatcher watched and listened. He could not see what the 
Captain saw, but he knew it must be all over. There was no 
more shooting behind the hill, only whoops and yells of 
triumph. The Indians swarmed about the huddled Dragoons 
on the hill, as more and more of them left the looted wagons, 
the mangled bodies down there. A black smoke rose from the 
burning wagons behind the hill, and the Indians came riding, 
riding for the corral where Hatcher waited. With them 
came a lancer in a flat straw hat. Chaves! 

‘Where’s that Captain?’ the wagon-master began to 
squeak. ‘Ain’t he a-coming back like he said he would?’ 

‘No,’ Hatcher answered dryly. ‘Not any time soon. He’s 
got his hands full where he is. We'll have to look out for 
ourselves.’ 

To his surprise, the Indians halted out of range, and after 
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a little one man rode forward with raised, open palm, 
signaling for a peace and a parley. It was Chaves. At once 
half a dozen men prepared to shoot him, and only Hatcher’s 
vigilance prevented them from firing. Hatcher had never 
seen so many fools together. 

As the wagon-master scuttled by on some fruitless errand, 
Hatcher caught the fellow by the collar. ‘Hold on there. 
There’s a man out yonder. He wants to talk. Go out and 
see what he wants.’ 

The wagon-master struggled to escape. ‘Who? Me? No 
sirree. I ain’t a-goin’ to leave this here caravan. Here’s 
where I belong. I’m the wagon-master. Supposin’ I was to 
git shot? What’d become of you?’ 

Hatcher persisted. But the man was stubborn. ‘No, 
sirree. I was picked to lead these wagons to Santy Fee. But 
there warn’t nothin’ said about goin’ out alone to get killed 
by no thievin’ Injuns. You talk to him, if you’re so set on it.’ 

At last the wagon-master rode out, mounted on his sorry 
little pony and armed to the teeth, and halted barely within 
earshot of the insolent leader of the warriors. They yelled 
back and forth at each other for a long time, for the wagon- 
master could make little of the Spaniard’s broken English. 
But at last he returned, to find the corral in good order and 
every man at his post. They gathered to hear his report. 
‘What does he want?’ 

‘He wants the skunk as stole his women t’other night. 
The white gal as come here with her paw is one; t’other one 
is a Mexican woman. Thar she sets. And thar’s the man as 
done it. I knowed no good would come of his stoppin’ here.’ 
... Then, to Hatcher: ‘ You didn’t fool me. You knowed the 
Injuns was a-comin’, didn’t ye?’ Hatcher saw that, to those 
slow minds, the man’s argument seemed sound. The wagon- 
master went on: 

‘He says he don’t want the Mexican gal now — says he 
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can have her any time he wants her. But he’s bound to git 
the white gal and this man here. If we hand over the gal and 
the man, he says he’ll let us go. If we don’t, he allows he'll 
rub us all out afore we can smoke a pipe.’ 

Hatcher broke in. ‘You’re white men. You can’t hand 
over a woman to those savages.’ Some of the men stirred 
uneasily. That told. 

‘Wal, maybeso she belongs there. Would a man bring all 
them Injuns out for nothing? Anyhow, we got to think of 
our own women, ain’t we? It’s we’uns or you’uns. And 
we’'uns is more than you’uns.’ 

‘We can stand them off. And don’t forget. Colonel Bent 
will hear of this. You'll catch it, even if the Injuns let you 
go. And if the Injuns find you’re scared of them, they’ll rub 
you out anyhow.’ 

‘We'll take care of that,’ insisted the fur cap. ‘I reckon 
they haven’t got no quarrel with ws. We never done ’em 
harm.’ 

‘A hell of a lot they care for that. An Injun takes all he 
can get. You show the white feather by giving us up, and 
the Injuns will kill you all.’ Hatcher’s certainty frightened 
them. 

‘What did ye come to us for, anyhow? We hadn’t nothing 
to do with you,’ whined the wagon-master. 

‘God A’mighty! Your skin’s white. If you were being 
chased by the red devils, I’d fight for you. You’re men, ain’t 
you? Are you goin’ to send that gal to her death — and 
worse — and never fire a shot? I’m plumb ashamed of you. 
I don’t believe you can do it. Put it to a vote!’ Surely, in 
all those men — surely, among all those women! Hatcher 
could not believe them capable of such a thing. 

‘No, ye don’t,’ the wagon-master protested, scowling. 
‘I’m boss here. Take a vote, and you'll have everybody 
argufying and fighting.... Boys, we got to stand together 
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to-day. And I say, “hand ’em over.’’... But I’m fair. I'll 
put it to you. All them as wants to risk their skins and their 
women to save the hide of a pesky stranger and a woman- 
stealer, hold up your hands: it’s your life against his’n.’ 

No one moved. No one spoke. And suddenly some one 
called out that the Indians were moving down the hill. 
That stab of fear prevented any demonstration in favor of 
Hatcher and Mary. ‘I reckon you can see how things stand 
now. You git!’ And the wagon-master blinked spitefully at 
Hatcher. 

Hatcher took his rifle from his saddle. ‘You cannot make 
me go,’ he said, pointing the muzzle toward the wagon- 
master. ‘If I die, I’ll die fighting cowards that won’t even 
try to defend a gal. Come on, if you want to throw me out. 
Here I am. Who wants the first shot in his guts?’ 

Nobody moved. Nobody stirred. But Mary saw that this 
time her champion had definitely destroyed any lingering 
compunctions in the hearts of the emigrants. They were no 
longer friendly. But Hatcher held their eyes, and he pressed 
his advantage. 

‘See that smoke over there? They’ve burned the other 
wagons. All your friends are dead yonder. You see what 
devils these Injuns are. Will you hand over a gal to skunks 
like that?’ 

‘Not if we can help it!’ one of the men sang out. ‘Damn 
the wagon-master. I’m scairt, and I don’t keer who knows 
it. But I won’t be a party to no such thing.’ 

‘Me neither,’ bragged another, finding his tongue. 

‘I was ag’in this wagon-master from the start,’ confessed 
a third. ‘I always thought Jim Belcher ought to have been 
wagon-master. If he had been, we’d have been clean out of 
the Injun country by this time.’ 

Hatcher was a trader: he knew when to close a deal. And 
his trader’s habits stood him in good stead. Always he had 
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been used to rewarding Indians who were friendly, and now 
the old trick came handy. 

‘There’s powder and ball in the wagon, boys. Help your- 
selves to the fixings. Where’s Jim Belcher? He’s my choice 
for a leader. If he says fight, I’ll fight with you till hell 
freezes over. And I’ve got a span of mules yonder that be- 
longs to the first man who brings down a redskin.’ 

The promise of reward, the permission to rummage the 
wagon, the relief of action in a time of such suspense, the 
change of command which almost all approved: these things 
gave the frightened teamsters a new feeling of hope. Jim 
Belcher stepped forward — a heavy, red-faced, bull-necked, 
slow-spoken man. And while the teamsters were busy. get- 
ting their ammunition, Hatcher had time for a word with 
Jim. 

Yes, Jim thought they ought to protect the gal: said he 
believed the boys would back him up there. But all the 
same, they warn’t lookin’ for no fight, didn’t know whether 
or not they could stand off such a heap of Injuns. If the 
quarrel was jest between Hatcher and the leader of the 
Injuns out yonder, why couldn’t the two of ’em settle it 
between them and save a battle? 

The man in the fur cap, furious at the mutiny which had 
displaced him, broke in to object that killing the leader 
would only infuriate the Injuns all the more, and, besides, 
if Hatcher were killed (as he seemed to hope) the Injuns 
would have that much advantage. Sending out men one at 
a time to be shot down was poor business, he said. 

But Jim Belcher turned slowly upon him and gave com- 
mands: ‘You shet your mouth, Samuel. We've had enough 
of your gab. I’m boss now, and don’t you forget it.’ 

The Indians were moving down from the hills, and 
‘Hatcher saw that he must act at once. He leaped Star over 
a wagon tongue and out of the corral. Out yonder on the 
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prairie, Chaves rode back and forth on the Captain’s fine 
charger, a tassel of gray hair at his bridle bit. He at once 
agreed to Hatcher’s proposed duel. But he would not fight 
Hatcher with a rifle in his hands: he knew Hatcher’s skill 
too well. If Hatcher would fight without his firearms, all 
right. If not, no.... There was nothing for Hatcher to do: 
he agreed, but insisted that Chaves drop his quiver and bow 
on the prairie. ... Bueno. Chaves declared himself willing; 
he threw down his gun and quiver, and declared that they 
should fight it out with the lance and the knife. 

Coho was with Chaves, and Coho had to be considered in 
these arrangements: otherwise, he and his warriors might 
interfere. And so Hatcher promised the chief his own fine 
horse, if he fell, and the splendid charger Chaves rode, if he 
killed Chaves. That was enough for Coho. Either horse 
was more valuable to him than a whole wagon train of oxen. 
Moreover, he was a little jealous of Chaves; perhaps he 
hoped the Spaniard would be killed. Besides, he was having 
trouble keeping his warriors from riding home. They had 
had enough loot, enough glory for one day; they wanted to 
ride off and dance over the scalps they had taken. Coho 
ordered his men back to the hilltop. Hatcher rode back to 
the wagons to prepare for the battle. He wondered if there 
were a lance in the caravan. Probably not. He would have 
to get hold of his enemy, and stab him to death. 

There he dismounted and tightened the girths of his 
saddle, tied up his pony’s tail, knotted the reins, and made 
sure that his knife would slide easily in its sheath. While he 
was busy thus, Mary came to him, pale and grief-stricken, 
to thank him for defending her. 

It was the first time she had shown any kindness for him 
since the fandango, and the bitter irony of it, coming at such 
a time, drove him to answer with a roughness he was far 
from feeling. The masculine devil in him could not refrain 
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from a gibe, even in her grief: ‘I reckon you’ve got nothing 
to say ag’in my killing Chaves now?’ 

Bravely holding back her tears, she spoke again. ‘Killing 
Chaves won’t bring Father back.’ It was no use to say 
more. She knew this strange man would do as he thought 
best, whatever her desire. 

The words galled him: to talk so when she knew he was 
about to go and fight for her, when he had to fight — with 
his lame arm and knife against that practiced lancer. He 
made one last ironic demand, one final gibe at her iron 
integrity: ‘Then I reckon you'll hate me if I take his hair?’ 
And the ring in his voice assured her that he had resolved 
to do it. 

Almost without volition, the answer was wrung from her: 
‘No, Bob, I’m afraid I’d go on loving you, no matter what 
you did.’ Her face colored slowly. She had made her con- 
fession, delivered herself into his hands. Now, at any rate, 
she thought, he could go to battle free-hearted, free-handed, 
certain that the blood he must shed could not embitter her. 
Even though he knew she abhorred it. 

Hatcher received her surrender in silence. He did not 
stir. For a long minute he looked at her queerly, and at last 
spoke softly. ‘Oh,’ was all he said. 

Outside the corral they could hear Chaves bragging. 
Hatcher might have kissed the girl then. But he did not, 
did not even say good-bye, but walked off, Indian-fashion, 
without a word. Slowly he climbed onto his horse. Her 
words had altered the whole scene for him. A moment be- 
fore he could have killed and scalped Chaves with gusto, 
out of mere wanton impulse to be himself and crush down 
all her opposition. Now, suddenly, all this was changed. 
She had given in, surrendered, submitted, accepted him as 
he was, as he accepted her. From that moment he knew he 
could never hurt her again. Amazed at his own reaction, 
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he rode Star out of the corral, knowing that he could not 
kill Chaves, could not scalp him, that he was in for a fight in 
which his hands were tied. 

This was a hell of a fix to be in! 

Chaves awaited him, riding up and down, shouting and 
tossing his lance in the air, eager for the fray. But to his 
surprise, Hatcher felt no answering gusto; the good old joy 
of battle was gone. Fighting was now no longer sport; the 
heart was gone out of it. He no longer felt that fierce male 
joy in mere strife, the glad self-assertion, the pitting of 
strength to strength, the good feel of muscle and grit, the 
blood and sweat, pungent with life. The better part of life 
was gone, he thought — the old joyous, unthinking, boyish 
love of strife. This fight was to be fought coldly, skillfully, 
with a practical eye on the outcome. Love had tied one 
hand behind him, and he never expected to have the use of 
it again. 

A cold rage filled him, and he rode out against the Span- 
iard with a fury that was far more deadly than any merely 
masculine love of strife. And Chaves came on at the gallop, 
brandishing his lance. 

Hatcher knew that lance. He knew it had killed countless 
buffalo, and he himself had seen the czbolero use it on a steer 
on the Fourth of July. That long, twelve-foot staff, with 
the broad two-foot blade at the end, sharp as a razor! 
Chaves could wield it as Hatcher had never seen a lance 
wielded before. But he had to face it: Mary, his woman, was 
back there, and her safety depended upon him. 

Hatcher had no lance, only his knife. But coiled on his 
saddle was his lariat — a lariat of plaited rawhide, suppled 
with tallow, round and smooth and flexible, with the noose 
at the end—a handsome rope, responsive to Hatcher’s 
slightest twist. 

Not for nothing had Hatcher bossed the rancheros who 
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herded Bent’s cattle on Rio Vermejo: there was not a 
vaqguero among them who was his equal with the rope. Now 
it was lance against lariat, and the teamsters looked on with 
wondering eyes. To them, it seemed Hatcher was riding to 
certain death. As for the Indians, they loved a display of 
dexterity; they would have interrupted any battle to watch 
so novel a contest, a duel so strange. Chaves showed his 
teeth in a cruel smile, while Hatcher uncoiled and limbered 
his rope as best he could. He was careful; he wanted to save 
that lame left arm for a desperate effort, if it should be 
needed. 

‘Hurry up, you accursed gringo!’ Chaves was yelling. 
‘Thees one beeg fight. Nobody to keep me from killing you 
now, por Dios! Look out! I show you new game!’ 

He put spurs to his charger, and the noble animal leaped 
across the grass, straight for Hatcher, who sat waiting, the 
noose spread in his right hand. Chaves came on at a gallop, 
holding his lance parallel with the charger’s lifted neck: it 
was his plan, his pride, to ride so until close upon his victim. 
Then he would drop his point swiftly, and pierce what spot 
he pleased with the quickness of light. Hatcher was not to 
know even one moment before his death where that point 
would touch him. That was Chaves’s plan. He came on with 
a yell. 

Hatcher watched the man’s eyes, saw them drop to his 
own left side, surmised the purpose. Hatcher was suddenly 
angry: that left side had been cut a-plenty already. Damn 
the Spaniard, anyhow. To try to lance him was all fair and 
aboveboard; but to stab in the old sore was too dirty a trick. 
The anger was all that was needed to fire his own aggressive- 
ness, making him forget his lameness. 

The lance came on, began to drop. Hatcher quickly 
spurred his horse across the Spaniard’s path, sped to his own 
left, his rope whirling. Now their positions were altered: the 
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Spaniard would have to come in on Hatcher’s right; the sore 
left side was out of reach. The change made Hatcher feel 
oddly protected, safer, and his whirling loop might fall at 
any time. 

_ Chaves swung to his right, changed his course, and the 
sharp point of his lance dropped, dropped, below the level 
of the saddle, below Hatcher’s vitals. It was the horse, the 
horse, which Chaves now planned to kill first of all. After 
that, to kill the man would be easy. Once get the trader 
afoot, and Chaves could ride him down without danger. 
Besides, Chaves knew how Hatcher loved the horse; and he 
was anxious to injure him as much as possible. He felt 
perfectly sure that he could destroy them both. 

Hatcher realized the Spaniard’s purpose when the sharp 
point was within a yard of Star’s unprotected flank. It was 
too late then to noose Chaves. The Spaniard knew that at 
close quarters the rope was useless. He laughed, a mocking 
laugh. Perhaps he could lance the man before he could free 
himself from the falling horse. 

Hatcher saw he was helpless, unable to noose his oppo- 
nent. Swiftly he whipped the loop downward across Star’s 
flank, flailing the lance aside. The blade was swept from its 
path, jerked upward; it struck the cantle of the big Mexican 
saddle, pierced the leather, and stuck in the wood. As 
Chaves wrenched it away, the sharp point broke, and two 
inches of steel were left sticking in the saddle-tree. 

But Chaves was still very dangerous at such close quar- 
ters. Hatcher’s loop was tangled; he could do nothing with 
the rope just then. Chaves was close behind him, stabbing 
savagely at him with the broken lance-head, jabbing him 
in the side and back, inflicting ugly cuts and bruises. Then 
Hatcher, wheeling, lashed the Spaniard across the eyes with 
the slackened loop, and putting spurs to his horse, raced 
away across the prairie to gain time for another chance. 
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Chaves, cursing, dashed after him, reaching with the 
broken lance, taunting him for a coward. He was so close on 
Hatcher’s heels that Hatcher swung sideways from his sad- 
dle to the right, clinging to the horn with his left hand, while 
he manipulated the noose with his right. It put a cruel 
strain on that injured arm, burst the old wounds open, 
stained his sleeve with blood. But it gave him the time he 
needed, saved him from the deadly lance. 

From the corner of his eye he saw Chaves preparing to 
hamstring Star. To save the horse, he suddenly turned the 
animal sharply to the right, and swung himself up into the 
saddle again. As the Spaniard dashed by, reining in his 
heavy charger, Hatcher turned his pony in its tracks, found 
himself on Chaves’s heels, and before the man could escape, 
Hatcher let fly his rope. The noose settled neatly on the 
man’s shoulders from behind. Hatcher put a dally or two 
around the horn of his saddle. The noose tightened on 
Chaves, binding his arms, and a moment later he went over 
his horse’s tail and struck the ground with a thud. 

For a moment, blindly, the Spaniard clung to his lance. 
In that second of time, Star sped away to the length of the 
rope, keeping the noose taut, dragging the man a little, as he 
had been trained to handle wild steers. Chaves fumbled for 
his knife, hoping to cut the rope and free himself. Once he 
had cut the rope, the wounded Hatcher would be helpless. 

But almost as Chaves struck the ground, Hatcher was out 
of his saddle. The rope was short, the distance small, and 
before Chaves could use his knife, Hatcher was on top of 
him. 

Dolores was frantic with anxiety. She knew Hatcher’s 
reputation as a fighting man; she expected to see her lover’s 
scalp waving in the air the next moment. She could keep 
silent no longer. 

‘Mother of God!’ she cried. ‘That accursed gringo will 
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kill my man, my big man! I hope the wolves may gnaw 
that Hatcher’s bones!’ 

Mary listened in astonishment. ‘Do you mean you love 
Chaves?’ 

‘Hail Mary, whom else should I love? Did I not follow 
him, the poor rascal, all the way to the Log Houses! Yes, 
and now Sefior Hatcher will kill him. After locking me up 
for two nights and a day to keep me from my Chaves. 
Madre! Sefiorita, would you believe it? That Hatcher told 
me I was too little to know love, that he would carry me 
back to my mother! And now I shall never see my beloved 
alive again!!!!’ The girl’s cheeks were covered with tears. 

Mary was sorry for Dolores; it was sad, and she wished 
with all her heart that Hatcher would not kill the Spaniard. 
But at the same time a glow of happiness replaced the mel- 
ancholy load that had lain upon her heart. There was 
nothing between Dolores and Hatcher after all! ! 

The two women stood side by side, watching with strain- 
ing eyes the two men out yonder struggling on the grass, 
rolling over and over. For some time the tussle went on. 
Then Hatcher rose to his feet, waved the Spaniard’s knife, 
and went back to his waiting horse. A moment later he 
mounted, and rode slowly back to the wagon corral, towing 
his prisoner across the grass. Chaves writhed and cursed, 
but could not escape; for Hatcher had tied his hands behind 
him, trussed him up like a hog-tied steer. 

Coho galloped down from the hilltop and caught Chaves’s 
horse. 

Hatcher dragged Chaves right up to the wagons, then 
halted, got down, and slipped the noose from the Spaniard’s 
shoulders. He pulled the scared man to his feet. Chaves 
was dusty, hatless, and his hair was full of grass. He stood 
there, sullen, silent, ashamed to be made prisoner, expecting 
his death. 
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The teamsters gathered round, and one of them, raising 
his rifle, let out an oath, and pulled the trigger. Hatcher 
struck up the gun, and the ball went wide. 

‘Leave my prisoner alone, will you? If you are so full of 
fight, why didn’t you say so when he was on his hoss awhile 
back?’ 

‘He killed some of we’uns,’ the man complained. 

“You bet. And his Injun friends out there will kill a heap 
more of us if you shoot him now. I reckon it’s a heap better 
to keep him here alive until they all clear out. Then, if they 
make more trouble, we can shoot him, if you want to. How 
about it, Jim?’ 

Jim Belcher assented slowly. ‘That’s right, boys. We've 
got him now.’ 

Accordingly Chaves was lifted onto a wagon seat, and 
began shouting to the Arapahoes to go away and leave the 
white men alone. If they did not, he was told (and he be- 
lieved it), the white men would kill him. Coho was satisfied 
to be rid of Chaves and to have the Captain’s horse and 
the old gray scalp at his bit. Gradually the Indians drifted 
away. As they went, they split into two parties, and the 
Captain, lying on the hilltop with his glasses, saw that the 
leader of one party was the chief he had flogged. Stone Calf 
had had his revenge. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
"DOBE WALLS 


THREE days later, the caravan corralled before Bent’s Fort. 
For three days Hatcher and Mary had traveled together, 
happy in each other’s presence. But as they passed through 
the great gloomy portal of the crumbling old building, their 
hearts were sore with the thought of the parting which must 
follow. 

Hatcher was Bent’s right-hand man, had promised Bent 
to stick as long as the Fort stood. And now that the trade 
was failing, he could not bring himself to back out and leave 
the Colonel to fight hard times alone. Such a course was not 
possible to him. Moreover, he could not imagine himself 
living in the settlements, wearing shoes, selling beans to a 
lot of greenhorns. Yet he knew that the Fort was no place 
for Mary. Life on the plains had been hard before for 
women: now it would be worse than ever. And he knew that 
she would be happier where she would not be constantly re- 
minded of her father. He was unwilling to ask her to share 
such a life with him. And so he said nothing.... 

Dolores, too, maintained a bleak silence toward Chaves. 
For two days she ignored him completely. But on the third 
night, as he lay bound in the shadow of one of the wagons, 
she walked up to him and began to kick him, steadily, 
harder and harder, in the same place. For some time he bore 
the pain in silence. But at last the Spaniard became so ex- 
asperated that he cried out at her. Why did she torment 
him so? She might let him be, now that he was about to be 
hanged. 

She dropped to her knees, and jeered at him from under 
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her mantilla. Sz. He would undoubtedly be hanged — and 
all because he was such a traitor to her. As for her, she 
hoped he would be hanged slowly, and that she could watch 
it. She twisted his hair until he cursed and raged. 

Hah! He paid some attention to her now, hey? He was a 
fine one. He played her false, tried to run off with that 
white woman, and then cursed her when she teased him a 
little. A brave man, astrong man! Fool! She had intended 
to release him at first, she said. But now that he had cursed 
her, what could she do? Let him hang and remember to be 
grateful to the next girl who loved him. Only there would 
never be another girl. No....He was like all men. They 
were never faithful until they were dead. For her part, she 
would be glad to see him hang: she could have some peace 
then, por Dios! She got up as though she would leave him 
to his fate, slapping her knife back into its sheath. 

Then Chaves called, pleaded, made vows, offered any- 
thing. If only she would cut his bonds with her knife, he 
would give her everything a woman holds dear. He would be 
faithful. Yes, by all the holy saints, he would never look at 
another woman. He would kill a million buffalo, and buy 
the world for her with the robes. He would trade whiskey 
to the savages, and she should have all the profits. So he 
swore and heaped compliments upon the girl, who sat by, 
drinking it all in, prodding him into further talk whenever 
his enthusiasm or his invention flagged. When morning 
came, Chaves had disappeared. ... 

Captain Rawlins was outraged that the teamsters had 
let the man get away. After the fight he had ridden back 
and moved his whole command up the trail to the Fort. His 
experience with the Indians had convinced him that a fort 
would be needed now: he had never dreamed that the sav- 
ages could fight like that. He decided to be firm with 
William Bent. 
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Captain Rawlins found that being firm with Bent was 
rather like trying to make a dent in a boulder. Especially in 
his present mood. For Kit Carson’s wagons had arrived at 
the Fort, and Bent had heard all about Stone Calf and the 
flogging. Fortunately, Kit had bluffed Stone Calf out by 
showing him the trail of his Mexican, the man whom Kit had 
sent for help. Stone Calf decided that Kit was a bad hombre 
to meddle with, and that if he did kill Kit, the messenger 
would know who had done it. And so Kit had saved himself 
until Major Carleton arrived. Bent and Hatcher slapped 
Kit on the back, praising his cleverness. They both knew 
there was no one on the plains equal to that little, bandy- 
legged, sandy-haired, soft-spoken man. 

But even Kit had small hopes for peace now. As for Bent, 
he was furious. If the Cheyennes attacked Kit Carson, who 
had married a Cheyenne woman and was almost one of 
them, what chance was there for Bent’s trade? The Arapa- 
hoes were few in number: Bent could put up with the loss of 
their trade, if necessary. But when the Cheyennes — his 
own people — turned against him, it was about all over. 
He saw the work of a lifetime destroyed overnight, wan- 
tonly, foolishly, uselessly, by a man so ignorant of conditions 
on the plains that he did not realize what he had done. 

The one chance lay in a council, in lavish gifts, when the 
Cheyenne annuities (which Kit had brought) were dis- 
tributed to the tribe. 

But the Captain promptly destroyed that one hope. In 
revenge for Stone Calf’s attack on the wagon train, he seized 
all the Cheyenne annuities and gave them to his Dragoons! 
After that, he coolly walked under the portal where Bent 
sat talking with Kit Carson, White Head, and Hatcher, and 
proposed to buy the Fort. 

William Bent had high cheek-bones, fierce eyes set rather 
close together, a high, broad forehead, a heavy jaw, anda 
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mouth like a steel-trap. And all these features were accen- 
tuated in the softened glare of sunshine under the portal. 
When the Captain told his errand, Bent exploded. 

“You bet I'll sell, you double-barreled idiot! You’ll need 
a fort, after this. Do you know what you’ve done? You’ve 
ruined my trade. That’s what. The Fort is no use to me 
now.’ 

The Captain was nettled. But his cocksureness did not 
fail him. He thought he saw his chance to make good with 
his superiors, to wreak his grudge against Bent and Hatcher, 
to wipe out the shame of his errors. Double-barreled idiot, 
indeed! 

‘In that case, I shall have to offer you less money,’ he said. 

‘What?’ The price had been low enough, in all conscience. 

‘Since the value of the property has depreciated, I offer 
you now ten thousand!’ 

Ten thousand — less than half the former offer. And the 
Dragoons needed the Fort worse than before! Bent stood 
looking at the young officer — a handsome animal without 
a grain of sense. A man armed with power to make endless 
trouble, yet without knowledge of the conditions he at- 
tempted to control. A fool —a dangerous fool. The coun- 
try was filling up with knaves and fools, Bent thought: of the 
two he preferred knaves — they made less trouble in the 
long run. Bent had passed his youth among men: only men 
could survive in the West of those days. But now Ten 
thousand! 

‘I'll abandon the Fort before I accept such a price.’ 

‘In that case, I’ll move into it....I suppose you have a 
good deal of powder on hands. I can use that, too,’ the Cap- 
tain suggested coolly. 

The wild berserk rage of the true-bred mountain man 
flamed into Bent’s worn old face. He took the Captain by 
the collar and the seat of his pants and helped him out of the 
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Fort. ‘Take your cussed Neds and get out. You can’t 
dictate to me, young fellow.’ 

‘Shucks, Colonel,’ Kit urged, ‘why don’t you give in? 
The old days are gone. Afore long they’ll be puttin’ these 
Injuns on reservations, and then whar’ll you be? This 
country is played out. We're all getting old, Colonel. Why 
don’t you quit the trade and take to ranching along of me 
and Maxwell? The grass that feeds the buffalo will feed 
your cattle, and nobody dassent shoot them.’ 

‘Do you think I’ll give in to a whipper-snapper like that 
Captain?’ Bent demanded. 

‘Wal, if it ain’t one, it’ll be another. Them Neds are 
nearly all the same. They come out here to fight, with 
courage just oozing from their finger-ends. Grier is a gentle- 
man and a gallant soldier, but — wal, thar ain’t any too 
many like him. ... What else can ye do?’ 

Bent said nothing, and Hatcher followed Kit out of the 
Fort toward his wagons, which were corralled five hundred 
yards below. Hatcher wanted Mary to transfer her belong- 
ings to Kit’s caravan, bound for the Rayado: he had no con- 
fidence in the men of Jim Belcher’s train. As they walked 
out, Dolores trotted up on an old pony and asked Kit if she 
might ride with his wagons. 

‘Where you headin’, Dolores?’ Kit demanded. 

‘Mother of God!’ cried Dolores. ‘Quien sabe? I follow my 
man.’ 

Meanwhile, Bent remained in the Fort. His fiery face 
looked years older, but there was grim decision in the set of 
his firm jaw. He began to issue orders, and within a few 
minutes every man in the Fort was at work. 

Oxen and mules were swiftly hooked up to the wagons, 
and men and women, busy as ants, swarmed back and forth 
through the big iron gates, carrying their possessions and 
piling them, dumping them, helter-skelter under the white 
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tilts of the big Pittsburgh prairie schooners. No questions 
were asked. Little George Bent made derisive gestures at 
the backs of the departing Dragoons. The events of that 
day were too much for his childish mind to fathom. But 
because of them he was to ride many a long trail, fighting 
with his mother’s people against the soldiers who overran 
their hunting grounds. Now he clambered up beside his 
stepmother, Yellow Woman, in the wagon and said no word. 
Like his father, he was ready for anything. 

When all was loaded and the Fort had been cleared of 
people and animals, Bent started his teams down-river. 
Five miles would bring them to Wild Horse Creek. There 
they were to make camp for the night. Bent rode with them 
a little distance, giving his orders. Then he turned back, 
leaving the slow teams to plod on eastward, down-river, 
toward the settlements. 

William Bent entered the Fort, walked across the de- 
serted, sunwashed patio. The old Fort had been built ac- 
cording to his plans. He and Kit had worked together to 
haul the timbers and rear the massive adobe walls. He 
stood there, looking sadly about him for the last time, mov- 
ing here and there, passing through the bare, echoing rooms, 
the empty warehouses, the thick-walled bastions with their 
silent cannon. Outside the gate he could see the cactus- 
covered graveyard where the members of his family lay 
buried. That old Fort — what haunting memories it held 
for him. He thought of how he had built it, and of the other 
posts — now long abandoned — which he had built while 
the trade was prosperous: Adobe Walls on the Canadian, 
Fort St. Vrain on the Platte. Other traders had copied his 
Fort: it had been the model for them all. There he had made 
a fortune, had rivaled Astor, and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany itself. There his children had been born. Now he was 
old, lonely, losing his wealth, finding the uncongenial ways 
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of the settlements pushing him aside, worn out. And among 
his wagons out there, his men were feeling sorry for him; 
they looked upon him as a beaten old man! 

But they would have had another opinion if they had 
known what he was about in the bastions. 

The sun was near to setting when Bent rode away. 
He did not follow the wagons down-river, but rode to a 
little ridge a few rods to the north of the Fort, where he 
reined in his mount. 

There he remained, sitting his white horse, looking back 
at the solid gray mass of the four-square building. After all 
these years, it seemed strange that no smoke rose from the 
chimneys. He waited. And suddenly everything seemed 
normal again: a slight twist of smoke curled above the loop- 
holed parapet. 

Then all at once an astonishing change took place. The 
Fort heaved itself into the air, a great burst of smoke and 
flame followed. The earth rocked, and a deafening roar 
burst upon the ear. The Colonel’s horse reared and strug- 
gled. High above in the air a litter of earth and sticks and 
stones soared up, poised motionless in the sky for a second, 
then plunged down and clattered upon the ground, now 
hidden by a thick fog of dust and smoke. 

Again and again the explosion was repeated. Then the 
dust settled, the smoke drifted away. Where Bent’s Old Fort 
had stood was only a mound of earth, a heap of shattered 
’dobe walls. It was the end of the big lodge and all it stood 
for. There was silence on the prairie. 

Colonel Bent rode down the long trail to the eastward, 
following his wagons, firmly erect in his saddle. He did not 
hurry: neither did he once look back. 

Hatcher had brought Mary’s things to stow in Kit’s 
wagon ready for the start. The three of them stood silent, 
watching the Colonel ride away down the trail to Missouri. 
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They glanced again at the dust drifting away from the ruins 
of the Fort. 

Kit broke the silence. “Wal, Bob, I reckon you better — 
come with me. You’re too handy with a rope to waste your 
time sellin’ beans to emigrants.’ 

Hatcher turned to Mary, then. ‘Supposin’ I take Kit’s 
advice, Mary. If I go ahead and pop the question, will you 
go with me? How about it?’ 

Mary laughed happily. ‘But I have not paid you for your 
horse and gun yet,’ she insisted. 

‘It’s about time you did, too,’ he mocked her. 

‘But how can I?’ 

Hatcher threw his arm about her. ‘Shucks!’ he protested. 
‘That’s easy, young woman. Give me a smackin’ kiss!’ 


THE END 
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